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‘KOTZEBUE'S 
ACCOUNT. ; 


OF 


HIS EXILE TO SIBERIA, 
< sae ae ae 
KOTZEBUE, after three ‘years absence fioria 
e his wite’s native country, Russia, and where they © 
Reatisisces, relations, and friends, gladly re-conducted 
her thither for-a-visit of four mouths: ; and having ‘apr. 
_plied for a passport directly to the Emperor, he i imme- . 
diately received the most favourable answer, requiring. 
his intended route, and the number of persons to ac- 
company him, in ‘order that the passport might imm 
_ diately be made out by the Emperor’s orders, He ad 
some fears about bim, knowing Paul to. be no friend to 
authors; but he cone not hone his Majesty apap 
of laying a snare to entrap him. fs 

He and his wife, accordingly, . wah three young 
children, left Weimar the 10th of April, 1800.. In his 
way, by letters from friends in Livonia and Petersbur oh, 
as well as a verbal communication from Baron, de 
Krudener at Berlin, he received: alarming hints; they, 
however, treated the matter lightly. . At the. extr emity 
of a little town in Pomerania, an old man belonging to 
the gate, advised them energetically not te proceed = 
concluding his arguments with an, exclamation of “ God. 
help the man who goes into Russia’? . At” length, they, 
arrived on the frontiers. Being stopped by a Cossack, 
M. Kotzebue produced, his passport to. the officer, and 
they were suffered to g0 on. .. 

‘We arrived at Polengen, a small foun. hae ‘the 
custom-house is established. At the Thea of this de- 
partment was M. Sellen, a polite aud humane 1 man, for- 
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2 KOTZEBUE’S EXILE 
merly Tieutenant-colonel of a regiment quartered at 
Nave ‘He had resided at no g eat distance from my 
wife’s patrimonial estate. When I last left Russia we 
had embraced on this same spot; and my wife and I 
were happy to find we were on the point of meeting 
him here again. “ 
I alighted from my carfiage, and Sellin appeared on 
the flight of steps before his door. I [ approached and 
embraced him; but he returned my salute with an air of 
gravity. I asked if he did not recollect me; he made 
no reply, aia strove afterwards to appear cordial, 3 
My wife now alighted; and the evident embarrass- 
‘ment of Sellin made’ her shudder. He received her, 
however, with politeness, and handed her into the 
‘house. : 
My, wife assumed the easy geiety of behind which 
ae place between old acquaintances; Sellin answered 
1 ap awkward manrer; and at length turning towards 
: me, said, ‘ Where is your passport? ? «Inthe hands of 
‘the Cossack officer.” He was silent; and the concern 
he felt was - sible in his countenance. The passport 
“soon appeared; Sellin perused it, and then asked if I 
“was the Prendent dé Kotzebue. The question on his 
| part was singular. ‘ Doubtless, (I replied) T am that 
person. “ Tn that case,” continued he, (but he instant- 
ly ges short, and I observed that his countenance 
was pale and his lips quivering »)—then addressing him- 
‘self to my wife; “ Re not alarmed Madam,” said he; 
© but T have orders to arrest your husband.” The un- - 
happy woman gave a loud shriek, her knees ‘tottered, 
‘sne flew to me, threw herself about my neck, and be- 
‘gan ‘to load herself with the most bitter reproaches. 
My children could not understand what was going for- 
ward, and I myself was petrified; but the sight of my 
wife, ‘who was failing mto a swoon, restored my presence 
‘of wind: I took ber into my arms and placed her in a 
chair; I then strove all in my power to console her, and 
she recovered; then attending to what related to my- 
seit, I turned 3 mm stantly towards Sellin: ‘ Tell me,’ said 
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: ' To SIBERIA. 
nd, * what your orders imply; and above all keep nothing 
_ from me” “I am comnianded to seize your papers, 
and to send them, together with yourself, to the Govere 
nor of Mittau.” ¢ What will happen to me there?’ “ Your 
papers will be examined, and the Governor will receive 
further instructions upon the business.” ‘ Nothing more? 
-—N Nothing —and my family may accompany meV 
“ Cer tainly.” ‘ Well then,’ said I, to my dear and excel- 
lent wile, ‘ we may make ourselves perfectly easy. We 
are going to Mittau; such was our original intention. 
My papers are in order, and can be liable to no suspir 
cion; this arrest is nothing more than mere precaution, | 
a measure of prudence, which may be overlooked ig a 
monarch during the revolutions which at this time con- 
vulse the world. The E unperor does not know ine, he 
knows only that Tam an author; many writers have 
been led astray by the system of liberty which now 
agitaies Europe; his Majesty suspects me to be one of | 
- that number; and in ey I would rather he should ° 
frankly declare his suspicions than keep them to him-_ 
self. He will now learn what sort of a person I am, 
and his knowledge of me will turn to my advantage ; 
I shail perhaps gain his confidence.’ 

After a thor ough search of baggage and of papers, 
all of the most innocent nature, they set out for Mi ittau, 
in a rubick or Russian cart, cuarded by a Cossack, and 
a person belonging to the custom-house. Having 
reached Mittau, and waited on the Governor M. de 
Drieser, a worthy man M. Kotzebue had formerly _ 
known at St. Petersburgh, that officer received him with; 
evident embarrassment; aad said, he had orders to for- 
ward M. Kotzebue’s papers to Petersburgh, and he 
himself must accompany them; but on no account could 
his wife be sufiered to go along with him. An Aulic 
Counsellor, Schstsche- Katichin, was waiting to conduct 
him: a most forbidding figure, ignorant, unpolished, in- 
solent, and obstinate ; fond of thr owing away his money 
on beggars, which he seemed to consider a sacred duty. 
After a farther examination of the bageage, and a hearts 
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- rending g scene of parting between husband and wife, he 
cn Obs out with the counsellor and a courier, Alexander 
- Schulkins, aman without the least ray of cultivation, 
_ a sort of brute, but not without humanity. Having no 
_ idea that he was to go farther. than Petersburg, °M. 
Kotzebue did not make all the provisions for his jour- 
ney which the Governor and others had urged. 
. _ After passing thr ough Riga, where the courier alight- 
ed and stopped a considerable time, they proceeded 
another stage, all in the night. 
What language. can describe my astonishment and 
terror, when, on awaking a short time after, I perceived 
that. the route had been changed. With difficulty was 
I so, tunch master of myself as to suppress a scream of 
horror, just ready to escape me. 1am unable to de- 
_ scribe what passed in my mind. Could I indeed con- 
ceive.it possible that I was to be thus dragged. to the» 
world’s end, without having been either heard or ex- 
amined f° 
“Being arrived at the post-house, I asked for some 
coffee, more with a view of gaining time than from a 
want ‘of refreshment. While’ it was preparing I walked 
about the room im much agitation of mind; the Coun- 
sellor stood near the carriage conversing with the post- — 
master ;. the Courier kept looking at him from the win- 
_.dow, till he was sure he was not observed by him: then 
addressing me, according to the Russian custom, ‘ Fe- 
dor Carlovitsch, ”? said he, ‘ we are not going to Peters- 
. burg,. we are going much farther.”* ‘ Where, said I, in 
_ a broken voice; ‘ to Tobolsk, my dear Sir’? “ To 
~ Tobolsk!”—At this word my knees shook under me, 
and a tremor seized my whole frame. ‘ Can you read 
Russian?” added he (still keeping his eyes on the Coun- 
sellor:) ‘ A little, replyed I.  “ Look at the post- 
order,” I read—‘‘ By command of his Imperial, Ma- 
jest. ty, &c. from Mittau to Tobelsk, Aulic Counsellor 
Schstschkatichin, and a person with him accompanied 
by the senate Courier, on affairs relative to the Crown, 
éc.” Let the reader, if he is able,pimagine my sensa- 


~ o gG Sera a 
tions at this dreadful discovery. re was completely 
thunder-struck. geek | oe 

“© ¥ would have told you this at Mittau,” said the 
Courier; “ but we were too closely observed; I have 
been extremely sorry for you from that ver y moment: 
I have a wife, and 1 have children too: I weil: know 
——.’ ] thanked him: and ‘he begged me to be care- - 
ful not to let it be perceived that he had entrusted me 
with this secret; ‘“ for (said he) the Counsellor is a 
severe unfeeling man.” : 

The Counsellor now entered the room: fortunately 
he was no better versed in the science’ of’ phy siognomy 
than in the natural history of the cuckoo, or he would 
not have overlooked the paleness of my cheeks, and the 
convulsive tremor of my whole body. He swallowed a 
giass of brandy without perceiving any thing extraordi- 

nary nme. ‘The coffee came in; and, as it may natu- 
rally be supposed, I did not taste it. I pretended to 
be indisposed, and Heaven knows I y was not a little so? 
1 paid for the coflee, the Counsellor drank it; and we 
continued our journey. ‘The roughness of the road 
brought me to my senses; and then a4 was that the idea 
of making my escape for the first time came into ny 
head. Lam banished to Siberia, (said I to myself,) with- 
out having been heard, without any legal process, with’ 
out sentence, by the mere force ‘of tyranny, without 
even been informed why I am sent thither ! 

On the brow of a bill on the banks of the Duna , and 
near the post-house, stands an ancient castle, which bez 
Jonged to a Livonian Prince, who, after having for a 
while defended himself against a host of Christians, re- 
ceived baptism with all Bis subjects. The picturesque 
- appearance of the rums iispired me with the idea i). oe 
seeking a shelter among them, ‘even at the havard of- 
perishing “with hunger, ‘With this idea was com bined 
a favourable recoljection. JT remembered that the 
estate, which was caiicd Kekertitsen, belonged to a_ 
Baron de Liwenstern,, ‘th whom 1 bed becone ace 
guainted in Saxony. sii tLe reputation of being 
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_—— EXILE 
a worthy man.  ¥ knew him to be so;-and in case of 
need, it occurred to mie that I might surrender myself 
up to him. On inquiry, however, at the post-house, I 
learnt that the Baron and his family were at Stockmann- 
shoff, some miles farther on. 

Having arrived at an ina belonging to the village of 
Stockmannshoff, onthe frontiers of Livonia, M. Kotzebue 
found meaus to persuade the Courier to stop there all 
night; while a supper was preparing, took a silent sur- 

vey of the country; and having made some appearance 
of eating, retired to rest on some hay, which he caused 
to be laid in his apartment in a corner near the win- 
dow, whence he meditated his escape. The Counsellor 
slept i in the same room on a bench; while the Courier 


did the same in the carriage, standing under the win- 
_dow.. It was, however, two o’clock “before the house 
‘was quiee. Having cautiously got up to the window, 


which was high from the ground, he first let down his 
«loak and boots, then descending softly himself, hanging 
on his elbows till one of his feet touched the carriage, 
and the other the ground, and thus cleared hisway. The 
greatest difficulty succeeded, as well as alarms, and he 
was obliged to conceal himself all next day in a wood, 
without meat or drink. Various persons and carts 
passed, but he escaped their notice by lying fiat on his 
face. At length, on the second day, he reached Stock- 
‘mannshoff at eleven o’clock at night. After much fa- 
tigue and difficulty he proceeded to the castle, inhabited 
by Chamberlaim de Bayer. A light shone through the 
window, and I perceived three young chambermaids 


making their beds. I stretched forth my hand several 


- times to tap at the window, and as often drew it back; 


: 


but overcome by the urgency of my situation, I at 
Tength knocked. 

One of the young women came out witha light in 
her hand, and asked me what I wanted. I entreated 
her, in a hoarse voice, to give me a morsel of bread. 
She looked at me with great surprise; she was a hand- 
some girl, and her connbinandn bespoke much goodness 
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of heart;-but my visage, and inde - whole appear- 


ance, caused her to pause a little at-my request... “It. 


is too late,” said she, “ our master is gone to bed, and 
so are the ‘servants. « Pity me, my lovely g girl,’ I re- 
joined : ‘« | have eat nothing the whole day; for Hea- 
ven's sake pity me. “ My God!” said she, ‘ in ‘the 
forest, and during such weather! How happened this?” 
She still kept looking at_ me from head to foot, and 
_drew back a little. I guessed her thoughts: ‘ Do net 
be afraid, my dear pretty young woman; I am no thief, 
nor even a common beggar; (I then shewed her my 
purse, and my gold watch-chain.) I have money 
enough, but my case is much to be pitied. My dear 
~ girl, i beg you’ll tell me if I can speak a word with the 
Chamberlain’? P 

« The Chamberlain is asleep.” 

« Where is. M. de Lowenstern 

*«< He is at Kokenhusen, and returns to-morr ow.’ 

« And Madame de Lowenstern, and the children p 
. ** They are above.” | | 

‘And Mademoiselle de Plater? 

«She is with them.” 

This Mademoiselle de Plater was a young and very 
amiable person, a friend of the family, whom I had 
_ seen in Saxony.—* Cannot you awake her? 

«J dare not.” 

As I pressed her with great « earnestness, she at length 
advised me to go to the secretary’s apartment, and 
wait there till morning. During this conversation, I 
had drawn her by degrees into her own room; and the 


urgency of my situation having overcome all thought | 


of ceremony, I firmly declared that I would not stir 
from thence, but was determined to throw myself upon 


; the sofa before me. ‘This declaration embarrassed the 


young woman very much. 

- Heaven knows how this scene would have ended, 
. had not the Chamberlain and his lady, who slept near 
at hand, been awakened by the noise which we made, 


Madame de Bayer rung for her mead i gave her.a bils 


ogg 
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KOTZEBUE’ S EXILE 
ta I had scrawled in the wood, and entreated her. ta’ 
deliver it to her master; and then, trembling with’ 
anxiety for the result, | threw myself on the sofa. | 

The girl returned; she requested me to wait a little: 
that 1 should soon bave some refreshment ; and that her 
qmaster was himself coming to me. 

The Chamberlain arrived: he was a ian gdvanted 
in years, and kindness was imprinted og his countenance. 
He appeared to be under some embartassment; but at 
this moment how great was my own! I spoke with 
hesitation, and expressed miyself in the most incoherent 
manner; but my note had given him sutlicient informa- 

tion. He begged I would make myself perfectly easy ; 

that I would first think about taking some nourishment, 
and that he would then see what could be done for me. 
Madame de Bayer now appeared. I recognized the 
features of her amiable daughter, and took courage. 
I related in a few words my extraordmary adventures, 
She appeared affected; but I could still perceive that 
neither she nor the Chamberlain were satisfied that. I 
was perfectly innocent. 

In the mean time several dishes were set before me, 
After a slight refreshment, I touched upon the essential 
object of my visit, and solicited protection and succoure 
T begged the Chamberlain would conceal me at one of 
his country seats. At this proposal I could perceive 
that M. de Bayer struggled with his feelings, and that. 
the contest was about to terminate in my favour. Hope 
already sparkled in the eyes of his lady, when a man 
‘entered the room, of wliom, even at this moment, I 
cannot think w ihioiit an inv oluntary emotion of. aver sion 
and disgust, 

_ © Sir,” said the Chamberlain, ‘ you here see a good 
friend of mine, M. Prostenius, of. Riga.” We saluted 
each other: he pretended to have seen me before; but 
I had not the least recoliection of bis person. From, 
him I learnt, that the Counsellor had been at the castle, 

that he had dined there, had betrayed great uneasiness 
#i mind, alarmed the whole village, and had ater 
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 wroplest to pursue me; and that after taking these mea- 

- sures he had set off for Riga, at which place he proba- - 
bly still remained, M. Prostenius took upon himself 
to assert that my plan was impracticable, even before 
he had heard the whole of it; adding, that it would ex- 
pose them all to danger, and that it- was impossible to 
serve me. ‘‘ But you haye gained time,” continued he, 

© by your flight; you will be conducted to Riga; the 
Governor, who is a stranger to the business, must re- 
. port your conduct; and before any answer can arrive, 
some changes may take place.” I replied, ‘ That, from 
the manner in which I had been alx eady treated, 7 could 
not expect any thing in my favour. The Chamber- 
lain, whe had been prevented from speaking by M. 
- Prostenius, and whose opinions the latter had ina great 
measure influenced, now told me, by way of consolation, 
that I might write from thence to the Emperor. ‘ May 


LP exclaimed I.—* Certainly; and I will send the let- a 


ter through the hands of General de Rehbinder, who 
af this moment is commandant at. Petersburg.” : 

The Chamberlain observed that the hour was very 
late: ‘ Retire to rest,” said he, “and gain strength to. 
set off to-morrow. for Riga. In the common, you 
will find a bed; go and take some rest.” In this 
country they give that name to a pavilien detached 
from the house, which is occupied by the preceptor, the 
secretary, and others of that class; and it is likewise 
furnished with beds for the reception of strangers. 

As I was leaving the castle to go to the common, tive 
OF Six peasants suddenly appeared, and accompanied me 
thither. I imagined mere curiosity had brought them 
together; not conceiving that the influence of | M. Pros- 
tenius could have induced a worthy gentleman to have 
conyerted an apartment, hitherto sacr red to hospitality, 
into a state-prison. __ 

The extreme fatigue nadet which I laboured on 
threw me into a slumber, which, though broken, lasted 
at intervals till five 0 ‘clock. W ‘hen I ‘awoke, my first 
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care was'to write to the Emperor. I dressed myself’ 
and sat down to a table, on which I found all that 
was necessary for that purpose; and I penned, with | 
great rapidity, what my heart, my innocence, and my _ 
indignation, dictated... Breakfast was brought i in; my 

fellow- lodgers had already risen unobserved by me. 

Having finished my letter to the Emperor, I wrote. 
another to Count de Pahlen, the Emperor's favourite, 

a third to Count de Cobenzel, and a fourth to my — 
ah wife. I had begun a fifth, when the gentle M.’ 
Prostenius came uito the room, and in a soft tone of : 
voice informed me, that the measures suggested the 
preceding night cotld not be put in practice, as the’ 
Counsellor himsélf had just made his appearance at: 
the casile. © 

«Tam then to be given up,’ said I. He answered,’ 
with a shrug of his shoulders, ‘‘What can be done?’ 
Even the letter to the Emperor cannot now be sent to- 
General de Rebbinder; when M.'de Bayer shall have. 
reficcted on this, he will be convinced ‘it is impracti- 
cable.” * He promised me without selicitation, and 
repeated that promise several times.” ‘ He would: 
bring himself into troubie; and therefore that letter’ 
must be sent to the Governor of Riga.” © And the others?” 
“ That to your lady must likewise pass through his’ 
hands. As to the rest, T would advise you to leave 
them where they ere.” On saying this, he took up 
the letters I had written to the Emperor ‘and my wife. 
What became of them I am still unable to say. 

A youth of about eighteen or twenty years of age 
now came into the room, and I took him for young De 
Léwenstern. He hastily removed ali the writing im- 
plements, as he said the Counseller was that instant 
approaching the room. He politely asked me if ¥ 
stood in need of any thing for my journey; and F 
availed myself of his obliging ofier so far as to request 
a little cream of tartar: { now: beheld my charm ne 
egmpanions again! - The Counseller saluted me wi 
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his acenstomed | wrinkles, but did not utter a single 
word of reproach. He went out to hasten the pre- 
paration for our departure, upon which the young 
woman who admitted me into the castle the preceding 
ight came into the room, and, advancing in a timid 
manner, whispered one of the persons present ; and 
when all had retired, she took the advantagevof their 
absence to present. nie with a small linen. purse, to 
which some pieces of tape were sewed. ‘‘ This con- 
tains a hundred rubles, (said she) which my mistress 
has sent you, Sir, you will stand in need of them, for 
A know your. money will immediately be taken from 
you; fasten it quickly about your waist. She then 
_turned away. oe 

I did not rightly | understand ! ier meaning : how ever, 
I concealed the purse as I had been directed ; and 
scarcely had I done so, when the Counsellor came into 
the reoin. 

‘The moment of. separ ation being arrived, young De 
Léwenstern brought me some cream of tartar, a bed- 
gown lined with fur, a cloth mantle with large sleeves, 
two cotton night-caps, a pair of boots, and several 

ther things. . T embraced him, and requested him to 
Nora my wife of my situation. He solemnly pro- 
mised me to do so; and the tears’ which ran down his 
cheek are my vouchers that he has kept his word. He 
then, with all that keen sensibility, all that candour 
which characterizes the early stage of life, and with 
all the illusive confidence which it inspires, took the 
Counsellor by the hand, and entreated him to take care 
of my health, and to overlook my fault. The Coun- 
sellor replied .with the same cold politeness which he 
had before shewn to my wife. The chambermaid 
stood at the window and wept. Prostenius had finished 
his task, and was no longer visible, at least I did not 
observe him ; nor did I again see either the master or 
tistress of the house. We repaired to an open cart 
which stood before the inn, for my carriage had been 
deft at the PONE. 1 was put into the cart, with 
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all my things, exposed D ion of the muiti- 
tude, and to ) the pity The ‘Counsellor placed 
hinisele at my ‘side, the Courier behind me; and in an 
hour after we alighted at the inn where we had slept. 
When we were alone, the Counsellor politely said to 
me: “You must not take it ‘amiss, Sir, that Tshall 
now have recourse to more severe measures.” The 
idea of fetters instantly came into my head; and, 
growing quite wild with anguish, I laid hold of my 
scissars, with the desigh of putting an énd to nsy life’: 
but he quickly explained. i had, as has been already 
mentioned, a little box stored with several useful 
things : he requésted the key of this box, in ‘order to 
deposit i in it the money J had about me, promising, at 
the same time, to supply me out of it as often as I 
should have occasion. é 
Finding this was all he required, I submitted without 
saying ‘a word. I had been already accustomed to 
turn my pockets inside out; and whatever they now 
contained, keys, money, scissars, pencils, scraps of 
paper, and even my watch, T delivered up with a very 
good grace. The Counsellor himself condescended to 
‘search my pockets with his own hands, to see if I had 
teully ¢ ven every thing up, and he then locked the box.. 
| thi y particularly remarkable oceurred in the 
journ fey nti! near Moscow, when M. Kotzebue met a 
fellow- sufferer, whom he mentions as follows: ) 
- One morning as we were about to depart from a 
village where we had slept the preceding night, we 
heard the bells of some post-horses that were on‘ the 
road coming to Moscow. This agreeable sound, which 
I had in my ears ever since I left that city, excited a 
sudden sensation in my mind, and my heart beat viow 
lently.. “A courier!” cried a peasant, “ a coutier!” 
I instantly ran out. The sound drew nearer; it was 
in truth a courier; but not a courier dispatched — 
announce my regall. An unfortunate old man, dre a 
in a bed-gown and night-cap, with fetters on his legs, 
now made his Pea seated itt a wretched Ethie: 
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m good « circum: | eel % rasbbite and 
a father; he had bee x of his bed in the 
middle of the night, and, lik from his afflicted 
family, and destined also to. thes same Spat where I was 
travelling. A quarrel which he had had with the Go- 
vernor was the cause of his misfortune. The irons 
with which he was loaded had swelled his legs exceed- 
ingly; he had no change of linen, no clothes, and in 
short, was in the most deplorable condition that can be. 
imagined. 

This wifortunate gentleman, being continually in 
sight, afforded me a spectacle that mitigated my own 
affliction. It revived my sinking re 
endeavoured to imitate his firmness 
furnished with tea, and we often dran 
He would ‘smile, asa token of gratitude : we wished. 
much to relateour mutual sorrows, but that consolation. 
was denied us. 

I cannot refrain from noticing a naturat phenomenon 
which TF saw on the road. It was aman one hundred 
and thirty years old. His eldest son; who was eighty, 
appeared not more than fifty. He has @ numerous 
progeny. ‘When we arrived at his dwelling, we found 
bim lying on a couch, with nothing but a hard mattre: 
under him. Excepting his sight, which was ¢ 
weak, he had all his faculties ‘unimpaired. | 
continued to go into: the woods in quest 6f bar 
make his shoes;‘ and I was‘much struck to Be sem : 
his hands were neither wrinkled nor thin, as is commonly 
the case with old people. As soon ashe saw ts he 
arose, dresséd himself, and offered mé his bed. 
was affected: by this act of hospitality. That a mari 
almost a century oldér than myself, should offer mé 
his bed, and sleep himself on the ground, was indeed 
ery singular act of kindness! , i 

After reaching Perm without ary thing reiarkable, 
we énd the following observations. — 
The distance from Perm to Tobolsk is computed 
C 
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. ‘cou try are Sg superior to thos between Casan and 
“Perm. «Instead of g _ forests of pine, we ‘now 
saw young woods. of bire ys aan with extensive 
and fertile fields, m a high state of cultivation, and 
opulent villages, either Russian or Tartar, situated at 
no great distance from each other. The countenances 
of the peasants appear so contented and cheerful on 
Sundays and holidays, that the traveller can scarcely 
ersuade himself he is really in Siberia. In these vil- 
ie the houses are much cleaner than in those of the 
other Russians. The mins have-each two reems; the 
common one, called the ish, and the other the gor- 
nitza. hambers have windows. glazed with 
sie; there are tables -cevered with 
decent tapestry, and a variety of fine images are 
placed in every comer. They are furnished also with 
many household utensils, which we had not seen in any 
of the peasant’s houses for a considerable distance; 
such as glasses, cups, and saucers, ‘ke. — I likewise re- 
ni more hospitality among. the people of these 
parts than even among the Russians, whose language, 
I should observe, bears no resemblance to theirs. 
-On working-day, the country seems to be thinly in- 
habited one may travel for hours together without 
ting a single man, ‘and yet these apparently desert 
lands.are 80: extremely fertile, that they appear as if 
they. were cultivated by magic. Every, holiday the 
young girls, clad in white and. red, or-in blue, resort to 
the village g green, and entertain thei selves with singing 
and dancine. The young mei have their own amuse- 
ments; parties of them were less frequently scen than 
of the other sex, and were less numerous, which must 
be attributed to the late levies, that had consicerabl 
_ @isninished their number in these parts.. I did not 
observe the indiscriminate mixture of the sexes in 
of their sports. .I.saw a great number of children, 
most of whom were, however, born in the reign of 
Catharine. / SOPs 
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The peasants in general cherish a fender remem- 

: Wraice of the late Empress: : they call her matuschka 
little mother.) On ‘the contrary, they seldom speak 
ef her son, the present Emperor, and when they do, it 
is with great reserve. 

‘Fiumen was the first town we came 2 to onthe fr ontiers 
of Siberia. We passed through a forest about forty 
verstes short of this place, in which the dir ection-posts 
mdicate that the traveller is already in the jurisdiction 

ef Tobolsk. - 

We stepped to change: horses at a village; and as I 
was sitting at the door of a cottage, breaking some 

bread inte a bowl of milk, an old man of sixty, whose 
hair and beard were white as snow, threw hiaself on 
_ the ground, and enquired, with extreme earnestness, if 

_ we had brought him any letters from Revel. I fixed 

_my eyes steadfastly upon him; F doubted whether F 
_ bad rightly anderstood him; upon which a woman, whe 
was standing by, whispered me—‘‘ This man has lost 
_ Bis senses: he starts ie oin his bed every time he seit 

_ Of the arrival of a stranger, and always asks t the same — 
‘question. « Give me a piece of paper,” Rae trere 
_ She, “ and I will pacify him; otherwise you will have 
| much trouble with him, for he will persist in staying 
here, and tire you with his lamentations.” She then 
' pretended to read a letter to him,-beginning with these 

_ words—‘ My dear busband, Iam in perfect health,: 

' “ as likewise are all our children, Make yourself easy, 

** we shall soon be with you.” : : 

The old man appeared to listen with extreme de- 
del he smiled and streked his beard; then taking 
_ the. paper in bis hand he pressed it to his ‘bosom. He 

_ Bow related very rationally that he had formerly been 
a soldier, and had served on board the Revel fleet, at: 
 Cronstadi, and at other places: he added, that he was 
an imvalid, that he had just left his wife, and that she 
_ was ‘now with her children at Revel. The woman toid 
usthat he had left them thirty years ago: the poor 
Dogan vehemently contradicted her, and “then seated, 
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- himself on nthe end of the bench. After this, he uttered 
some words which I could not well hear, then cried oug 
aloud: ‘‘ My ‘dearest, where art thou at this moment! 
art thou at Revel, at Riga, or at Petersburg ?”—These 
words were so applicable to my own situation, that I 
had scarcely strength enough to rise from my seat, and 
retire to conceal wy tears. ‘This good old man, thouzht 
I, exhibits a picture of what, ere long, I may be. De- 
prived of reason, I may perhaps one day loiter about 
the road, and ask the passengers if they had any letters 
from Ravel, Eyen now I may exclaim, like him, 
“My dearest, where art thou at this moment! Art 
thou at Petersburg, at Riga, or at Revel?” Neyer, O 
never, did [ experience such a painful momeat!. The 
image of the old man is for ever engraven on nry 
MEMOrY 5 it is present to. me when I awake; it haunts, 
mie ia my dreams, and is eternally before me. 

_ Three hours after.this Tobolsk appeared at a short 
distance. The city is builtonthe banks of the Irtisch;. 
its steeples produce a grand effect, and that part.of the 
town which is called the citadel, where the Goveraor’s 
palace forms a prominent object, savas particularly 
striking ; ona nearer view, however, it appeared partly 
in ruins, having formerly suffered by fire. lt was now 
that I had an opportunity of fully ascertaining the 
difference between the coarse but kind. disposition ot 
Alexander Sciilkins, and the unfeeling apathy of the 
Counsellor. When the latter awoke, he gave a loose 
to the most indecent exultations of delight, and laughed 
immoderately, without the least regard to that delicacy | 
which respect for the unfortunate so naturally inspires. 
tie appeared like an executioner, who, the moment hé- 
has taken away the life ofa fellow-creature, ASSUIDES A 
look of satisfaction, and applauds his own. dexterity, 
‘The Courier, on the contrary, was silent and dejected, 
at seeing me so near a place where my destiny was to 
be decided; he gazed on me by stealth from time ta 
time, with looks. of sorrow and conmpassion. | 

We entered the town by water; the lower parts Were 
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overflown:; the streets were full of boats, in which the 
-fnbabitants were carrying ow the x necessary hae of 
the day. 
On the tenth: of May, m tlhe ee nftectiodti: we tanded : 
near the ‘great inarket-place. We procured a kibick, 
and instantly repaired to the Governor's house. The 
- Governor, M. de Kuschelef; who had been oe, 
_ to me as a very humane man by the people at Perm, 
seemed about forty years old; his person was noble,. 
and his countenance full of intelligence. His first : 
-_ words were these: “ Par fez-vous Fi -ancois, Monsieur ?? 
"Fhe question drove me almost frantic with delight, ‘so 
| happy was Ito be at length able to explain myself. 
* Oui” stammered. J, with great eagerness. 
He then begged me fo be seated. * Your name is 
- familiar to me; itis the name of an author.” | 
‘ Alas, Sir! T am myself that author.’ “ How,” 
_ €ried he, “can that be possible? What has occasioned 
you to be brought here?” ““* 1 imagined your Excel- ° 
ency, would have informed me of that” «J inform * 
you! Tam utterly ignorant of it. See what the order 
States: you are ‘President de Kotzebue of Revel, and 
you are consigned to my custody.” (He shewed me the 
paper, which contained only five or six lines. yrs Fe 
not come from Revel,’ said I, ‘ but from the frontiers 
of Prussia’ =“ pects you had not aaa to 
enter Russia.” ‘1 had a passport in due form, signed 
by the Emperor, and expedited by his order: but this 
passport has not been respected; on the contrary, 1 
have been torn from the arms of my family, in des: 
as I was told, to-be conveyed to Petersburgh, ae 
without any further explanation if have been drage ged’ 
“hither, 
- 'The Governor was about to speak, but he suddenly 
checked himself. “Do you know nothing more than’ 
this ?” at lergth continued he; “do you “suspect any - 
thing which might have been laid to your charge ?” 
: [ have not the least suspicion of any thing whatever,’ 
yeplied 1; ‘may ales if | can form any cous 
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jecture. Your Excellency may easily imagine Y hase 
been racking my brains, during the whole journey, to 
discover what’ could have occasioned this proceeding 2 
-but [am unable to guess. at the cause.’ 
The Governor, after a short pause, continued : ae | 
have read such of your works as have been translated 
-into the Russian language, and I am extremely happy 
to be acquainted with you ; for your own sake, hew- 
ever, 1 could have wished not to have been introduced — 
~ to you Rere.” 

. «It is a great consolation, replied I, ‘to meet 
with aman of your worth, and I flatter myself I shall 
be able at least to remain in this neighbourhood? 
“* Much as I should gain by your society,” answered © 
he, “(1 am unable to grant your request.”—1 grew 
quite alarmed.—‘ I must not hope then to stay here,” 
cried I, in the bitterness of my heart; ‘ miserable 
indeed must that man be, who considers the privilege _ 
of remaining at Tobolsk an indulgence! Must I drag — 
on.a wretched existence on a spot “still more remote ? 

“« Every thing in my power shall be done to alleviate 
the severity of your situation; but my orders require 
me to assign you a place of retirement within the 
limits of my government, and Tobolsk is expressly 
excluded. | I need not observe that 1 cannot act against | 
my instructions: make choice of any town, except 
Tiamen; which, on account of its. contiguity to the 
high road, cannot be allotted you.”. 

“<7 aman utter stranger to Siberia, and resign myself 
with confidence to your Excellency’s goodness; but, k) 

were it possible, 1 am desirous of being at no great 
distance from this spot ? 

He immediately named Tschim, as the nearest coun 
which is situate within three hundred and forty verstes, © 
or fifty German miles, from Tobolsk; “but, (continued — 
he,) I would advise you to prefer Kurgan, a hund -d 
verstes farther off, but situated in a milder climate. ” 
Kurgan, (said he, with a smile,) is the Italy of 
Siberia, You will even find wild cherries there ; buf oom 
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what is ef more importance, the state of society there 
is very agreeable.” : 

“Tam at present so exhausted, that I wish, if it 
could be allowed me, to remain here a few weeks at 
least, to recover my strength? The Governor paused ; 
after a short reflection—‘ Yes,” replied he, with great 
goocness, ‘ that may be done, and I will obtain you - 
the assistance of a physician.” Another request la- 
boured in my mind: ‘ May I write to the Emperor? 
said I, ii a stammering voice. ‘“ Certainly.” ‘And 
te my wife? “ Yes; but that can only be done 
under cover to the Crown advocate, who will take 
cage to forward the letter, if it contains nothing sus- 
Picious.”? | L ard 4 

I felt myself still more consoled: he gave orders 
that a good Iédging should be provided for me in the 
tewn, and I took my leave of him, as did the Coun- 
sellor, who, I could obserte, had been treated with very 
little consideration: ; 

The police soon pointed out the lodging commonly 
eecupied by people of distinction who are banished 

to Siberia. - It consisted of two rooms: it belonged to 
an inhabitant of the place; and as this man was com- 
pelled to furnish the rooms without receiving any retri- 
bution, he had not been at all solicitous to fit them up 
in a capital style. The windows were broken, the 
walls naked, or hung with ragged old-fashioned ta- 
pestry, and the chambers swarmed with insects. Under 
the windows was a stagnant pond exhaling putrid 
vapours. This is an exact picture of the apartments; 
but they were far from appearing contemptible in the 
eyes ofa man who, a few minutes before, had dreaded 
being consigned to a dark dungeon. It was indeed but 
too natural to expect every thing that was dreadful ; 
having been dragged in this extraordinary manner inte 
Siberia, I had no security that a prison did not await 
me there; or even the discipline of the knout, had my 
-persecutors thought fit to administer it! From this 
_ the I was relieved from the torments of uncertaiity ; 
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my fate seemed to be decided. J had arrived at the 
very acmé of misery, and 1 began calmly to contemplate: 
the whole extent of my misfortune. - i \ 

By means-of a little civility om my part, which ap- 
peared to strike my host asa novelty, and which was 
nothing more with me than a virtue of habit, I scon . 
prevailed on him to accommodate me with a table and 
two wooden stools. It would have been vain to have 
asked for a bedstead; but I had almost forgotten the 
use of one, and it was no new thing to me to spread. 
my cloak on the ground, with an old silk surtout, which 
has often served as a covering for my youngest child. 
Yo these coverings ] added a mattress, which I pur- 
chased inthe town. ‘Here,’ said I, throwing myself 
upon it, ‘here is my death-bed.’ 

’ An hour after this an officer of the police made his 
appearance, to take formal possession of my person, 
He received me from the hands of the Counsellor; 
with whom, Heaven be praised, I had thenceforth 
nothing more to do! This officer, whose name was 
Katatinski, was a man of amost agreeable figure: he 
was attended by ‘a single subaltern. ‘“ I shall call 
every day,” said he, ‘‘ but merely for the sake of form, 
to pay you a visit, and jto know how you are; forT 
must make a daily report concerning you. ‘This man 
indeed (alluding to the subaitern) must remain con- - 
tintially about you, but jess as a guard than as a person 
-ready to serve you.” 

‘The Counsellor, happy to have done with me, told 
me on going away, that he should immediately introduce 
a friend of his to. me, whom he had brought into 
Siberia the preceding summer, and of whom he had 
already spoken in. very flattering terms on the road; 
but as his praise was no recommendation with me, I 
had no desire to make this new acquaintance. My 
surprise, however, was the more agreeable, when he in-- 
troduced M. Kiniékoff, one of the best informed young 
men I had ever met with. He accosted me in French, 
assured me he had repeatedly read my works, and said 
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‘many handsome things to me on that subject. He 
- offered me his services, | lamented that { had experienced 

the same misfortune that had befallen him, and parti- 
cularly that had travelled in such bad company, with 
such a miscreant! 

Kiniakoff, the son of a man of rank, of the town 
of Sumbiesk, had been sent to Siberia, with two of his 
brothers, and some other officers, for having lampooned 
the e Emperor. He alone had the good fortune to re- 

4in at Tobolsk ; two others of them had Irkutzk for 

ir prison: his youngest brother was loaded with 
feiters, and closely confined in.a small fortress four 
thousand verstes from Tobolsk ; another in the dreadful 
Beresow, a place, equalling in horrors, all that can be 
inagined of the infernal regions, 

. I derived no small consolation from. meeting with a 
‘man whe appeared endowed with noble. sentiments; 
and with whom, from the first quarter of an hour after 
cur meeting, I felt myself as familiar as if he had been 
an old acquaintance. He promised me books ; what 
Juxury! From him I learnt that the Emperor had. 
proscribed all foreign literature throughout his domi- 
Tons, and. that my pieces were frequently acted at 
Tobolsk, in an indifferent manner indeed, but with 
great applause ; he likewise was pleased to add, that 
my arrival here was more talked of than that of half 
adozen generals in chief would have been. He even 
offered me, with the Governor’s leave, his house and 
his table. We conversed together more than an hour, 
and parted highly satistied with each other. Among 
ether visitors, Baron de Sommaruga, a lieutenant- 
eolonel in the Austrian service, and knight of the order 
of Maria Theresa, did me the favour to call en me. 
He had fought a duel in consequence of a love affair, 
while he was at Riga: and bis rival, a man of more 

interest than himself, bad procured his exile, with- 
out reaping any advantage from it; for the young 
’ Tady, a girl of eighteen, whom Sommaruga had married, 
soon after left her relations, and flew to Tobolsk to 
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share the misfortunes of her husband. She ia 
this long journey, without knowing a word of the Rus- 
sian language, and under the sole escort of a common 
courier. Hearing at Mescow that her husband lay ill” 
at 'T'wer, she instantly flew to him, and after that ac-” 
companied him to 'Tobolsk, where [ have often witness-. 
ed her uishaken attachment: She has evinced great 
kindness towards me, 

I also saw here Count de Sultikoff, a man advanced | 
in years, and in afuent circumstances, who had been 
exiled for usurious practices. He kept a good honse 
here, and was a very agreeable companion: through his - 
means I was furnished with newspapers. - ; 

Three tradesmen trom Moscow, two Frenchmen, 
and a German, increased the number of unfortunate’ 
exiles at this place, having been concerned in smuggling 
transactions to the amount of not more than two hun- 
dred roubles. . I also received the visits of four Poles, : 
who had been sent into exile for nprudencies of a po- 
litical nature. They were poory though of noble birth,” 
and received each an allowance from the state of twerity 
copecks, or about ten French sols a day. In a word, 
my chamber was crowded with guests, ® circumstance’ 
extremely inconvenient to me; and I felt relieved when 
the approach of night. enabled me to retire to my bed, 
and to the indulgence of my own reflections. 

Here foliows a memorial drawn up by M. Kotzebue 
to the Emperor, containing’ eighteen articles, with 
proofs and documents; but a copy of which would lite 
tle mterest the reader. 

The beneficence of the Governor was truly great, om 
sending a message by the Counsellor to enquire at. 
what time his Excellency would favour M. Kotzebue 

with an audience; he received this answer, that, from five” 
in the morning till eleven at might, the Governor was 

vat his service. He invited him every day to his table, 
_ and loaded him’ with kindness, in the face of two sena~ 
tors sent thither to inspect his government, and make. 
report of his conduct. These senators, however, were 
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possessed of no less generosity. He also proeured for 
-him an Italian servant, called Rossi or Russ; sent thi- 
ther by Prince Potemkin, for a conspiracy. He was 
an expert fellow, fit for any thing, but anaccemplished 
sharper. 

During the early part of my residence at Tubolsk, 
I confess I enjoyed unbounded liberty. I visited and 
received visits, when and as often as I pleased. I was 
seldom without friends when at home, and I often visit- 
ed my friend Kiniakoff. He lived in a very agreeable 

“style, and had a collection of choice books, among 
which were most of the best French authors. I had 
also the privilege of walking about the streets, and even 
beyond the gates, at my pleasure. 

- But this indulgence was suddenly withdrawn. One 
morning the Governor sent for me, and in the kindest 
manner expressed his uneasiness on my account. ‘ Your 

arrival,” said he, “‘ has attracted much notice here, and 
it becomes still more generally the topic of conversa- 
tion; I cannot, therefore, consider you as @ person of 

“no eonsequence, and I must be the more circumspect, 
as your Counsellor does not yet think of departing; I 
fear, indeed, he stays to be a spy upon your conduct. 
‘The senators too may be displeased that you are treat- 
ed with so much indulgence. It appears necessary, for 

our mutual interest, that you should live under a little 
more restraint; I. beg, therefore, (this generous man 
could command, and yet he begg ged) that you will re- 
ceive no visits, except those of your physician; nor visit, 
any house éxcept his and mine: at-eyery heur of the 

‘May my door will be open to you.” I entreated him to 
‘make-an exception with respect to Kinidkoff. He 
shrugged up his shoulders, acknowledged the merit of 
that young man, and said “That he was himself fond of 

his company, and was convinced of his innocence; yet,” 

“continued he, “he is looked upon with suspicion, and 
‘that-his sufficient to injure you.” I thanked him for 
‘the goodness he had evinced i in thus explaining his mo- 

fives, and without saying another word, yielded to his 
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arguments. However, excepting paying visits, T could 
walk out whenever I pleased, both within and without 
the city, entirely unmolested. 

By means of my Italian knave I was enabled to cor 
respond with my good friend: we often met under the 
arcades in the great square; and while the by-standers 
would imagine we were both employed in looking at the 
various articles placed there for sale, we took the op- 
portunity of exchanging a few words. 

_ .We were indeed under no fear of being bet rayed 
the unfortunate exile is sure of the public compassion, 
Several tradesmen, the first time I went to them, 
whispered in my ear; “ Do you want te send a letter 

’ give it me, and I will take care to forward it.’ This 
trouble they take wpon themselves without the least in- 
terested motive, without even receiving the smallest re 
compense. The name which they give the exiles seems 

te have been dictated by the tenderest, sentiments of 
compassion, and a full conviction of their inmnecence— 
they call them unfortunates (neschtschastii). Who it 
that man? they have asked: An unfortunate, would be 
the answer. . And I-never heard them eali an exile by 

any other name, much less by any humiliating denomi 
nation implying g " euilt, 

Foreigners have been led to entertain such errones 
ous, Or at least imperfect, ideas of what is called being 
exiled to Siberia, that I think it necessary to throw somi¢ 
light upon that subject. 

The exiles are divided into several classes, very diff 
ferent from each other. The first class is. composed 
malefactors, legally convieted. of the: most astrecioti 

ctimes, and whose sentences have been eonfirmed b+ 
the senate. These criminals are doomed to work in thi 
mines of Nertschinsk, whither they ate eonduetcd 4i 
cliains-and on foot. Theit sufferings ate worse that 
death; as they commonly have undergone the chastise, 
ment of the knout, and have had their nostrils: slit, 

The second class comprises that déseription of ori 
thinals, who, though less.guilty than the first, have bee 
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_ jeridicaily condemned to banishment. These are en- 
rolled among the peasantry, or bondmen; their names 
are changed to those of the boors among whom. they 
are settled, and they are employed as cultivators of the 

soil. We met with many of this description with slit 

nostrils; these criminals, however, have it in their power, 
if they are at all diligent, to gain something for them- 
selves, and thereby render their condition more tolera- 
ble. 

"The third class consists of such as the law has actually 
condemned, but sentenced only to banishment, without 
the addition of any infamous and oppressive punish- 

ment.. If they are of noble birth, they do not lose their 

yank. They are allowed to live without molestation on 
the spot assigned to them, and they are permitted te 
receive their usual i incomes; or, in case they have none, 
the crown furnishes them with twenty or thirty copecs 
aday, or more. . 

‘Lhe fourth and last elass includes those who, without 
any legal process, are exiled in an arbitrary manner at 
the mere pleasure of the Sovereign. They are generally 

-eonfounded with the third class. These may write to 
their families or to the Emperor, but. the letters are 
first perused by the Governor, and afterwards forward- 
ved through his means. Sometimes exiles of this class 
are confined in fortresses, and kept in chains. Instances 
of this sort were however very rare; and under the mild 
and merciful reign of Alexander I. this class has entire- 
ly disappeared. | 
_ Towards the evening I commonly took a turn in the 
‘town, or tothe great square, "This city is large; most 
of the-streets are broad and straight, and the houses 
chiefly constructed of wood; those built of stone are 
-commodious, and in the- modern taste. ‘The churches, 
which are very numerous, are all heavily designed. 
The streets ave paved, or rather planked, with thick 
timber, which is far cleaner and much more agreeable 
‘than pebbles. The town is traversed lengthways by 
navigable canals, ever which are bridges kept in good 
s D . 
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repair. The basar is very spacious; where, besides 
provisions and things of the first necessity, a great 
de of Chinese and European goods are exposed 
to sale. These articles are extr emely dear, but the price 
of all kinds of provisions is very moderate. This 
square is crowded incessantly with people’ of _ all 
nations, particularly Russians and Tartars, Kirgists, and 
Caimucks. The fish-market atforded a very, novel 
spectacle to me. Great quantities of different. kinds 
of fish, which I had hitherto known merely by descrip- 
tion, were exposed, both dead and alive, in tubs and 
barges, for sale. 

Cur iosity sometimes led me to the playbouse.. The 
building is spacious, and fitted up with a row of boxes, 
The greater number of these boxes belong to indivi- 
duals; and every proprietor having a right to ornament 
his own box in what manner he pleases, the variety of 
decorations was very striking. ‘The balustrade was 
covered in many places with rich silks of very fanciful 
colours. At the back of the boxes were girandole 
mirrors. ‘The whole, it is true, had an Asiatic appear- 
ance; but at first sight it did not fail to produce a good 
effect. ‘Fhe orchestra was execrable. The company 
‘of performers was made up of exiles. Among the 
number of these was the wife of my worthy Rossi, a 
native of Revel, who, having been transported to Si- 
beria for some eines found a suitable husband in the 
person of my valet.. She now plays the parts of mo-. 
thers and matrons on the boards of the national theatre: 
of Tobolsk. The decorations, the dresses, the acting, 
the singing, were all below criticism. The admittance: 
to the best places costs no more than thirty copecs,, 
or nearly fifteen French sols. 

Misanthropy and Repentance, the Natural Son, and | 
some other of my pieces, had been represented with, 
much applause. They were getting up the Virgin of] 
the Sun; but the dresses and decorations demanding ; 
an Ro des beyond the manager’s revenues, they had! 
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determined to ‘supply the deficiency by making a col--. 
lection among the principal inhabitants of the place. 

There is bic wine aclub at Toboisk cs believe they 
callit the Casias), kept by an Italian, whose nostrils are 
shit. He bad been guilty of murder; and having 
sturdily undergone ri discipline of the kneut, he 
- gained ins livelihood in this manner. L never entered . 
this house. 

During my stay here, a ball ane a masquerade had. 
been twice given ia honour of the two deputies: from 
the senate. i was invited to both in due form; but ° 
being unwilling to make a show of myself and my 
mistortunes, I “did not accept the invitations, and can 
therefore say nothing of the fair sex of 'Tobolsk. 
Except the excellent iamiiy of Aulic Counseller Peter- 
son, and the beautiful and amiable daughter of Colonel. 
Kiimer, I scarcely saw a wonian of condition in the 
place. 

I should have walked about the environs of the: 
town more frequently than I did, ii the insupportable. 
heat during day-time, and the guats, still more mtolera~ 
ble at night, had not hinderei me trom taking that re-, 
“creation. Not a day passed in which Reaunmr’s ther- 
mometer was not from 26 to 28 degrees. We had re-, 
gularly five or six hurricanes evéry four-and-twenty _ 
hours; which, proceeding from: all polts of the com~, 
pass, seemed like a war of winds. “There. were tre-> 
meudous showers of rain, which, however, very little,- 
if at ail, refreshed the air. Notwithstanding all this 
heat, nature is very sparing in her gifts here; and I 
did not see a single fruit-bearing tree. The Governor's 
garden, indeed, ‘which is certainly y the finest in-ail the 
conintry, contained scarcely any thing but the black 
alder, ‘the Siberian pea-tree, and the birch. Tins last 
tree is very common all. oyer -the country, but it is, 
slender and-dwarfish. Ata distatice, a stranger weuld 
take a grove of old birch-trees; for a cluster of young 
© Enropean plants, There were likewise a few green 

and red gooseberry-bushes in the Governor’s garden,. 
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with various kinds ef cabbages, and a few cuecumber- 
plants in flower. Some apple-trees are also to be 
found in the neighbourhood of Tiumen, which bear 
fruit about the size of walnuts. 

If the inhabitants of this country are little indebted 
to nature for fruits, she has abundantly compensated 
tor that defect inthe article of grain. The Siberian buck- 

wheat, so well known in Europe, is produced without 
culture, and requires uo other labour than that of 
reaping it. Every sort of grain grows in astonishing 
abundance. The grass too is thick and succulent; the 
soil is in general of a dark colour, loose, and requires | 
no manure. 

In the same degree that the heat is insupportable in 
summer, so is the cold during winter; and the thermo- 
meter often falls to forty degrees below the cypher. 

This severe climate is however conducive to health. 
My physician knew of only two prevalent diseases: 
the one a disease too common in most parts of the 
world; the other a catarrhal fever, to which the inha- 
bitants are liable on account of the sudden changes in 
the temperature of the air; yet, by proper attention, 
particularly at night-fal, a man may attain toa healthy 
eld age in Siberia. 

The Governor at length being under the painful ne- 
cessity of requiring M. Kotzebue’s departure from 
Tobolsk, he was obliged to part with his carriage for a 
fourth part of its value ; and having purchased some 
necessaries, and got a oy books SG his friends, he 
took leave of the Governor, who furnished him with 
letters of recommendation to the principal persons at 
Kurgan, presented him with a chest of fine tea, and 
every W eek after sent him the Frankfort Journal. He 
departed on the 13th ef June; and next day, at four in 
afternoon, got in sight of Kurgan. : 

A single steeple raises its head above a group of 
mean-looking buildmgs. The town is situated on 
an elevated ‘bank of the Tobol: it is surrounded with 
a naked and barren heath, velvicti spreads: itself on all 
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sides, for several verstes, to the foot of ‘some rising 
woodlands: it is intersected by a great number of 
lakes choaked up with reeds. The rainy weather by no: 
means rendered the landscape more inviting, ‘The 
name of Kurgan, which signsies a grave, | had. long 
considered as a bad omen. 

Kurgah has two spacious streets, lying parallel to . 
each other. We alighted at the house in which the 
common court of justice isheld: my subaltern entered, 
and quickly returned with the account of the cored. 
nitshie, or the head of the ‘police, bemg from “home, 
and that the president in the district acted in his place. . 
We then drove to him, and arriving at the door, I w as 
announced, and in a few miniites ied to walle et 

I was introduced to an old man whose countenance 
was extremely engaging, but who imagined it was ne- 
cessary to assume a serious and important air on this 
occasion. He saluted me coldly, put on his spectacles, 
epened every paper which concerned me, and read 
taem with great composure one after the other, without 
paying the least attention tome. I thought it would 
be as well to give him a hmt how I wished to be. 
treated, both at the present time and in future, and 
taking a chair I sat myself down. He cast a side 
glance at me, and seemed much surprised, but conti- 
nued to read on without uttering a single word. 

In an adjoinmg chamber | noticed a curious group 
Gf persons, consisting of several grown up children, a 
handsome woman, (the President’s second wite) his 
mother, who was almost blind, and a middle aged man 
ja Polish dress. They-all ined their eyes on me in 
silence, and not a word was spoken till the reading of 
the papers was concluded. Probably the Governor 
had recommended me to the President, or rather his 
own heart spoke in my behalf, as he then turned to me, 
and with a smiling countenance gave me his hand, 
and welcomed me to his house. ..He presented me to 
his family, and to the Pole, whom he congratulated on - 

D3 
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having found a companion in misfortune, and whom he 
also recommended to my friendship. I embraced hin 
with cominiseration, and we both felt that the similarity 
of our destinies would soon make us brothers and 
_friends. 

. The president of the common -tribunal of the pro- 
vince, and at the same time first, magistrate of Kurgan, 
was named De Gravi. He had lately been named 
Awe Counsellor, and though not foolishly vain, he 
seemed not a little flattered by the title. 

After the first compliments were over, he began to 
think about providing me with a lodging, which, ae- 
cording to the Governor’s order, was to be one of the 
best that could be found. Such lodging, however, 
being of the number of those the Crown disposes of, 
and which the proprietor of the town is obliged to 
furnish gratis on the arrival of an exile, it is natural 
enough that every inhabitant does all he can to avoid - 
this disagreeable tax, and that he whose lot it is to 
submit to it accommodates the unbidden guest with 
the worst room in the house. 

M. de Gravi,.who had been a long ‘ime considering 
fins matter, at.last named for my host a kiid of adju- 

t, alittle hump-backed man. He then invited me 
to supper, but I begged he would excuse me, as I stood 
in great need of rest, and wished likewise to arrange 
my ae ans at my new lodging. = 

‘E accompanied my guide, who led me to a smail 
low-built house, where “L was nearly breaking my head 
in gomg in at the door. This beginning promised 
but paltry accommodation, and the rooms b was. shewn 
info were still less inviting. They were nothing hetter 
than mere holes, in which aman could hardly stand 
upright ; the walls were naked, there was no bed, nor 
any other furniture than a table and two woodem 
stools: the windows were patched with paper. I 
sighed from the bottom of my heart; the mistress of the 
house returned my.sigh in a most cordial manner, and 
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with silent il-humour set about clearing the place ‘of 
Some linen, a few broken utensils, and some old clothes, 
“Which she ‘had been accustomed to keep there, 

. L grew, however, in some degree, reconciled to the 
lodging, and began to make my "little arrangements as 
well. as I was able. Scarcely had I been an hour in 
the house, when the worthy ‘de Gravi sent me a ham, 

- two loaves of bread, some eggs, fresh butter, and other 

_ provisions, out of which my dextrous Rossi pr epared an 
excelient supper, rather indeed for himself than for me. 
After this I endeavoured to invoke the power of sleep 
for the first time at Kurgan, but the distress of mind 
under w hich I laboured, and the myriads of insects that 
tormented me, did not allow me to close my eyes. 

The next day, rather early in the morning, ; “received 
the visits of the principal people of the town in which I 
was to pass the gloomy remnant of my days. 

‘The most interesting maa in all the place was cer- 

“tainly a Polish gentleman, whose name was fwan So- 
koloff. We possessed an estate situated upon the new 
-Russian-Prussian frontiers, and had neither takea arms 
nor had any concern directly or indirecctly in the revo- 
lution. of Poland. A friend of his who kept up a 
correspondence with seme of the new Prus ian subjects, 
imagined he might receive his letters with more cer- 
tainty by having them addressed to Sokoloff, and with- 
out informing: him of the matter, pointed out that way 
of communication to his correspondents. The first 
letter was intercepted. Sokoloff, who was a periect 
stranger to the whole transaction, was at dinner in the 
neighbourhood, with his friend General ‘Wielhurski,, 
when he was arrested with several others, both innocent 
and guilty. ‘hey were a long time confined as state 
isoners, in a fortress of which I forget the name. 
Ihe ids was reported at. Petersburgh, and they all 
‘obtained their pardon on condition of being transported 
into Siberia for life. 
 Sokolotf and his companions were thrown into ki- 
Tbicks, aud conducted to the place of their destination, 
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The road lay within a few verstes of his estate. In” 
vain he petitioned to be permitted to bid farewell to his 
family, to take a little linen and some clothes with 
him; no attention was paid to his entreaties. In the 
same kibick he was dragged on to Tobolsk. At that 
place he was separated ‘from his friends, and sent to— 
Kurgan, where he has led a most melancholy life for. 
three years past, without having received the least in- 
telligence of his wife and six children. . 

Notwithstanding the galling misery that oppresses ‘ 
him, he refuses every present that is offered him, lives 
upon milk, bread, and quass, and appears always de- 
cently dressed. He is particularly well received by. 
M. de Gravi, as he unites to uncommon goodness of ? 
heart, the manners of polished society, and is able to 
preserve under the pressure of adversity, an equanimity 
of mind, which I have often admired, ‘and sometimes 
envied, being myself unable to attain it. 

With a single trait I shali finish the character of this 
extraordinary man. He has been so scrupulously 
honourable as to reject every offer that has been made 
him to convey letters to his family, solely because he 
had promised government never to avail himself of 
any indirect means whatever to carry on a correspond- 
ence with any of his relations, that indulgence having 
been strictly prohibited him. 

T now return to my own history. Not one of those 
who came to see me on the day after my atrival, came 
empty-handed : every one brought me something either. 
to eat or to drink, and I was at a loss for room to store 
their presents. M. de Gravi came in person to know 
how I liked my new lodging ; I confessed it did not 
please meatall. He immediately offered to accompany 
me over’the whole town in quest of such as he was, 
‘able to dispose of: I accepted his offer with gratitude, 
and we passed a great part of the day in examining 
several houses, bnt most of them were found to a 
still worse, and very few better than that of which 
had taken possession; there was every where such want 
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ef rooms, that had I changed, my servant must have 
sleptin the same chamber with ‘myself—a circumstance 
I could not have supported. 

“At length I requested M. de Gravi to allow me to 

look out for myself, being desirous to try if money, 
the master-key to every door, would not. procure me 
an abode where I might find better accommodations. 
He freely gave me leave, observing, at the same time, 
that I should find nothing to my liking. I chiefly re- 
lied on my intelligent. Rossi, who, in the course of 
twenty-four hours, was well acquainted with the town, 
and had perhaps already over-reached some of its un- 
suspecting inhabitants. He began to make inquiries, 
aad sooa returned with information, that I might be- 
come sole master of a small new house, if_L. ee ta 
make a sacrifice of the sum of fiftees foabies a mouth. 
"Fie owner was a tradesman, who, allured by the love 
of gain, would willingly give up his whole habitation, 
_ and.confine himself to a small apartment behind it. 
_ » I went immediately to the man, and took a survey of 
* the house, which I found so convenient and well’ fur- 
nished, considering the place we were in, that it much 
‘Surpassed my expectations. It consisted of one large 
room, another of less size, together with a warm and 
spacious kitchen, and a kind ‘of lumber room, which 
the Russians call Aladavai. The extravagant terms 
demanded I was glad to comply with; and I did so 
‘rather as from the. cheapness of provisions, I considered 
that [ had money to sipor! me till I should be able 
to get some reimittance, or a change should take place. 

{ shall mention the price of several kinds of pro- 
visions, observing, at the same time, that my honest 
servant seldom failed to cheat me out of one half of 
the sums I entrusted to him. Bread costs at the rate 
of four French sels for a loaf of six pounds weight ; 
beef sold for a sol and a half a pound; a fowl, a sl 
and a half; butter from three to four sols a pound ; 
couple of heath cocks at most four sols; hares w ieaiat 
their skins were to be had for nothing, as the Russians 
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never eat them: a dish of fish two sols; a cord of 
wood a livre. The most confirmed drinker could not: 
swallow more than half a sol of quass:a day. 

Other articles, particularly articles of luxury, are, 
on the contrary, exorbitantly dear. A quart of French 
brandy costs two roubles and a half; sugar a rouble a’ 
pound ; coffee a rouble anda haif, or upwards; half 
a dozen packs of ugly cards, seven roubles ; a quire of 
Dutch paper about three roubles. 

These, however, are articles a man may do without, 
and I found, at the end of the first week, that I had 
_ hardly spent two roubles, including washing, candles,: 
and other trifling things. It is true, my table was as: 
frugal as I was able to make it. The delicacies which 
appeared on it consisted of bread and flour, and ex- 
cellent fresh butter, Of the latter I never ate better’ 
in any part of the world: its good qualities arise from’ 
the rich pasturage in the neighbourhood, where the 
cattle graze at will. In addition to my bread and 
butter, I had sometimes a fowl stewed with rice, or a 
pigeon, or a duck, which I had shot myself; and my” 
desert was nothing more than a draught of quass. 

My way of living in general was ‘as follows: I rose 
at six, and*studied the Russian language for an hour. 
Ithen took my breakfast, and sat down tor some heurs, 
to the history of my misfortunes. After this, I usually 
walked on the banks of the Tobe] in my bed-gown 
and slippers. At my return I usually read Seneca; I 
then took my plain dinner, after which I indulged my- 
self with an hour’s nap, and when I awoke, took up> 
Pallas or Gmelin, till Sokoloff called on me to take 
the diversion of shooting. On our return he generally- 
drank tea with me, over which we repeated the story. 
_ of our misfortunes, imparted to each other our hopes, 
or combated each other’s fears. After his departure 
I again read Seneca, and ate a slice of bread and butter 
for my supper; I then played alone at grande patience, 
a kind of fortune-tellng game at. cards, and went to 
bed more or less. sorrowful (1 am alniost ashamed to. 
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“own. it) as the game had ee ae more of -. suc- 
_ ®essful. 
_ Shooting was a most agreeable amusemen it, and al- 
‘though we were miserably provided with apparatus, from 
the great abundance of game we had pienty of sport. 
Another recreation was long and frequent waiks on 
the banks of the Tobol, where tie girls of Kurgan 
were constantly washing linen, and bathing with great 
Merriment, but perf fect decency. Seneca, however, 
was my great relief. His admirable sentiments daily 
administered the balm of patience and fortitude to my 
‘wounds. The similarity of our fates rendered him 
still more dear to me. He was an exile, he was inno- 
cent; he passed eight melancholy years among the 
barren rocks of Corsica. The description he gives of 
his situation accords with my own. He complains of 
an unpleasant climate, of the savage manners and un- 


‘wouth language of the inhabitants. All this was ap- 
plicable to me 


Of the inhabitants of Kurgan M. Kotzebue speaks 


thus:— 


I was invited to all their little feasts; every one 3 


- would fain divide his pittance, and share his pleasures 


with me. On my arrival among them they did know 


me as an author; but a parag raph which was in- 
ser ted in the Moscow Gazette, relative to the brilliant 


‘success of my pieces on the English stage, informed 
them of.my literary existence, and. served to increase 
that esteem which they had already evinced for ine. 
The good-nature with which they endeavour ed to divert 


ane, ‘and the kind intention they had in drawing me 


into their little circles, have sometimes proved trouble- 


‘some to me; for, on one hand, my mind ‘was ill 


adapted to any intercourse with mankind, and, on the 
other, their company had but few charins for an Euro- 


pean like myself, spoiled by the habits of polished 


} £0¢ iety. 


The following may serve as a sketch of the state of 


svciety 2 at this place. The Asseasptn udas Nikitisch, 
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“e F the festival of his patron Saint, which, it 
must be observed, in Russia is a more nnportant festival 
than a birth-day. He came to meearly ia the morning, 
and invited me to his house, where, he said, I should 
t all the principal people of the place. 1 went, 
and on my arrival was stunned by the noise’ of five 
men, whom they called singers. ‘These men, turning 
their backs to the company, apply their right ‘hands to 
their mouths to nyprove the sound of their voices, and 
make as loud a noise as possible in one corner of the 
room. This was the salutation given to every guest on 
his entering the house. An immense table groaned 
under the weight of twenty dishes, bat I could see 
neither plates nor chairs for the accommodation of the 
company. The whole had the appearance of a break+ 
fast, which the Russians often give wider the name o 
a sacuschka, |The principal disltes were pirogues, not 
made‘of meat as is usual, but of different kinds of 
fish, it being the season of Lent. There were besides 
several dishes of soused fish, and pastry of many serts. 
The imaster of the house carried a huge br. andy bottle 
_ inthis hand, eager to serve his guests, whe frequently 
. drank to his health, and, to my ‘great surprise, witheut 
i any signs of intoxication. There was no wines 
and indeed I had drank none in Siberia, except at To 
bolsk, at the Governor’s table: it was a Russian wine, 
palatable enough, which, if I mistake not, had been 
pecered from the Crimea. Instead of wine onr host 
presented us with mead; another rarity, aud much 
esteenied here, as there are no bees in Siberia. Every 
«  puest, except myself, however, pees brandy to this 
mead. 

J expected every sabi that another door would 
be thrown open, and that the company would: sit 
down to table; but I expected in vam. The guests 
took their hats one after the other, and went anys 

ais! [felt it necessary to follow their example, 

‘fs the entertainment over? said: i to M, de manic 
who, stood near We, ‘ 


= 
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then changed; the great table still occupied th e 
of the room, but-instead of pirogues, fish, and brandy,’ 
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» No,” replied-he; “ the company are going home 


‘to take their naps, and-at five o ‘clock they will be here 
; again.” - 


-"Lreturned at the appointed hour. The se 


qt was.covere adi withcakes, raisins, almonds, anda quan- 


tity of Chinese sweetmeats, several of which were of an’ 
¥ ’ 


exquisite flavour, aud-among which I remarked a dry 
conserve of apples cut. int © slices. 

"The mistress: of ‘the pant a young and: charming 
RA now made her appearance, and with her the 
ladies and daughters of the guests, in their old- rebel 


ed dresses. Yeaand F rench brandy were handed to 


2 company, with punch, into which'the olekwe berry 
ccinitm okyceccos) was squeezed instead of lemons. 


“Card-tabies were then set, and the. guests played at a 


game called Boston as long: is the brandy allowed them: | 
to distinguish the colour ee the cards. At supper-time: 
every person retired as they had done at noon, and the 


entertainment closed. 


M. K. states his S pians for escape, and also’a mémo- 


ialto the Emperor; but av nde unexpected cifcumstance — 


ov 


“pal ai.end to his misfertuces. Tn the midst of a gamé 
at er aEnaze patience bi 1S: S€t¥a interrups ed hi zDD y say ing, 
«& This very moment a dragoon is arrived. to take you 
away.” Struck with terror, | started from iny Chair, 


and looked i him full in the face without’ be ‘ing “able 


mw? 


te itera slagie word, 


“ Yes, yes,” continu ed he, °¢ we shall perks aps set off 
- -this-very day fox Voboisk.” 

‘low?’ was all I was able to say; 
What had-I to expect! My ii rerty ? Alas, no! For 
* in such case, why was I to be takea back to Tobolsk? 
[had nothing better before me than the horrid prose 


pect of being transported from Tobolsk further up the _ 


country, perhaps to Kamstchatka. | waited for more 
than ten minutes ia the most pain‘ul state of su enée, 
fox the arrival cf my sentence, .Tuese tewminutes are 
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to be numbered among the most dreadful of my life. 
At last I perceived from my window M. de Gravi, ac- 
companied by a crowd of people, turning the corner of 
the street, and in the midst of them [ discerned a 
dragoon, with a plume that covered his hat. 1 re- 
mained more ‘dead {han alive, waiting to know my fate. 

I walked with trembling steps about the room, and 
again Urawing near the window, I could distinguish the 
features of M. de Gravi, which seemed to be very 
composed. A ray of hope new gleamed -upom me; 
yet heaviness still pressed upon my heart. 

The people were now in the yard! M. de Gravi 
looked up at my window, perceived ime there, and 
saluted me in a gay and friendly manner. I felt my 
heart grow lighter; 1 attempted to go out to méet 
him, but was unable: I remained quite motionless, 
‘and fixed my eyes upon the door of the chamber :—it 
opened: I endeavoured ‘to speak, but continued 
speechless, . 

Prosdawlaja, wui swobcdni—* 1 congratulate you, 
you are free.”—-As he uttered these words, the good 
De Gravi threw himself into my arms, and shed tears. 
of joy. I saw nothing, heard nothing; felt only the 
tears of De Gravi, which wet my cheek, while my own 
eyes remained dry. The cry of Prosdawlaja, was re- 
peated by all around me ;. every one strove to be first 
to embrace me, and my servant too pressed me to his 
heart. I permitted ali these proceedings, still looking 
at them with silent stupor; I could neither thank them, 
nor utter a word. 

The dragoon then delivered me a letter from the 
Governor. J had strength encugh to open it, and I 
_ read the following lines, which were written in French : 

ve Ry | . : : | 

“‘ Rejoice, but moderate your transports ; 

“ the state of your health requires it. My prediction 

“‘ js accomplished. I have the satisfaction to inform 

« you that our gracious Emperor desires your return. 

«Command every thing of which you may be im 
3 
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“want, and it stall be procured you. Orders are al- 
“ ready given for your accommodation. Hasten and 
** receive the congratulations of, 

in “Your very humble servant, 
July 4th. “ DE KuscHELEFF.” 

Suddenly Sokoloff came in and fell upon ny neck, 
pressed me in, his arms, and shed many bitter tears. 
“Tam again,” said he, much afiected, “alone and 
forsaken; but what dees it signity ? God knows,'I re- 
joice sincerely in ‘your deliverance.” 

All the principal people of the town crowded about! 
me; the room could scarcely hold them. Every one 
‘Was eager to testify his joy, and to compliment me on 
this occasion. The worthy De Gravi, who naturally 
imagined such a crowd would at the present moment 
prove troublesome to me, dispersed them by degrees, 
and: proposed my going to dine at his house. I couid 
meither eat nor drink.“ When do you think of setting 
off? said he. . In two hours,” I replied. “ What 
shall you want ?’-—* Horses.’—He smiled and left me. 

I was as impatient as a child; all my things.were’ 
erammed in haste into my portmantua, aud thrown 
into a kibick.. I hastily acquitted’ myself of my last 
duty at Kurgan, and took leave of all my good friends, 
At will be supposed [ did not stay many minutes in one 
house. 1 remained longer with my excellent friend 
De Gravi, and ‘he exacted a sacrifice from me on. 
leaving him, which gave me no smail pain, but which 
I could not refuse, as he so thane me in the most 
pressing manner. 

‘The 7th of July was a solemn Jets fal the true 
meaning of which I was never able to discover. It 
chiefly consisted in transporting the i image of. the Saint 
of a neignbdouring village into the town. The Saint 
of the town was “eartied in procession to meet it, re-. 
ceived it with politeness, and bore it company to its 
own temple; honoured it with certain prayers and 
hymns, and accompanied it back in the evening. All 
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the inhabitants of the place escorted their Saint on 
this little excursion, singing psalms as hey marched 
‘ along. The worthy De Gravi thought it his duty to be 
at the head of this procession, and it was at this cere- 
mony that I was compelled to be present. He assured 
me it would not last half an hour, and I acconipanied 
hir, ) 
Bome by six pretty country girls, and attended by a 
priest with a long beard, the Saint of the village met 
us in the skirts of the town. Every ene sang and 
made the sign of the cross. The unages of the two 
Saints politely exchanged salutations. We returned 
with them te the town; the stranger Saint went to the 
house of its host, and I few to mine to make my last 
preparations, — 

I found my good friend Sokoloff there, whose heart 
was much oppressed on account of our separaticn. 
The night before we had both observed, that the 
liberty of the one would render the captivity of the 
cther doubly painful. ‘The following day the eircum- 
stance was to take piace! I made him a present of nry 
. gun, my shooting apparatus, all my pewder and shot, 

‘and every thing else that I could spare. He accepted 
them witheut saying a word; andtt could read in his 
moistened eye, that he had much rather have had wy 
company than my presents. I pressed him to write to 
his family, and promised to transmit his letters safe into 
their hands. His conscience, however, which - was 
scrupulous to excess, would not permit bim to enibrace 
my offer. He was determined in. no respect to disobey 
the severe orders he had received ; and deemed it meri- 
| torious rather to suffer every thing than incur the im- 
putation of a single fault? 

I was obliged to wait an bour for the horses. Never 
in nvy life did I feel myself so much upon thorns. I 
was hardly capable of acknowledging the marks of 
kindness . svjolt the Kurganians lavished upen me. 
One had made me some punch ; another loaded my 
kibick with: provisions; a third presented me with a 
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* pot of cucumbers. I must have walked on foot by 
thé side of my carriage, had I accepted all their pre-. 
sents. “May the benediction of Heaven fall on these 
good people! I shall see them no more, but I bear in 
iny heart a tender and grateful remembrance of their 
hospitality. 

‘The horses at length arrived. Iwas embraced by 
the whole circle, and put into the kibick. Good old 
De Gravi got in with me, determined, as he said, to 
accompany mie out-of the gates. Beans aad 
_ prayers were showered on me at parting; and I was 
lost in a transport of delight. After proceeding about 
> two verstes on my journey, De Gravi stopped fhe 
postillion, fell upon my,neck, embraced me, and wept; 
pressed my hand, and alighted from the carriage ; left. 
mé; returned again ; shook me once more by f. hand; 
sobbed, bid me farewell, and departed. 

The . following Getic Tartar scene deserves 
notice :—- . 

One. evening, near sun-set, the axle-tree of my 
; carriage broke foc. when two or three Tartars hmme- 

diately ran to my assistance. QOneof them was a sort 
of carperiter. I stopped before his door, and Jearning 
that the repairs would take up three hours, I desired 
/ my servant. to- make some tea. The ineide of the 
Tartar houses being very dirty, I preferred passing the 
evening, which was exceedingly fine, befere ‘the dcor: 
and having procured a table and a chair, I began to 
open es travelling trunk to take out what was necessar 
te make my tea. Curiosity had drawn all the inhabi- 
tants of the village about me, who seemed to be totally 
: ignorant of the use of i ee of luxury. 

What delighted them to ecstacy was: the locking- 
-giass that lined the lid of my travelling- box. ‘They it 
‘cowering in groups before it, laughed a‘oud at the 
sight of “their own faces, and explained to one anotlier, 
by droll gesticulations, their astonishment at seeing. 
‘before them the country thatlay behind them. took 
* the glass from the lid, ane presented it to the carpenter's 
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wile, who af first cast a look by stealth upon: it, then) 
by degrees grew more familiar with it, and at last ad- 
niired hese if with no small satisfaction, for, she was: 
very pretty. 

Tea being ready, I lighted my pipe, and sat myself 
down upon a pile of timber which stood just opposite: 
my carpenter’s house. It was a picturesque noeturnal! 
scene. A score of Tartars were seated about me,, 
upen the rude steps formed by the beams of timher 3; 
at my feet a little ire was kindled, at which the car- 
peater was working ; and across the way, close to the: 
house, stood severa! women, girls, and children, who: 
were too bashful to ap pena nearer. 

By degrees a very singular conversation took place: 
between meand the surrounding group. “The moment 
they had discovered I was ret a- Russian, they tock: 
courage; I gained their cerfidence; they overwhelmed) 
me with enquiries: Who was i? Where was I geing 2 
What countryman was I? How aid people hve in my’ 
country? Having told them Iwas a Saxon, they con-. 
versed for some time in the Tartar language togethe = 
and then asked me If Saxony was net situated upon 
the Caspian Sea? I knew not how to give them an 
idea of the geographical position of that couutry. 
They were ignorant of ali Germany, except Prussia, 
and of that they had but very confused ideas. ‘They 
had never heard of the name of France, of its Revolu- 
tion, nor its wars. Happy people! 

As far as I have been able to obserye the Tartar 
nation, I have found them frank, ambitious, quick in 
_ perception, of strong feelings, and much addicted to 
revenge. The men are in general tall, stout, and 
hardy. With such faculties and dispesitions, it is im- 
possible that the conduct of the Russians towards them 
snould prodice dny other effects than hatred. The 
'Vartars are considered as the reprobate descendants of 
certain Dinka mdish colonies. The neme of Tartar in 
tls part of the word is an expression as injurious as 
that-of Tsuchon, weich is bestowed on -the wretched 
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jahabitants of the north of the Baltic. They are used 


in the most cruel and ignominious manner. When any 
accident haspens to a Russian on.the road, he claims, 
as the bounden duty of-a slave, the assistance of the 
first Tartar he mects, without condescending either to 
pay or thank bin ior his service. 

i afforded this injured people some consolation, by 


informing them, that several of their mirzas were 


treated with great respect at Petersburg. 
As soon as the carriage was repaired, I prepared to 


“depart. ‘Phe carpenter received a trifie for his labour, 


but refused to take aay thing for his hospitality; and 


-though this accident was far,from being agreeable, ay 


it impeded -my journey, yet I cannot help ccengratn- 
lating myself on-having employed the period of the 
gelay in a very satisfactory manner. : 
1 coutiiued my journey without any farther acci- 
deat, and arrive: on the Oth of July at Tobolsk. 
- | flew to the Goveruor, and found him, as before, in 
his garden. He pressed me to his heart, and his eyes 
sparkled with sincere deligit. 
My first enquiry was respecting those who belonged 
to me. Alas! he was unable to afford me. the least 


_-information ; be however strove to console me by every 


argument in his power. He shewed me the ukase 
which related to me, and which contained only a few 
lines, written in the Court Advocate’s hand, enjoining 


him, “To set the within-naméd Kotzebue, committed 


to his keeping, immediately at liberty; to send him 
* to Petersburg, and to furnish him, at the expense of 
“ the Crown, with whatever was necessary or agreeable 
“to him.” The Courier was also directed to deiray 
all the expenses of the journey. 

The journey to Petersburgh is sufficiently interesting ; 
but we deem it more within our pian to pass it over and. 
'to relate some of the most eventful occurrences of the 
author on his arrival.at the capital, where he had the 
happiness to. embrace lis wite and children; the scene 
Oi tueir meeting is exquisitely patnetic, as well-as the 
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exertions which had been made by this amiable woman 

in her beloved husband’s behalf, and which at length 

were successful. She had gone to consult with her 

friends at Revel, and with a view to a journey to Si- 

beria, when she received by a Courier a letter from | 
Ccunt Pahlen, announcing the Emperor’s permission 

for her to join her husband at Petersburg, with di- 

rections that the full expenses of her journey should: 
be defrayed, | 3 

Tie Emperor, as some indemnification to M. Kot- 
zebue for the ills he and his family had suffered, 
bestowed on him an estate im Livonia, containing 
A400 souls, and bringing in 4000 rubles’ a-year: 
appointing him also manager of the company of German 
comedians, with the title of Aulic Counsellor, and a 
salary of 1200 rubles, secured on the Emperor’ s private 
purse. 

One great cause of gee M. Kotzebue’s release 
we shall give in bis own words ? 

A little piece, entitled The Emperors Head Coach- 
man, 1 had written with a kind of enthusiasm, some 
years ago, to celebrate a generous action of FaulN, 
without dreaming it would éver have any influence on 
my own W elfare. ‘This piece had just been translated 
into the Russian language, by a young man of the 
name of ‘Krasnobolski ; who, being desirous of dedi- 
cating it to the Emperor himself, had applied to several 
persons of consequence, who dissuaded him from his 
intention, or at all events advised the omission of the 
name of Kotzebue in the title-page, since that odious _ 
name was sufficient to ruin every thing. The Russian 
and German play-houses had long since discontinued 
the insertion of my name in the bills of such of my 
pieces as were represented. 

‘Phe honest youth was above having recourse to 
plagiary. “ The piece ts his,” said he, ‘* I am but bis 
translator: I will not deck myself in borrowed plumes ; 
and I shall let his name remain at the head of the 
work.” Findmg, however, insurmountable difficulties 
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& a > . . ° 
in having his translation presented in this form to the 


Emperor, he determined to trausmit it by the post. 


The reception of this piece made a singular impres- 
sion on the mind of the monarch: be perused it, and 
it affected and pleased him. He ordered a valuable 
ring to be given to the translator, and at the same time 
forbad the printing of the: manuscript. Some hours 
after this, he asked for it again, re-perused it, declared 
that he would allow it to be printed, on condition of 
certain passages being omitted; and among others, 
which is hardly credible, the following one: My 


Emperor saluted me; he salutes all worthy people. In 


‘the course of the day he asked for the piece a third 


time, read it over, and then allowed it to be printed 


without any alterations at all. At the same time hé 
declared: Hehad done me wrong; that he owed me re- 
paration, and that he thought it incumbent on him to 
make me a present equebio that conferred on his fether’s 
goachman, 2000 reubles. That very moment he dis- 
patched the Courier to Siberia. 

' Soon after this iny memorial arrived: the Emperor, 
notwithstanding its length, read it twice over from be- 


. 
> 


ginuive to end, and being affected at its contents, he 


gave instant orders to the Governor of Estonia to look 


out for some valuable estate belonging to the crown, 


and situated in the neighbourhood of Friedenthal. He 
was not satisfied with merely making me the present, 


he wouid also confer it in a manner likely to prove the 


Af 


most agreeable to me; and the order did as much cre- 
dit to his head as to his heart. In all the neighbeur- 


hood of Friedenthal there was not another estate of so 


much value as that intended for me. 
Such is the substance of all the information I have 
been able to procure relative to my restoration to liber- 


ty. Of my arrest and exile Iam far from being even 


so well informed; and I deubt whether the hand of 
time itself will be able to withdraw the veil of Inystery 


which hangs over that event. 


Aiter the foregoing trait of the Emperor Pauls 
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whimsical character, the following anecdote will proper- 
ly explain a circumstance which made much noise 
throughout Europe. 

On the 16th day of December, at eight o'clock in 
the morning, Count Pahlen sent me an order to hasten 
to him immediately. Although he had chosen a young 
man of easy and polite manners, and with whom I was 
acquainted, for the messenger; and although he had 
béen expressly enjoined to assure me I had nothing to 
fear, and ought not therefore to be alarmed at the sum- 
mons, the mere sight of him drove back the blood to 
my heart; and my wife was so much terrified on the 
occasion, that she became serious ty indisposed. | 

On my arrival, Count de, Pahlen told me. that 
the Emperor had determined to send a challenge to alll 
the Sovereigns of Europeyand their Ministers; and that 
his Majesty had made a choice of me to draw up the 
form of the challenge, which was to be inserted in the 
newspapers. He added, that Baron Thugut, in parti- 
cular, must be mentioned with redicule; and that Gene- 
rals De Kutuscoff and De Pahlen were to be named as 
seconds to his Majesty. The article of seconds, it may 
be observed, had been communicated but. half aseur 
before, ina note written with a pencil, and w hich. still 
lay on the Count’s table. ‘This singular challenge was 
to be ready in an hour; ‘and I was ordered to present 
it in person to the Emperor. ) 

I obeyed: and in less than an hour returned with the 
challenge which I had drawn up. The Count, who 
knew the Emperor's intentions better than myself, did 
not think it satirical encugh. He made me sit down 
at his desk, and I composed a second, which pleased 
him better. We both went to the palace; and I was 
now, for the first time in my life, to be presented to a 

1an, who, on account of his severity and beneficence, 
the terror and joy which he had caused me, and the 
aversion and eratitude with which, by turns, he had 
inspired me, was become a most Important personage 
in my eyes. J had not desired this honour, and | had 
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much doubted of ever receiving it; for the sight of 
me could not fail to excite sentiments of regret and 
self-reproach in his Imperial Majesty. 

We waited a long time in the anti-chamber. ©The 

“Emperor was gone out on horseback ; he returned late; 
the Count went in to him with my paper, and stayed - 
‘some time ; at Jength he returned much out of humour, 
“and spoke these words to me as le passéd by :—“ Come 
to me at two o'clock; the challenge is not yet strone 
-enough.” 
- Twent home, fully persuaded that it was not in this 
“manner I was likely.to gain the good graces of the 
Sovereign; and scarcely had I been half an hour in the 
Pouse, whieh a running foctman of the Count’s came to 
;me quite out of breath, to imform me I must repair 
“that instant to the Emperor.—I obeyed. 

. The moment I entered the cabinet, in which were 
only himself and Count de Pahien, he rose from his 

‘seat, and walking two or three paces towards me, said, 
in a manner peculiarly graceful, and with his body in- 
clined :-—“ M de Kotzebue, I must, in the first place, be 
reconciled to you.’ 

‘Jewas much struck at a reception T had such little 
‘reason to expect. Princes carry in their hand a ‘magic 
wand called clemency, which renders them all-powerfal: 
every resentment was banished from my breast the 
“moment the Emperor pronounced these words. Agree- 
ably to etiquette, I was going to kneel and kiss his 
hand; he lifted me up"however, in the kindest manner 
kissed me on the forehead, and in very good German 

said: és 

» © You know the world too well to be a <®2nger to 
political events of the day, and you must know likewise 
4m what manner [ have ficured i in them. I have often 
acted like a fool,” added he; with a laugh, “ and it is 
but just I should be punished; and with this view, 
peneretore, I have imposed a chastisement on myself. 
«I wish,” continued he, holding a paper in his hand, 
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‘that this should be imserted in the Horaburg Ga- 
zette, as well as in some other public prints.” 

He then took ise under the arm, in a confidential 
manner, and leading me to the window, read: the paper 
to me, which was written with his own hand in F tench j ; 
it was as follows: | 

“We hear from Petersburg, t that the Emperor of 
Russia, finding that the powers of Europe cannot agree 
among themselves, and being cesirous to put an end to 
a war which has desolated it for eleven years past, in- 
tends to pomt out a spot, to which he willimvite all the 
other Sovereigns to repair and figut a single combat; 
bringing with them as seconds and squires, their most 
enlightened ministers, and theix most. able general:§ 
als as Messrs. Thugut, Pitt, Bernstorff, &c. and that 
the Emperor himself proposes being attended by Ge- 

_nerals Count de Pablen and Kutuscof. We know not 
if this report be worthy of credit: however, the thing 
— not to be destitute of some foundation, and 

rs strong marks of what he has been often taxed 
with.” 

At the last period he langhed most heartil 3 and, 
courtier-like, | laughed too. 

* What do youlaugh at?” said he, twice im one e breath; 
and very rapidly, still continuing to laugh himself. 

‘That your Majesty is so w ell informed of things,’ 

«« Here,” resumed he, putting the paper mto my 
hands, “ translate this into Geraian ; 3 keep the original, 
aud bring me a copy.” 

I took. my leave, and set about my task. The last 
word, taxed with, embarrassed me’ much. Had I 
chosen té: German word, which signifies aecused, the 
expression, I thought, might appear too strong, and 
give the Emperor offence. After mature reflection, I 
went indirectly to work, and I wrote, what ke has deen 
ofien judged capable of. 

At two o'clock I returned to the castle, Count 
_ Koutaissof¥ announced me: I was immediately intro- 

uced, and F found the Emperor alone, 
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* Sit down,” said he, ina very aflable manner. Not 
-ebeying him at first, from motives of mere respect, he 
added, in a severer tone, “ Sit down J say.”—I took a 
chair, and sat oppositeto him at his table. 
. He tock the original French, and said, “ Read your 
translation to me: ” T read slowly, and eyed him oc- 
casionally over the paper, as 1 proceeded. "He laughed 
when I came to the words single combat, and he gave 
a ned of approbation, from time to time, till I came to 
the last word. 
“« Judged capable of!” resumed he; “no, that is 
not the word; you must say, taxed with.” -1 took the 
_ liberty of observing to him, that the word tax, i Ger- | 
' quan, signified to estimate the. value.of goods, and not , 
efanaction. “ That is very well,” replied he, “ but 
/ judged capable does not express the French word 
taré” 
I then ventured to ask, in a low voice, “ If I pane 
be allowed to employ the word aceused.” die 
U 9} 


«Very well, that 1s the word :—accused, ace 
he repeated it three or four times, and I changed 
the expression agreeably to his order. He thanked 
me very cordially for my trouble, and dismissed me, 
equally touched and delighted with the manner ia which 
The had received me. All who have nearly approached 
him will bear witness, that he knew how to be ex- 
7 tremely engaging, and that ia such moments he was 
uite irresistible. 

] did not feel it incumbent on me to emit the cea 
est circumstance relative to a fact which has made so 
much noise in the world. The challenge appeared 
twe days after in the Court Gazette, to the great as- 
tonishment of the whole town. The President of the 
Academy of Sciences, who had received the manu- 
script, in order to have it inserted, could not believe 
his own eyes. He went in person to Count de Pablen, 
- to be assured there was no foul play in the i 

At Moscow, the Gazette in which it appeared wa: 
stopped by order of the police, as it.could not be. ix 
Vy ‘OL. XXXVI. i . 
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gined there that the Monarch wished to make the ar- 
tiele public. ‘The same thing took place at Riga. 

The Emperor, on his part, “could hardly wait till the 
paragraph was printed; and such was his impatience, 
that he made inquiries about it several times in the in- 
terval. 

‘The next day he made me a present of a snuff-box 
set with brilliants, of the value of about two thousand 
roubles. I do not believe that a translation of twenty 
lines. was ever better paid for. : 

‘The Emperor soon after told the Empress that he 
had become acquainted with me. <‘ He is now,” said 
he, “one of my best subjects.” “T have this anecdote 
from one who was present; but,I am ignorant why his 
Majesty thought me a better subject then, than I was 
before my journey to Siberia. 

From this moment I received a thousand little marks 
of good-will at the hands of bis Majesty. I never met 
him i in the street but he stopped to converse with me. 
His conduct towards me never changed. to the day of 
his death; he continued to show hiner to be bene- 
volent, affable, and noble. . Why should I be ashamed 
to contess that my eyes are bathed in tears, while gra- 
titude strews these flowers upon his grave? : 

At this period I found nryself s suddenly emancipated 
from the troublesome business of the theatre, and in 
the most agreeable manner. The Emperor had just 
finished his famous palace of Michailof. Enamoured 
with. this fairy castle, which rose out of the earth as it 
were by magic, aud which had cost between fifteen and 
eighteen million 1s oF roubles, he preferred it to all his 
other habitations; and left, among the rest, his inter 
Palace, as it is called, a healthy and comimodious 
bulk ding, to shut hin self up among damp walls, dowu 
which the water still continued to ttrsalcle: This physia 
cians were ordered to examine, at several different times, 
the state of this new edifice, and each time they warned 
him of the danger he would incur by residing j in it. 


But. perceiving they were continually sent to repeat their 


- 
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examination in order to weary them into a more favour- 
able judgment, they at last surrendered up their sin- 
cerity. . 

The Emperor took up his abode in this mephitic 
Taansion in the depth of winter, and was highly de- 
lighted with it. He felt much pleasure in conducting 
his guests over the whole edifice, and in shewing thern 
the various treasures whica he had procured at a vast 
expense from Paris. and Rome. The extravagant | 
praises which were of course lavished upon mere trifles, 
and the exclamation a thousand times repeated, that 
* all was divine, unique!” at length possessed him with 
the idea of having drawn up a detailed description of 
‘this eighth wonder of the world, He charged me with 
this task in the most flattermg manner. More than 
once he was pleased to tell me that he expected to see 
something extraordinary produced by. my pen, and 
‘threw me into great embarrassment ‘by the high ex-— 
pectation he had “formed relative to my work, He lent 
me The Descrivtion of Berlin and Potsdam, written 
by Nicolzi, from his own’ library; at thevsame time - 
expressing a wish that my description might be: still 
more detailed than Nicolai’s. 

I complied immediately with the Monarel’s orders. . 
—IT observed, however, that [ was deficient in many 
branches of knowledge necessary to produce this work ; 
that T knew not how to describe, in proper terms, the 
several beauties of architecture, sculpture, and paint- 
ing; that I presumed theréfore to request that I miglit 


be allowed the assistance of able men in these differ ent. 


departments. ‘The request was instantly granted. I 
proposed for antiquities the Aulic Counsellor Kohler, 
keeper of the cabinet of ciriositics at the Hermitage, a 
man equally able and obliging. For architecture t 

named Brenn7, the Roman; and, for painting, the two 
aS Kugelkhen, whose admirable talents and 


amiable manners are generally } known. 


His Majesty, with great goodness, consented to ever 
thing I proposed, and gave orders that I should havea ac 
« 
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cess to every part of the palace at all hours. The 
Grand Marshal, as captain of the palace, made the 
tour with me the first time, and J then set about my task. 

I spent the greater part of every day inthis edifice: 
was there in the morning, the afternoon, and often late 
in the evening. I frequently met the Emperor as I 
was busied in noting down my observations. He al- 
ways stopped, and spoke to me in a very friendly. man- 
ner; and often exhorted me to describe nothing super- 
ticially, but to euter into the mest complete detail. 

Ox the 11th of March, at one o’clock, and conse- 
quently about twelve hours before his death, I saw the 
Emperor Paul for the last tune. I met him on the 
state stair-case close to the statue of Cleopatra. He 
stopped, as usual, and spoke to me. The subject of 
eur conversation was the statue before us. He called 
it a fine copy, examined the different kinds of marble 
that composed the pedestal, and asked me the names 
of them: then touching upon the history ef the Egyp~ 
tian Queen, he expressed his admiration of her heroic 
death. He seemed, by a smile, to approve of a re- 
mark I made, that she would not have destroyed her- 
self had Augustus yielded to the force of her charms, 
He then asked me if my description of the palace was 
in much forwardness. I replied, that it was almost. 
finished; and he left me, after having observed, with 
great condescension, that he was happy to hear it. 

My eyes followed him as he ascended the steps: 
when he arrived at the-top, he turned towards the 
place where I was standing; neither of us then enter- 
tained the least suspicion that we had seen each other 
for the last time. This interview made a strong im- 
pression upon my mind; and I have more than once 
since the Emperor’s death, indulged a melancholy con- 
iemplation of the statue of Cleopatra. 

On the 12th of March, early ia the morning, ‘the 
aceession of the young Emperor to the throne was an- 


wounced. By eight o’clock the principal nobility had 
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“already paid him their homage in the chapel of the 
Winter Palace. The people gave themselves up to joy, 
and to the free indulgence of those hopes, which the 
well-known merits of the goune Monareh so naturally 


inspired. 
The first measures adopted by ‘Mexander, his pro- 


‘clamation, the first orders he issued, ‘all tended to en- 


“courage and confirm the confidence with which his sub- 


_ jects beheld him ascend the throne of his forefathers. 
He solemnly promised to tread in the steps of Catherine 


“II. of glorious memory: he allowed every cne ¢o dress 


according tohis own fancy; exonerated the inhabitants 


of the capital from the troublesome duty of alighting 
from their carriages at the approach of any of the im- 


perial family ; dismissed the. Court-Advocate, who was 
universally and justly detested; suppressed the secret 
Inquisition, that had become the scour ge of the country ; 
restored to the Senate its former authorit »; and set at 


liberty the state prisoners im the fortress. What a 
_ spectacle to see these unfortunate people released from 


captivity, mute with surprise at their delivery, taking 
their happiness for a dream, and with trembling steps 


seeking their respective homes! ; 
I saw an old Colonel of the Cossacks and his son 


brought from the fortress to Count de Pablen’s apart- 


ee 


ments. The story of this generous youth is extremely 
interesting. His father had been dragged, for I know 
not what ofience, from Tscherkask to Petersburg, and 
there closely imprisoned. Soon afterwards his son ar- 
rived, a handsome and brave young man, who had ob- 
tained, ins the reign of Catherine II. the cross of St. 


George, and that of Wolodimer. For a long. while 


he exerted himself to procure his father’s enlargement 


by solicitations and petitions; but perceiving no hépes 
‘of success, he requested, as a particular favour, to be 


| allowed to share his captivity and misfortunes. This 


was in part granted him; he was committed a prisoner 


to the fortress, but was not permitted to see his father ; 


ge 
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nor was the unfortuuate old man even informed that his 
son was so near bim. On.a sudden the prison bolts 
were drawn, the doors were opened, his son rushed 
into his arms; and he not only learat that he was at 
liberty, but at the same time was informed of the no- 
ble sacrifice which filial piety had offered. He alone: 
can decide which information gave him’ most delight, 
I saw him several mornings together in Count de Pali- 
len’s audience-chamber ; he still wore his long beard, 
reaching down to his waist. He commonly sat in the 
recess of a window, with down-cast eyes, and without 

_paying the least attention to the bustle of the surround- 
ing scene. Tis son, whose neble countenance shone 
more resplendent from the consciousness of his own he- 
roism, than did his breast decorated by the two erders 
which he wore, walked about the room, and conversed 
with his acquaintances. 3 

‘The audience-ehamber was indeed a rich field of cb- 
servation to.a leoker-on at all conversant with the fru. 
man heart; and though I hed no particular btisiuess 
there, I continued to pass several hours on the spot 
every morning; nor did] ever leave the groups that sur 
rounded me, without having added to my stock of this 
species of knowledge. By way of contrast to the af 
fecting scene I have just related, I shall give the reader 
an anecdote of a livelier cast: it happened, I think, 
the day after the Emperor’s death. The room was 
extremely full; there were probably some huadreds 
present: I was warming myself at a stove, when sud. 
denly there was a great murmur, and the company, ope 
after another, all rushed to the windows, and kept 
looking into-the street as if something very wonderful 
had happened. Curiosity, at length, drew me from the 
stove: it was with dificulty I] couid share the interest- 
ing spectacle. At length | gotthrough the crowd, and 
what was the mighty affair? Why truly, the first rownd 
hal that had passed by. This rownd, hat appeared to 
Mdke more pression upon the miuds of tle compauy, 
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than even the liberation of the state prisoners had done: 
tothing was to be seen but cheerful laughing counte- 

nances. Such creatures are men! 

T have long wished to mform the reader, that the 
first days of “the. reign of Alexander the Clement, at- 
forded me the most delicious enjoyments. Inthecourse 
of this narrative, I have often been drawn into many 
heart-rending recoll ections. I now come to one that 
-éverwhelms me with delight. The Senate, by com- 
mand of the young Monar rch, printed and distributed 
etre separate lists of the names of the exiles recalled 
trom Siberia. No sooner had I heard of this, than I 
dis patched my servant to procurea copy. My eye ran 
yer itin haste, till dimmed with tears of joy, it fell 
upon the name of Sokoloff. Yes! he obtained his li- 
berty; and, at the moment in which 1 am writing this, 
s restored to his wife and children! May he, like me, 
Me found them all well! and of his Jong and painful 

ream, may nothing remain but the recollection of 
the companion of his nusfortune, and the sentiment of 
friendship which united us under our common afiictions. _ 

M.de Kiniakof and his brothers, M. Beecher, of 
Moscow, aud many more of my acquaintances, were 
included in the same list. 

/ Having obtained thie reigning Empero?? s permission, 
on the 29th of April! left Petersburg , With my family, 
full of gratitude to the deceased Monarch, and to the 
yeigning Eeperor. We passed some weeks at Jesse, 
, with N MM. Koel } am his excellent family; from whence, 
‘accompanied by their best wishes, we proceeded. to 
W Ma narshof, the country-seat of Baron de Lowenster, 
who had sent us the most cordial invitation. 

My heart palpitated violently as I approached this 
abode of sincerity and truth. At length I beheld the 
ac complisnment of the most ardent of my w ishes: I 
was on the point of meeting a lady again, whe, in the 
most’ terrible moment of pry life, had seat ma every 
feuecour her power. With what Aupaticuce did f 
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long to press her hand to my lips and to my heart! 1 
was also to meet the young man who had shed tears on 
my account, and who had strove to sofien my aiflictions 
with the tenderness of a brother. The first person 1 
saw on getting out of the carriage was M. de Beyer. 
What varied emotions seized me as he approached! 
After him appeared Madame de Liwenstern. I was. 
unable to utter a single word; my tears eloquently in- 
terpreted the feelings of my heart. I looked round for 
her worthy son ; he flew to my embrace, and I pressed 
him with fraternal affection. How sweet is the remem- 
_ brance of past evils in the circle of emia iaeing friend- 
ship! 

After having spent a few days at | agreeably at Wol- 
marshof, we set off for Riga, wheie we were re expected 
by our faithful friends. 

Among other things, I learnt at Riga, that a letter 
which my wife had written to the Duchess of Weimar, 
had been sent to Petersburg by the master of the Post. 
office, and had been read” by the Emperor ; that his 
Majesty had immediately returned it, with orders to 
have it sealed up again, and forwarded to its destination.. 
Our friends aueured something good frem this inci- 
dent; it is indeed certain, that the letter (a copy of 
which I possess) could not have failed to make a salu- 
tary impression on the kind heart of the monarch. I 
‘therefore, perhaps, owe my. deliverance, in some mea- 
sure, to the very person to whom, of all others, I 
would most willingly owe it—to my own wife. | 

At Mittau, the Governor of Courland was no longer 

-to.be found: he had been dismissed from his post. M. 
Sellen, of Polangen, had likewise been discharged: T 
did not see him, ‘but I found the Lieutenant who had 
accompanied us to Mittau, and whose name is De Bo- 
geslawski. He received me asan old friend, and com- » 
pelled us to breakfast with him. -On this spot how did 
I run over the eagly scene of pay misfortunes | ; 

When we felt the carriage drive o}—when we e passed 


. 
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the guard house—when the barrier waslet down behind 
us—and when, a little further on, we beheld the Prus- 

“Shan eagle;—why should I blush to confess that ] burst 
Into a flood of tears, that my wife also wept,. and that 
we sunk into-each other’s arms? Not that we had 
waited till thismoment to give full secpe to-our feelings 
No; the mame of Alexander is every honest man’s 
suiicient guarantee for his personal freedom; but if 
‘was a confused mixture of emotions, as powerful as in- 
explicable, that called forth these delicious tears. ‘The 
wiew of the theatre of my misfortunes; the recapitu- 
lation of all the scenes through which I had struggled; 
the agony which, a year before, I had suffered on the, 
same road; the coutrast of sensations; the happy and 
unforeseen change of circumstances; my gratitude to 
God, who had restored all that was dear to me; the 
delight at waking from my long and frightful dream ;— 
all these considerations agitated every feeling of my 
heart, and forced the tears imto my eyes. ‘Thus im- 
pressed, I saluted the happy dominions of Frederick 
William TH. ‘Themoment Iset my foot upon his fron- 
_liers, I considered myself as in‘my native country. _ 
_ At Keénigsberg I found Count Kutaissoff, the fa- 
vourite and confidential friend of the late Emperor. 
_ If any one could have given me information concerning 
_ the cause of my arrest, it was certainly he. Thad long 
known him; but our acquaintance was during a period | 
in which it would have been improper to have asked 
him any questions relating immediately tomyself. But 
_ what I had not ventured to do at Petersburg could be 
done without any scruple here. I therefore hinted to 
him my wishes to be acquainted with the Emperor’s 
reasons for having treated. me with so much severity ; 
and he replied, with the most unsuspicious frankness, 
“That his Majesty had acted from no particular mo- 
tive; but that I had given him umbrage as an author. 
However,” added he, “ you have seen with what. rea- 
diness, and with what pleasure, he corrected his error; 
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he liked you; he has given you proofs of it; and had 
he lived you would have received more.” 

Peace, then, to the ashes of a man, whose faults 
may be ascribed, in a great measure, to the nature of 
his education, to ‘the extraordinary events that distin- 
guished the period of his reign, and to the characters 
of the’people who surrounded him! A man, who might 
often have been mistaken with regard to the means “he 
employed to do good, but whose imvariable aim was 
to be geod and just; who scattered innumerable bene-— 
fits around him, yet saw nothing but noxious plants 

spring up; whose blossoms pleased his eye, while their 
poisonous vapour tarnished and destroyed him! 


? 


End of Kotzebue's Exile. 
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JOURNEY FROM BERLIN, 
THROUGH SWITZERLAND T®O -PARIS, 

IN THE YEAR 1804, 


By AUGUSTUS VON KOTZEBUE. 


N the Introduction, the remarks of M. Kotzebue ex- 

tend to so many diflerent subjects, that in adverting 
to them, we require the aid of brevity. It seems that 
the roads of Saxony, between Wittenberg and Duben, 
are - eablisaetand bad. This occasions our author to 
observe, that, if the Chinese, who will not suffer stran- 
gers to reside. in their country, were to render travel- 
Hing difficult, by the badness of their reads, they might 
m that way gain their object. The pestillion, who was 
a Lutheran, explained the circumstance, by observing, 
‘that if the roads. were so bad, and were suffered to re- 
main so, it was only because the elector is a catholic. 
Beat certainly,” says M. Kotzebue, “ should never have 
‘sought in this circumstance the reason of the badness of 
the roads in Saxony.” Ilaughed; yet was vexed to find 
‘that'a Lutheran could be so intolerant. Formerly the 
eatholics only were reproached with branding people 
with the name of heretics, but it will shortly be the re- 
werse. Only hear, by way of contrast to the Lutheran 
‘postillion, what a Roman catholic servant-maid said to 
meat Neuhof; a small town in the district of Fulda. 


** Is this place catholic?” asked I. ‘‘ Yes,” was the 


€ 


answer. “But not the prince ?’—* No.”’—Then he > 


cannot be saved, I suppose ?” continued I, joking. 
“Nay, why not, if he is but a good man? ‘We all 
wish, to go to Meaven? Pam 6 TT mae? But the catholics 
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are the first that will get in ?’—** Never mind,” said 

she, “so that we ailget in.” Is net this the true. 

philosopizy of life? Yet that, in other respects, the girl’s 
‘ phiz was as silly as that of a goose. 

Between Wifurth and Getha the roads are excellent, 
and are planted on each side with many thousands of 
frait-trees; though, by not receiving proper attention, 
the young ones are bent, and frequently destroyed by 
the wind, as well as by the wanton treatment of the. 
passenger. M. Kotzebue proposes to check this de- 
struction by causing each peasant, on the birth of 
every child, to planta frait tree by the road-side, which, 
on being duly. numbered, would remain his property. 
It is evident that this suggestion would be invaluable, if’ 
carried into executien in a country where the fruit, ia, 
tines of scarcity, oiten preserves the mass of the people 
from starving. — | 

At Fraukfort on the Main, our author observes, that: 
at the Riimer, where.all the emperers that have beem 
crowned since the beginning of the empire, there is na 
nook left for future Cwsars! This circumstance is SUPr 
posed to have imspired the unfortunate Custine, at the 
time of bis successes, to predict that the present Empes 

yor would be the last. We have heard a similar anec- 
dote or prophecy related of Si. Peter's at Rome, where 
ali the niches apprepriated to the eifigies of the popes, 
except one, have been flied up! | 

The charms ef Heileiberg threw our traveller inraps 
tures, and he decizres it toe be that place, above all 
others, where the unhappy ought to live, -in order te 
steal an kour from their lurking sorrews. Nothing can 
exceed, in venerable appearance, the ruins of the cas 
tle, while the views in its vicinity are calculated te ex- 
cite reflections in the visiter’s mind on the happiness of 
a future state. 

‘The famous ton, an ancient curiosity, has gone te de. 
‘cay; but the electer has built anew ene, which, in the 
opinion of M. Kotzebue, does him no credit. In the 
cellar, however, he admired the woocen statue ef Cle 
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mens, a fool, belonging to the electoral court, in one of 
the early ages, and whose plysicgnomy completely in- 
dicated his profession. ‘The view of this figure ia- 
Gucés our lively author to regret, that all crowned- 
heads should “have suffered such an usefal custom 
as the maintenance of a fool, to become obsolete. 

It appears that the most interesting curiosity at 
Heidelberg, the spring of Wolisbrunnen, has lately 
been despoiled of its principal ornaments. It was for- 
merly surrounded by lime-trees, 300 years old, which 
formetl «a dome over the spring, while their. branches 
had become so closely connected, that they were used 
asa floor, on the top of which ‘the com pany were ac- 
‘commodated with tables and chairs. 

After some slight remarks en Stuttgard, Hechingen, 
and Duttlugen, we Cham Pay our anthor to Zurich, 
where he takes considerable pains to point out to vel 
fair fellow-traveller the impossibility of giving a prope 
description of a fine country im any kind of writing, all 
aitempts at which he considers 2s confused, and not 
at all resembling the original. He represents the fall 
of the Rhine asa grand sight, of hia no pen ought te 
attempt the description ; and -he. was more charmed 
with the environs of Zurich than with any other place. 
_on his journey. Of the captivating perspective of the 
icy mountains, from Bugeli across the lake, he gives the 
following account, w hich we are convin iced will prove 
highly interesting to our readers, from the circum- 
stance of its never before having been minutely de- 
scribed. | 
_ If yow open a window to the left, you see the river 
_ Limmat below you, with a very broad bridge over it, 
_ Imed on both sides with women selling fruit and vege- 
tables. You cannot.conceive wha sti “n and bustle pre- 

yail here. _Downwards, to the left, you'see, along the 
river, two long streets, and a part of the town. lf you 
open the window on the right, you behold, at your 
feet, an open country, and straight before you the 
ELake of Zurich, surrounded by charming villas, and 
‘Vou. XXVL. G 
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skirted by the ve on whose summits'the snowy cliffs 
rear their hoary heaps. 

This amphitheatre, forming (a contrast of polished 
and rude nature, together with the bustle,of men im- 
mediately below, is incomparable. The beautiful 
walks about Zurich would even tempt the gouty to 
exercise. ; 

Tn the public library he was charmed with two let-. 
ters on religious subj ects, written by Lady Jane Grey. 
They were in good hatin and the manuscript was ex- 
cellent. 

At Ferney he visited the cottage of Voltaire, in 
which several rooms are preserved with all their fur- 
niture, as they remained in the time of their celebrated 
tenant. In the bed-chamber an urn is contained in a_ 
niche, in which is enclosed Voltaire’s heart, with this 
inscription: JL am satisfied, since my heart remains 
AMON YOu. | 

Some remarks upon travelling in Switzerland prove 
that there, as well as in all other countries, the visitor 
is liable to gross imposition, particularly at the inns. 
M. Kotzebue advises all who pass through that coun- 
try to travel on foot, and carry every thing with him. 

At Lyons, our traveller notices the ruins of the Ro- 
man aqueduct and the bath, which had resisted the 
destructive efforts of the revolutionary Jacobins. He 
thinks the quay far inferior to that of Petersburg, 
with which it has been compared. Ina manufactory 
which-he visited, they were making wiidow-cushions 
for Buonaparte; they were upon a blue ground, richly 
embroidered with gold and silver, and must have cost 
a larger sum than the year’s pay of this modern Attila 
at one time amounted, to. He concludes this intro- 
ductory account, with advising all persons who travel 
to Paris, to leave their own carriages on the frontiers, 
and to travel in the Berlins, or diligences. In the lat- 
ter case, every thing is provided for them by the con- 
ductors, at a moderate vate: in the former they are 
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subjected to the most vexatious and exorbitant impo- 
sitions. 

Paris, he considers as the drawing-room of the 
‘nation, by the description of which he justly conceives, 
- he shall delineate the character of the people at lar ge. 

Our author was by no means a superficial observer. 
He reflected deeply on the scenes which passed before 
him; and, as he himself declares, by looking and lis- 
tening to every little crowd, he often picked up feats ; 
and had to lament that one of the most enlightened | 
“nations in Europe, should at the same time be one of 
the most sirperstitious. 

«“ At the corners of every street,” says he, ‘ you 
find cunning “people, who, in every possible manner, 
allure passengers, to announce to them what numbers 
will be-prizes in the next drawing of the numerous 
French lotteries; and these prophets have always a 
crowded circle about them. ‘This-dirty wheel of for- 
tune, which is made of giass, has a hole on the top: 
the ragged fellow who stands behind it, -has made 
a kind of instrument of the back-bene of a goose, 
which he applies to the hole with great gravity, and 
almost without moving his lips, imitates the speaking 
of Punch, which sounds exacily as if some little demon 
_ were sitting in the wheel, aud addressing the auditors. 
If the curious draw near, the goose’s bone suddenly 
jumps off the hele, and the ghostly voice invites the 
“by-standers, whose hands are already in motion, under 
the most splendid ; issurances ol drawing the numbers 
‘which are to be prizes. "wo sous is the usual price of 
all such never-failmyg prophecies.” 

A little farther, another has a large board with. 
Ictters exposed. ‘Tell him only your initials, he imme- 
diately draws your name from the board, and in a hole 
_ behind it, finds you all you desire to know. 

This kind of divination has been found too simple 
by a third. Behold that table where all sorts of neat 
dittle figures are driven round by clockwork. At first 
sight, it does not look at all like the sanctuary of a 
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lottery prophet: but you will soon perceive, that on 
the middie pole which goes through the table, a zodiage 
is fastened over the puppets, ia which the months are 
inscribed, and which turas round with then. Higher 
up you behold another cir cie bearing the ninety num- 
bers. Now ouly please to touch with your finger the 
puppet you think most endow ed avith the gift of ‘sootli- 
saying; for instance, this Turkish Emperor, who holds 
his sceptre so majestically high: all the figures imme- 
diately begin to run, the zodiac turns round, as do the 
numbers, and you wait im patience for the result. Now 
the clock-work is run down, the emperor of Turkey 
stands still and points with his sceptre to the month of 
August, exactly above which is No. 78. Can any 
thing be move natural and certaim, than that, by takiag 
this number for this month, you- will win great sums 
upon it? You laugh that people should thus seriously 
give themselves up to children’s play. Beggmg your 
pardon, is it, in fact, demg more than a philosopher, 
who, taking lis chair, draws s up with two demonstrating 
fingers the. pans of futurity, as he would unroll a 
piece of paper? 

Lét us go farther, and see the brilliant fnsovibitees ¢ 
The golden chain of fate. This valuable chain consists 
of ninety cases, or wrappers of gilt paper, which are 
wound ona wheel, like yara to be unreeled, and turned 
bya blind man. You choose one of these paper cases, 
the blind man opens it, ‘and the number it contains 
again makes your fortune. But should you be abso-’ 

dutely determined not to make it in the lottery, you will 
at least be curious enough to leara your future des- 
tinies, and the past likewise if you please. 

In front of the Pont Meuf stands a conjuror, who 
expressly announces himself to be privileged by the 
police, and who has devoted his talent chiefiy to. the 
lottery, as men had much.rather win money, than look 
ito futurity. At your desire the same personage 
opens you the book of fate for two sous, and with 
wouderous fluency of speech, relates to you ail that 
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We happened and will happen. ‘Though twenty peo- 
ple, one after another, diferent by profession, age and 
sex, should all appeal to his skill, it doesnot put him 
out of countenance; he stares at one after the other, 
reads in their eyes and whole countenance, speaks to 
each for at least two minutes, is very grave all the 
while, makes use of the cheicest terms oe: language, 
says in about half an hour, (so long I i imagine t staid) 
certanily not the same thing twice over, never stops or 
‘stammers, makes a slight bow at last; asks for nothing, 
addresses those who follow, takes what the preceding 
drops into his hand, and puts it into his pocket without 
looking at it. This man, in any other situation, would 
certainly have been an excellent speaker. The coun-_ 
tenances of his consultors form the most diverting part 
of the scene. The utmost devotion, perfect resigna- 
fion, and firm belief, are deeply impressed in every 
feature. As the man always expresses himself, parti- 
cularly relative to the past, With such artful duplicity, 
he cannot fail, with the help of his ingenious powers of 
fancy, to hit the truth with regard to several of his 
hearers. IT have often remarked, with what amaze- 
ment people stared at him, and how many alady turred 
away with tears in her eyes. ‘Thus the same Pabiahs, 
who but a few years ago carried about the Goddess of 
Reason, though only on their shoulders, believe in di- 
‘vination, and surround by hundreds the first prevented | 
‘prophet they meet. 
A Frenchman pdssesses an inexhaustible fund. of 
polite and agreeable terms, which, though every one 
knows they are unmeaning, yet draw an approving smile 
from all his hearers. There stands a fellow twisting a 
puppet’ s coat on his fore-finger, and sometimes letting 
@ little devil peep out, waving his hand briskly towards 
icaven: and exclaiming, there it flies! "This flat and 
stale joke he seasons very admirably, with a ready ac- 
count of every thing the little imp will see in his ight 
over Paris: now he -sees the gun-boats on the Seine, 
of which he adds a pompous description ; now a young 
G3 
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lady just rising from bed, whom he describes. with 
every possible “fascitiation. Ample as is the matter 
with which he is furnished by his flying devil, (diable 
volané ) copied from the Devil upon Two Sticks (diable 


boiteux), still he knows hew to change his amusements 


in a clever manner.” 

When the last-menticned crator has made a pause, 
the auditors are attracied to another, who mmmediately 
calis out, “ Gentlemen, while my neighbour is taking 
breath, permit me to show you a most remarkable eX- 
periment.” Without, waiting for an answer, he carries 
round a box, from which he “desires the people to draw 
questions relative to money, health, love, the constancy, 
orifconstancy, ofa beloved object, legaciesexpected, &e. 
&c. While the question is taking out of the box, the pro- 
fessor of a thousand arts stands at a distance, to prove 
that he needs not to be acquainted with the ‘subject of 
it. Then, upen receiving two'sous In ready cash, he 
first answers the question, and, in the next place, gives 
a complete character of the inquirer, ' bis temper, his 
good and bad qualities, and adds some good advice re- 
specting the regulation of his future conduct ; thirdly 
and lastly, he gives the five numbers which will come 


out at the next drawing; the whole printed on goed 


paper. 
I cannot indeed conceive how this man, considering 


the expense he is at, an still have suflicient profit left 
out of two-pence to support this merry life: this thought 
frequently occurs to me. Listen to that man farther 
on, who offers with a loud voice, and for two-pence, 
to every passenger, the rules of picqnet. The little 
book consists of about two sheets; and though { can- 
not see any person who buys a single eapy of him, yet 


I have found inn on the same spot for this fortnight, 


*¢ Ail arts on earth a starving Frenchman knows, 
And bid iin go to helimeto nel he gees.” 


We shall pass over an account of the billad-sing: rs, 
tooth-pick-sellers, ‘dving: SHE orators, and other va- 
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rants, whose mauncrs difter little from those of Lon- 
don, and draw the atieation of our readers to an exhi- 
bition of ingenuity and interest. 

Let us enter this booth, where the inscription an- 
nounces a wonder: He oe awidd mol believe, let him 
come and ee, What, pray ! lea drawing an ele- | 
-phant; a Hea conducting penis with six horses, 

carrying ladies and gentlemen; a flea, on whose foot a - 
metal ball has been fastened with a golden chain, with 
which he merrily leaps to and tro. “All this is not fic- 
tion. A man has reaily taken the vast trouble to make 
the elephant, carriage, chaims, &c. of gold, so very 
-smmall, and to fasten them to the fea. But still more 
ludicrous and more inventive is the artist’s producing 
two flies fighting a duel with the small sword. It is 
thus contrived: two flies are fastened to two needles, 
mage perpendicularly behind their wings, so that they 

eep their six legs stretched out before them. 'T) hey 
are fixed very nearly facing each other, and a little ball 
of cork is then given to each of them, in which is fas. 
tened a small straw. As soon as this ball touches their 
feet, they endeavour to seize it to hold themselves by ; 
upon tis touch the bail keeps moving backwards and 
forwards, and consequently the straw turns against: the 
enemy. Each party moving in the same manner, the 
two straws often clash together like two swords; and 
this constitutes the duel of the files. 

He mentions two blind men who play all day in the 
streets at picquet, and ope who plays on five u Must: ‘al 
instruments at the same time. ,'fbhe following anecdote 
is worthy of notice. “In the Kure. Fivienne,” says he, 
“<7 have seen, for more thaa three weeks, yet always dn 
the evening ap itis dark, ttree wretched 1d} be 
lying in the mud. The .ekiest, a boy cf about fe 7) 


years, sat reclining against the wa ad, holding ob his Jap 
guother wra pped a pags, thyce years Gld at farthe est, 
aud usually meaning. By Lis sie sat, or dey, u third 


symbol of inisery, aboat five years id. Buese chil. 


dren dxl not beg; bat bad he end of @ fa we candice 
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placed before ther, bear which, upon a rag, lay a pa- 
per with the following sumple and moving inscription : 
We ‘have neither’ father nor mother. Few of the’ 
passengers remained unmoved, and ‘the street bein 
much frequented, they always obtained a rich ‘harvest,’ 
With pleasure Lremarked, that the sojdiers in particular’ 
gave, and gave the most. One night I found one of 
those people deeply affected. He wore large black. 
whiskers, which, in wild contrast with the emotion of 
the muscles of his face, lighted by the glininer of the 
candle, threw their shade upon a tear. He. surveyed’ 
the group for some minutes in’silence : the poor little 
wretch was just whining dolefally, because it was cold. 
‘The soldier briskly put his hand into his pocket, gave to 
the elder boy two pieces of silver coin, (1 believe two 
twelve-sous pieces) on condition of his carrying the child’ 
home immediately, and warming it. - He repeated thris 
condition three or four times, and made the boy as of- 
ten promise to perform it. He then retired. As he 
turned round, I accosted him: “« You certainly are a fa- 
ther?’ said I.—** Ou, Monsieur,” answered he, rather 
roughly, and hastened away. I stopped some time to 
see whether the boy would keep his promise, and take 
the children home ; but he did not.” weak 

He thus describes Buonaparte’s visit to the theatre 
and his review of the troops:—On my arrival at Pa-. 
ris, I was extremely anxious to see the celebrated hero: 
of the age. Several days elapsed before my wish’ was 
gratified. At length, one evening, the performance at 
the Theatre francais was interrupted by aloud and 
general clapping, and all eyes were directed towards | 
Buonaparte’s box, which is close to the Stage. Unfor- 
tunately I just then happened to be in one where I could - 
not see him , but the managers having very politely per- 
mitted me to go to any part of the house | pleased, T 
immediately availed niyself of this privilege, and has- 
tened upon the stage, to obtain a good View of this re- 
markable man from a coulisse exactly opposite to his 
box, Ie had frequently been upon the stage before, 
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and had never met with any obstacle: but on this ocea- 
sion | found the three first coulisses ‘occupied by con- 
sular guards, by whom every person that approached 
was ordered to retire. Even the maid of Madempiseile 
Dachenois, who was acting a part which I no longer 
recoliect, experienced the same treatment, though her 
mistress was in great need of her assistance. Through 
the interference, however, of Messrs. Lafond and Mon- 
vel, who happened to be near me, this prohibition was 
waved with respect to the Jady’s maid and myself. 

At the play Buonaparte is very grave and, quict, 
and he appears to be extremely attentive; speaks to 
Hone of his suite, all of w bom stand behind him; 
gives no sign of ‘approbation or disapprobation, por 
even betrays his feelings by a change of countenance. 
‘The pit receives him with thundering plaudits, ~ t he 
pays no attention. ‘The audience do ne xt, however, re- 
mounce their right to hiss; and I saw a new piece ie 
ed in the presence of Buonaparte, who had come to 
see it. During these scenes, the reinains eh ApO- 
sed, reflecting, no doubt, that the Parisians, like 
Romans, must bave puter ef circecnses, if the yare to b 
kept quiet. 

Buonaparte is ceteeailale fond of tragedy. He 
acknowledged to me that he did not like comedy, but 
availed himself of the observation urged by Voltaire: 
Que tous les genres sont bons, hors ip genre enneye UX. 
It should not, however, be imagined, that he is abso- 
ately an enemy to comedy: J saw him present at the 
“first | representation of a new comedy: and he went to 
fhat of my drama, entitled Bruder Zwist (Brother's 
Quarrels*), which was acted after atr averly thatbe had 
not been to see. His boxes in the four principle thea 
tres are decorated very richiy, and with great taste. 
Aamong other ornaments 1s agolden star, which is some- 
times on the top, and sometimes at the botiom, of ine 


the 
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* Performed in London, under the title of the * Birth 
Day.’ ; 
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box. It is said that he believes in a star of fortune, on 
which he places more reliance than on his own genius. 

I was twice present at the grand parade, now one 
of the most remarkable sights at Paris. It is really an 
imposing spectacle.. I was with several other persons 
in a saloon of the bel éfage, almost in the middle of the 
Thuilleries, through which Buonaperte was to pass. 
Aili the halls were lined with euards ; from ten to twelve 
men being stationed m each apartment, at the distance 
of two or three paces from one another, and two on 
every step of the stair-case. The infantry were drawn 
up in the ereat court-yard of the Thuilleries, and cons 
sisted of five or six different regiments. "Their unis 
forms are not very striking, being quite plain, the long 
coats appear neither handsome ner conventent; but the 
large. bear-skin caps bave a martial appearance. The 
colours of the consular guards are not only decorated 
with the national ribbons, but bear gold suns m the 
middie; they are principally green. A vain ornament 
of each regiment is the drum-major, who is clothed by 
the officers with the most prodigal splendour; and in 
this respect the diferent regiments vie with each other. 
For this purpose the tallest ‘and handsomest men are se- 
lected, and their regimentals, if 1 am not mistaken, aré 
of velvet, and so profusely loaded with gotd-lace, ‘that 
you can scarcely dis stinguish the colour of the eround, 
The French army are Tikewise extremely vain of their 
whiskers, which are preserved with such care as to 
grow to an immense size. Among the seppeurs, there 
aré even men who suffer the whole of their coal-black 
beard to grow till it reaches down to their bosoms. 
The cavalry, consisting of chasseurs, horse-guards, and 
an uncommonly fine ‘regiment of cuirassiers, was sta- 
tioned beyond the iron gate of the Place du Caronsel. 
The little corps of Mamelukes were distinguished by 
their splendid eastern costume. 

The colours were brought from the apartments of 
the First Consul: who soon afterwards arrived, sur- 
rounded by generals and adjutants, all wearing superb 
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regimentals ; while his own dress was extremely es 
without embroidery, and his hat without tassel, lace, 
| or feather. Hew alked very fast, carrying a small ri- 


ding-whip in his hand. At the gate he mounted a grey 


Riese: and followed by a brilliant retinue, rode slowly 


up and down the ranks. Having thus reviewed the ine 


fantry, he proceeded to inspect the cavalry in the same 
Mainer. Besides the troops, a great concourse of peo- 
ple had collected, many of w hom delivered petitions to 
| him. Asifar as I could see, ail these petitioners were 
permitted to approach him: and, with regard to the 
a Strict measures ef precaution whieh are said to be taken 
3 for his se curity, they were not observed, for in the man- 
“Mer in which he rode about, his life was in the hands of 
any resolute enemy. Upon his return to the court-yard, 
he was several times stopped by females; who ap- 


roached extremely close, spoke to shim, and presented 


uv 
petitions. ‘These, from what I could obser ve, he gave 


fo his adjutant. One petition, however, pr esented to 
him by a woman, who even laid hoid of the bridle of his 
horse Say ess my eyes deceived 1 ee he inm rediately 
opened, and retursed a verbal answer. Hé then re- 
tarned ; and stopped before the entrance of the Thuila 


leries, a few yards trom the place | occupied. Here 
y z 


the i arkish ambassador presented him with two horses 
in the name of the Grand Signior. They were said to 
be very handsome; but their beauty could not be per- 
ceived, as tiey were sapertiy caparisoned from head to 
foot, and almost entirely covered with gold and nestle, 
They were very spitited animals ; for two Turks | having 
mounted them, to ride about the yard, one was inume- 
diately thrown; but ie seemed to be accustomed to 
this, for he instantly got up, and at one leap was again 
on the saddle. ) 3 : 
Buonaparte, who meanwhile frequent'y took snuff 
‘out of a very plain tortoise-shell box, did not deign to 


take notice of th’s present. He only now and then cast: 


an indifierest lok tow. rds the animals. He seemed, 
on the contrary, to be to.all, occupied with the troops, 


this 
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whom he caused to perform successive manceuvres, 
The colonel of each regiment came; from time to time, 
with nigtword drawn,-to receive his orders, and gave 
tle word of command accordingly. Every regiment 
was ordered to form a distinct square, probably'in coms. 
‘memoration of the war in Egypt. He ordered the cone 
sular guard to go through the platoon exereise 5 in which, 
in presenting and firing, the front rank knecls, while the 
to others fire over its head. Whether the word of 
command was not distinctly beard or understood, T will 
not pretend to determine ; but it was mostumperfectly 
executed.  Half-companies waited as if to recollect: 
themselves, and at knyth very leisurely droppedon their 
knees one after the other. The First Consul expressed, 
his displeasure by ordering the light exercise to be res! 
peated seven or eight mes. The infantry thew filed off 
before hiay, when the band struck up a music scarcely 
to be equalled any where. “They do not play common 
marches, in which each part 18 regularly repeated ; but 
§ rather marching s) mphonies, Composed by good asters,m 
and performed with uncommen precision. After the 
infantry bad filed off, the cavairy, mounted on capital 
horses, rode im, and filed cf. Of these regiments only 
one went through a few manceuvres, which concluded 
the yrand parade for that day. At the next, a battahon 
of seamen was also drawn-up, and was armed with 
boarding cr grappling hooks. Se 

Our author next adverts to the First Consul’s dinners $ 
and observes that he is not fond of sitting long at table, 
He gives.geod cheer, but is not fond of dainties. He 
is ycported frequently to have said, ‘* Whoever wishes 
to fare sump!uously, must not come to me, buf vo lo ihe 
( onsul Cambaceres.” Entertainments are: given in the 
gvat gallery sometimes to several hundred persons; bat 
this immense and beautiful place excites and clierishes 
sensations ill calculated to improve the appetite. The 
walls arc covered with Gobelin tapestry exhibiting the 
battles of Constantine, the colouring of which begins to 
fade very much onthe side that is exposed to the suns 
1 
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and at short intervals are busts of the greatest heroes of 
France; as Bayard, Condé, Turenne, &c, in white 
marble of exquisite workmanship. ‘* Every one,” says 
Budnaparte, ‘‘ will be equally sensible with myself, that 


such a place ts more fit for the meeting of a council of 


war, the concluding of a treaty of peace, or the recep- 
tion of an:bassadors, than for the rattling of dishes.* 
Some celebrated antiques are likewise to be s¢en here; as. 
the Youth extracting a Thorn from his Foot; the Woman 
playing upom Bones, Ric. Jas Poe ues on the cieling 
are hkewise of great value. Madame Buonaparte’s suite 
@ apartments are finished in the miost elégant style. 


Some valuable bronzes, which were seen before at Ver- 


sailles ;-a few excellent paintings, the best of which is a 
Sleeping Venus by Corregio ; some works in marble and 
mosaics of the Florence school; together with several 
beautiful vases from the manufactory of Seves, constitute 
almost all that can be called valuable in the furniture. 

Jn one of Madame Buonaparte’s drawing-rooms the 
drapery is divided perpendicularly at smallintervals, by 


gold bars; which produces a fine effect. The bed 


room used by ber and Buonaparte contains several fine 
pictures. Itis otherwise quite plain; as is likewise her é 
dressing-room, which is nicely wainscoted; and this is ' 
the apartment which the late queen of France employed 
for the same purpose. ‘Two small neat bathing-rooms 
(erminate a suite of apartments, consisting altugether 
of about seven or eight different rooms, 

- M. Kotzebue speaks in high terms of the civility of 
the persons in low'stations under the French govern. 
ment: such as the porters at the: Thuilleries, the other 
‘servants, and even the centinels; who do not treat an 
individual with contempt on account of the plainness of | 
his dress, but behave, without exception, like well-bred 
men, even when they have orders to prevent the intru- 
sion of strangers. . 

__M. Kotzebue expresses his just indignation at the re- 
straints imposed upon the liberty of the press in France ; 
and gives the following anecdote to prove that they ara 
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as severe al Paris, as they were at Petersburgh, under the. 
reign of the Emperor Paul. Dupaty, Jun, wrote a pretty. 
piece for the Theatre Feydeau, entitled the Antichamber, _ 
in which the satirist lashes upstarts. The piece was im~ 
mediately supposed. to contain bold allusions; it was 
even imagined that the dress of one of the actors, con- 
sisting of a.blue coat with yellow buttons, was intended 
to represent the uniform once wore by Buonaparte while 
he served in the artillery. Matters were carried so far, 
that all the clothes worn by the performers were sent for 
to he examined. Nothing, however, could be provag , 
against the author: yet he was exiled to St. Domingo. 
Another author composed a ludicrous piece, in which a 
handsome, well-made man, lands on an island inhabited 
only by hunehbacks, who consequently think him de. 
formed, and laugh athim, He makes the following ob- 
servation: ‘Hf } should happen to get among blind peos_. 
pleonly, I shquid have both my eyes plueked out that I 
might resemble them.’ These words the censor re- 


_ garded asa satire against those soldiers who lost their 


sight in Egypt.—A third author wrote a piece entitled 
Belisarius. The censor thinking that general Moreau 
was alluded to in this character, forbade the representa. 
tion.—Nobody must say ‘ fermez la porte, (Shut the 
door); for a door shut implies a conspiracy. Nor must 
the word Brigand be used, as it might mean persons 
concerned in the administration of the state. Nogaret, 
the censor, in reply to the remonstrances made to bim, 
says, ‘ Doyou wish me to lose my situation? Ihave no 
other subsistence.’ 

One of the greatest receptacles of curiosities in Paris, 


_ perhaps in the world, is the museum of Freneh monu- 


rients. It. was founded by M. Le Noir, well known 
for his learning, taste, and knowledge of the arts; and 
its contents were collected by him, under the patronage 
of the government, from all the churches, castles, and 
convents, destroyed by the revolutionary fafaticism. 
The monuments here assembled are six hundred in nume 
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ber; many of them date their origin from the sixth cen- 
~‘tury,and they are charmingly arranged in the venerable 
premises of a suppressed convent of Augustine monks, 
To the credit of M. Le Noir, it appears that he was pre- 

sent in every place from which these relics were procu- 

»red; and particularly at the abbey of St, Dennis, where 
he made some interesting observations during the digging 
up of the corpses. Those who remember the-excesses 
of the revolution, will recollect the motives which indu- 
ced this sacrilegious outrage. The first was, to plunder 

the peaceful dead of their valeable ornaments, with 

which they were entombed in the barbarous ages; the 
aed to procure the ieaden coffins to make bullets; so 
that this violation of human feeling, which would have 
disgraced the most savage nation upon earth, was sanc- 
tioned, and even ordered, by the government, of those 
miserable slaves, who avowed their determination to 
-revolutionize the world! During these events, it appears 
that many> persons who had rested in stpne ‘coffins from 
the earliest period of the French monarchy, were found 
“with their bodies and ‘clothing in complete p preservation, 
After the. barbarians had torn the dresses in pieces, M. 
Le Noir caused the most valuable monuments to be 
Eonceye to a place of safety; and nobody thought fit 
tO interrupt him in hts exertions. This, then, is the 
origin of what is now a national gallery, the delight of 
the curious, and the admiration of men of taste and ge- 
nius. 

M. Kotzebue apologizes for inserting brief accounts 
of such as struck him to be most curious :—his selection, 
however, we must contract still farther; but we shall 

present, in a few connected passages, such descriptions 

and remarks, as will doubtless be deemed particularly 
interesting, We are the more inclined to enter in des 
tail upon this subject, from a conviction that of many _ 
of the monuments described by our author, no account 

bas ever before been published, unless in the catalozue 
(if there be one) of this new institution. 
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After briefly taking notice of a large Grecian tablely 
full of the names of the brave men who fell at the battle: 
of Pelopponesus, and of a vase said to have been used 
at the Marriage in Canaan,he thus describes a monument 
which induced him to smile: “It is consecrated to Da- 
gobert I. who stained his victories with lust aud’cruelty 3 
who, without reckoning his concubines, was at one 
-time betrothed to three gueens. But he expatiated all 
his sins, and was numbered among the saints, by build- 
ing the abbey of St. Dennis. _ His epitaph relates, in 
the most ludicrous bas-reliefs; how he fared after his: 
death. Below, Dagobert’s body lies extended. A little 
higher up is a beat full of devils, who are holding fast 
Dagobert’s soul,-and tormenting it. Ifthe artist de- 
signed to represent the devils as ugly and frightful, he 
has wholly missed his aim; for they are all grotesque 
Sev ¥ wii human bodies, and the heads of frogs, 
dogs, &c, In order to shew that the man whom tlie. 
peered are thus teazing and tormenting is not corpo- 
- real, but merely a soul, “the artist has not represented 
his sexual distinction. Perhaps he ‘was not alto~ 
gether wrong in this fancy: but had he in the same 
manner represented him as w aun a stomach, he would 
at least have excluded every thing that prevents a man 
from being a soul, Farther up we see, besides two an- 
gels, St Dennis and St, Martin, when Dagobert invo- 
ked jn his distress, and who re-took the royal prize from 
the devils: on which occasion several i imps of hell, with 
frogs’ heads, tumble, in a most laughable posture, into 
the water. Still higher, the soul, between its two des 
liverers, stands enveloped in a linen-cloth, periumed | 
by angels with censers of frankincence, At the summit, 
the saints are kneeling before Abraham, whom they beg 
to receive the soul into hts capacious bosom, A couple | 
of statues are likewise to be seen, formerly placed on 
both sides of the monument: the one Nantilda, wife of 
Dagobert; the other, their son Clovis.—With more 
serious feelings, uttering both curses and blessings, J. 


* ornaments to enshrine the r 
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‘how stand. between the monuments of Fredegunda and 
Bertruda ; the former of whom murdered her own hus- 
band, and was an enemy to both God and man; and 
the latter was indefatigably employed in softening, by 
her gentleness, the rude disposition of her husband, and 
saving every victim destined to destruction by his blood- 
‘thirsty tyranny. The son of Fredegunda, Clotaire II, 
was her husband; and he himself ordered both monu- 
ments to be erected. 
«© What an oppressive sensation seized me, upon 


- stepping into that closet whose style of architecture an- 


-nounces the twelfth century. Oh, these pillars, these 
ruins, once belonged to the Paraclete ; and in the. mid- 
dle of them is a tomb—tis Azetarnp’s! the identical 


_sepulchre which the venerable Peter dedicated to his 
friend, . Here lies Abelard; with his head reclined, and 
-his-hands folded. ‘Near him reposes his faithful mistress. 


The heads of these interesting figures are impressions 
taken by the sculptor: and, what is still more, this tomb 
actually contains the ashes of the two lovers. Every 
loving couple who are so happy as to visit the thousand 


- curiosities of Paris, should hand-in-hand renew the oath 


of fidelity at thistomb. Let them cast a look of contempt 


—as they pass, on yonder tomb-stone; which covered 


the bones of Abelard’s persecutor, the abbé Adam, 
This blind fanatic, as abbot of St. Dennis, ordered Abe- 
lard’s incarceration, for having dared to utter the heresy 
‘that the bones kept as the relics of St. Dionysius (or 


» Dennis) were not the real bones of that holy Areopagite, 


who had never been in France. 

‘* That little box, decorated with ivory and tortoise- 
shell, deserves, by all means, a look of curiosity. Louis 
XI. brought it back from his crusade in Palestine, fall of 
relics; and it has since been worshipped in the holy 
‘chapel at Paris as one itself, though its bas-reliefs very 
plainly represent the expedition of the Argonauts. In 
this manner even Pagan obscenities have often served as 

he of the saints.—The eye 


_ gladly dwells on that statue of white marble, which per- 
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petustes the memory of that excellent lady Valentine of 
Milan, spouse to the Duke of Orleans, who was mur- 
dered in Paris in the year 1407, and whose loss the good 
Walentine could not survive. She died of a broken 
heart, in 1408. Her affecting device was a wateying- 
pot, from which trickled drops in the form of tears, with 
this circumscription: | 2 
a Rien ne m/’est plus; 
, Plus ne m’est rien. 

«« That statue of Peter of Navarre reminds us of the 
singular’ death of his father, Charles IIT. surnamed the: 
Wicked. The avenging Nemesis held him up as a 
terrible example. A kind of torpor seized him, and he 
was unable to move alimb. The physicians then advi- 
sed him to have himself sewed up very closely in a linen 
sheet previously steéped in brandy, It was at night, 
when he went to bed, that this kind of sack was put about 
him. One ofthe chambermaids sewed it fast under his 
chin: and having done, she was going to cut off the re- 
maining end of the thread; but, having no scissars, she 
took the candle to burn it off,” In‘ an instant the king 
was.all in flames; the affrighted chambermaid-ran away, 
amidst violent shrieks; and Charles the Wicked was 

_ pasobalivesn bis bed. oo! ave ye eee eee 
_ €* With awful reverence I enter a chapel dedicated to 
Francis I, the restorer of the arts. The corpse of this 
good man, as well as that of his spouse Claude of France, 
are imitated with striking trath in marble; and the bas- 
reliefs, placed here and there, interest us by a faithful 
representation of the dresses, arms, and implements, of 
war, in those times. Above the timber-work, sup- 
ported by sixteen Ionic columns, appear again the sta= 
tues of the royal pair, surrounded by their children 
kneeling and praying, The formal court and state dresses 
make a sad contrast with the uniform of death below.— 
I find another statue, of the corpse of the royal friend of 
De Vinci, most ingeniously sculptured in white marble ; 
and I observe with regret that the boyish petulance’ of 
ambition has been before quite as active as it is at thig 
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day, in profaning the-most sacred monuments by scraw- 


ling obscure names upon them.—This fine column hung 
with h laurels and vine leaves, supports on its top the 
image “of Justice; and once contained the heart of the 
hoble constable Montmorency, together with that ofa 
King who wished to be Baitey with his friend both living 
and dead. 

~— © T would not stop a moment before the kneeli ling sta- 
tue of the Chancellor René Biragué (who with the ab- 
horred Catherine de Medicis, waded through torrents 


‘of blood shed in the night of St. Bartholomew), did not 


the sight of his spouse under his feet arrest my attention, 
Dressed in the costume of her.time,-she rep oses on soft 
pillows, and supports her plump cheeks w ith her fleshy 
hand; before her is placed a book, which she seems 
slightly to peruse, while a teazing lap- dog does all he 
can to prevent her. What a quiet image of the calm 


- enjoyment of lite, gle ood the stratagem of death, 


which is lurking near a bush! ~ Yet on looking down to 
the bas-relief ot her couch, we find the same woman a 
lifeless corpse: the full round features are vanished; the 
sparkling eye is sunk deep; and the rich vestment, 
changed into a melancholy winding-sheet. This con- 
trast of life and death makes a deep impression on the 
beholder ; ; and the whole appears less a monument, than, 
a satire upon human life, 

- TJ have never before heard the name of Dominique 
Sarrede mentioned; but my eye dwells gladly on his 
bust, since I know ‘how faithfully he loved Henry IV. 
He lost a leg in the battle of Ivry: this, however, did 


» not prevent him from devoting his farther services to. his 


excellent sovereign. His grief at the assassination of 
the best of masters was such, that. passing, two days af- 
ter the perpetration of the horrid deed, through the street 
called ‘Ruz de la Ferrenerie, he fell down senseless gn 


- the spot where it happened, and died the next morning. 


« The physiognomist wil} find an interest in that sta- 
tue of Charlotte Catherine de Ia Tremouille, accused 
of having poisoned ‘her husband, but acquitted by the 
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parliament. As this image is said to bea striking ike 
ness, he may decide whether she has been justly aceas 
sed or acquitted: 1 believe, the former. 

“ This Princess.of Conti, who, beautiful and virtuous, 
was snatched from the world in the thirty-fifth year of 
her age, was scarcely nineteen years old when she sold 
her jewels to relieve the poor in a famine. Her tender- 
ness of conscience induced her to make restitution of all 
those estates of which the possession appeared in the 
least. suspicious to her, and the amount of them is esti- 
mated at eight hundred thousand livres. The look with 

which we part from her bas-relief, is benevolence from 
the heart. | 

‘* Another emotion, sublimely affecting, pervades my 
frame, when I look atthe superb monument which 
Charles Le Bun raised to his mother. . An angel with 
a trumpet hovers over her coffin; the call of the resur- 

rection is sounded; the matron hears it; raises the lid 
of the coffin; and, gladly awaking from a long slumber, 
rises Out of her grave. Art has here lent a hand to filial 
duty: the expression of the figure is admirable; a fer- 
_vent desire after the. celestial light seems to beam on the 
countenance of the blessed parent. 

“The two French lines subjoined to. the Latin epi- 
taph of the poet Santeuil, are more striking than intelli 
gible: ie 

Cy git le celebre Santeuil ! 
Muses et fous, prenez le deuil. : 
_ A composition unique in its kind.” 

We most cordially agree with our entertaining author, 
that it is a delight for a thinking and feeling mind to be 
every where placed among great men; and we are con- 

winced that the museum of monuments must be a far 
- more gratifying exhibition than that of the treasures of 
-art in the museum Napoleon, were itonly from the 
‘knowledge that the latter is a collection made not b 
men of science, but by a banditti of victorious plunder- 
“ers, whose progress wash continued track of rum and 
desolation. _M. Kotzebue concludes his account ef the 
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‘monuments with the modest remark, that an amateur 


who could see them and judge, would be able to say 
twenty times more than himself, who only felt. 

Before our author gives his opinion on the contents of 
the gallery of Howe sin the museum Napoleon, which 
he considers to be the richest treasure of the arts in the 
world, he informs his readers that he is so unfortunate 


as at first to interest his feelings in the works of art, in 


contradiction to the maxim of the modern school, that 
such productions are wretched when they operate at all 


-in this manner. Hence he never inquires who is the 


master, or what the age ofa picture: but considers only 
what. sensation tt gives him; froma conviction that it 


‘was intended by the painter to produce a certain impres- 


~ sion upon the spectator. After an introduction similar 


in substance to what we have stated, our author advisés 
the critic io pass over the present chapter ; and begins 
his description of the contents of the first saloon—the 
repository of the valuable plunder of Venice, F ae, 


Naples, Turin, and Bologna. 


“ The expiation,” he observes, “ of aninvoluntary 


offence, by St. Julian, rouses all the powers of fancy. 


4 bee 


This poor saint had the misfortune to murder his own > 


father and mother, because he found them in his bed: 


and misled by the darkness of the night, took them to 
be his wife with her paramour. In order to atone for 
his sin, he fled with his wife to the banks of a torrent, 


of which the passage was very dangerous. Here he 
‘founded an hospital for the poor and distressed. ~ Once 


in winter, at midnight, he hears a plaintive voice from 
the opposite bank ; he crosses it with eager haste, finds 


a poor leper, carries him over, tries to warm him, and, 
not succeeding before the fire, puls him into his own 
bed. Immediately a glory of celestial splendour encir- 
cles the head of the patient; who assures his pious host 
that his crime was now expiated by his charitable com- 
passion, and vanishes. The Florentine painter, Allori, 


of the sisteenth century, chose, and represented In @ Cas 
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pital manner, the moment when St, Julian helps the 
poor leper out of the boat.” Rihigs x . 
Some of his remarks upon the performances of Guido, 
and others of equal celebrity; shew an extraordinary 
justness of discrimination and refinement of taste; but 
his criticisms upon the scriptural pieces might as well 
have been dispensed with, for we observe that he uni- 
formly treats such subjects with contempt. For instances. 
he informs us that he smiles and passes by the Holy Fa- 
mily by Guido, without assigning any other reason for 
his sneer than that “ the little Jesus is playing with a ro- 
sary!” Corregio’s Martyrdom of St. Placida and St. 
Flavia, he considers as revolting ; and the Curse of the 
Almighty upon our first parent, by Dominichino, as cal- 
culated to excite laughter /—On other subjects his re- 
Mnatks afford far more gratification. He was particu. 
larly struck with the tent of Darius, by Charles Lebrun, 
in what is called the French school of the gallery; the 
subject of which he thus describes: “ Afier the battle 
in which Alexander vanquished the king of Persia, the 
conqueror, attended by his favourite Hephestion, enterg 
the tent of the Persian princesses. Sysigambis, the mo- 
“ther of Darius, throws herself at the feet of the favoura 
ite; and, dazzled by the splendour of his armour, mis- 
‘fakes him for the king, Aware of her mistake, she at- 
tempts toapologize. ‘ There isno mistake,’ said Alex- 
ander ; ‘ he is my second self.” Near Sysigambis kneels 
the widow of Darius, holding her son towards the victor, 
The weeping Statira and her younger sister (Darius’s 
daughters), with a great retinue of women, priests, and 
eunuchs, fill the remaining space of this charming pice 
ture.” ) : 
The following remarks on the massacre of the innocents 
by Guido, are strikingly accurate.—‘ This painter,” he 
_ Says, ‘ otherwise so great, shewed little knowledge of 
the heart ofa mother; nor did he profit of the subject 
80 far as he might have done. Here the mothers only 
_flee, or crys none Mase - none oppose. This should 
be particularly noticed, as the weakest hen will defend 
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her brood, were it even against an eagle, I recollect 
having seen, at Vienna, a picture representing the same 
horrors, in the gallery of the princess of Lichtenstein, I 
know not by what master; but the subject was more 
justly conceived than in the present. The handof a mo- 
ther in despair, whose child had just been run through, at. 
the same moment lacerated the cheek of its murderer, —- 
Let him who has seen the boasted painting of the Sabines, 
by David, here cast a look upon the same history by 
Guercino, The first view immediately tells us that the 
latter was no poet ; for who, without being a poet, has 
ever been a great painter °” : 

Of the contents of the gallery of drawings he is very 
brief in his descriptions; but the gallery of antiques 
gives him an opportunity of expressing what he calls his 
otvn opinion upon two of the most celebrated sculptures. 
of antiquity. ; 

“It is strange,” says he, *‘ that thongh we do not 
feel ourselves created to gaze at and ape others, we 
should at the same time feel rather shy of publishing our 
opinion against the majority. [am in this predicament 
respecting the Venus de Medicis,and the Laocoén. How 
can [help it, if this Venus appears to me hkea pretty — 
chambermaid, whom the young master of the house 
surprises in perfect dishabille, and who does not wish in 
earnest to avoid his voluptuous looks? Her ears have 
holes bored in them, from which costly rings may have 
been suspended. The mark on her left arm ies 
shews that she once wore the bracelet called spinther. 
It is said to be in contemplation to restore to her these . 
Ornaments, in order to imitate fully the tasie of the an- 
cients, who loved to mix gold and marble. My taste, 
however, is not of that kind. The artist who formed 
this Venus is said to have been Cleomenes, and to have 
had a peculiar skillin representing beautitul women ; so 
much so, that Pliny mentions a Roman knight who fell 
so desperately in love with one of his statues that he 
died of his passion. How can I help it, if this Laocoén 
inspires me with asensation like the man-eater at Berka, 
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near Weimar, when I saw him broken upon the wheel. 
in my infancy? ‘ Art, sublime art!’ some will say! 
I have every respect for art; but as [ did. not come hi- 
ther to study anatomy, I pass on without prejudicing the 
opinion of any person;. only let me be allowed mine, 
which invariably consists in this,—that the fine arts ought 
only to be employed on fine subjects ; and that as. the re. 
presentation of a scene of torture would give little pleas 
sure upon the stage, neither can Laocoén with his horrid, 
serpents.” i . : 
‘The mistakes and innovations of the modern connois-! 
seurs who have been entrusted, with the arrangement of 
these statues, do not escape the notice of our author. 
They have converted.a priest of the god Mithra, whiclr 
was dug out of a cavern on the banks of the Tiber, into 
the figure of Paris, by putting into his handsan apple. 
Before they resolved upon this addition, they supposed, 
him to be Antinoiis; afterwards, the unbearded Hereu< 
Jes; and at another time, Meleager; but he is now al- 
most generally pronounced to be Mercury, and is cons 
sidered to be one of the most beautiful curiosities in this 
grand collection, But when Kotzebue arrives at the 
Apollo Belvedere, he thus expresses his admiration ¢ 
«© J stand before the Apollo of Belvedere ; and for once 
I gladly kneel, and uniting my astonishment and admi- 
ration with those of all the skilled and unskilled in this 
obleart. Yes; this winged foot overtook the serpent. 
Biton ;.already has the fatal arrow fled from the bow, 
every limb still shews the exertion ; indignation sits en- 
throned on his lip, but confidence of victory. in his eyes 
with joy at having freed Delphos from the monster. His 
light locks curl in ringlets about his neck, or bear up the 
divided diadem. Over the right shoulder hangs his quis 
ver, suspended by a.ribbon; and rich sandals decorate. 
his feet. ‘The clamys thrown back, displays every part 
of his divine form, Ever-smiling youth, nobleness, 
slenderness, energy, and elegance, are its component 
parts. Yes; I readily prostrate myself here, and la- 
ment, with many others, that the manner in which this, 
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frost excellent performance has been exposed, prevents 
its been seen from all sides.’ | 
Our author concludes his account of this gallery with 
praising the busts of the emperors Adrian, ‘Cothmodus, 
Galba, and that of Julia Mammzea; after which he en ~ 
fers into an interesting detail of the manners and customs 
of the Parisians. : 
’» Among the absurd alterations which owe their origina 
. chiefly to the French revolution, those which have taken 
place in social regulations are not least remarkable. 
The time as well as the nature of their. meals has been 
totally changed by the versatile Parisians; and not only 
has the dinner been transferred till a late hour in the 
evening, but the afternoon’s luncheon has been abolished 
from the capital, and 1s now only represented in the 
theatres. ‘This refreshment consisted in France of fruits, 
wines, and milk; but it is now replaced by what the 
Parisians call their dea. The Frenchman’s tea consists off 
every thing except the infusion of that plant. Itois. 
served between two and three o’clock in the morning: 
and its component parts are butcher’s meat, game, 
wines, and punch! In cases of emergency, however, _ 
the Parisians find it necessary to prepare an afternoon’s — 
‘Juncheon; which M. Ko.zebue observes, is. provided 
in the following manner: ‘* A huge tart by Cauchois or 
Leblanc is placed on the middle of the table: at both 
sides cheeses; and cream a la vonille, or a la rose, hale 
whipt, half-iced, and seasoned with pistachioes. » These 
articles are to be provided by Mesdames Labour, or 
Lambert; who are deemed the best cream-makers in 
Paris. Six plates surround the tart, with the choicest 
fruits from the widow Fontaine. Brioches by Le Sage » 
_are placed at the tour corners: meringues a la creme, by 
Benard; cakes @ Pabbesse, and tartlets, by Georges ; 
and wafers by Van Roosmalen. Four pyramids must 
_be raised in the corners, of dry or liquid preserved fruit, 
by Oudard and Berthellemot; pepper-cakes and mars? 
ponnes, by Hemart:. confectionary, by Rougot; and | 
jellies by Janvel. All these nice things must be washed 
Vou, AAV LE 
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down with Frontignac, from Taillear’s; and different 
ligueurs, from Lemoine. Among the latter ought to be 
particularly recommended the créme d@ Arabie, of which 
the makers bill assures the public that it is “ bottled 
velvet” (du velours en bouteilles), This liquid velvet is 
a real delicacy, both in flavourand taste. I have ex=. 
ported some, and several dainty friends of mine allow. 
that they never drank any thing equal to it. It is a 
proverbial saying here, that breakfast is for friends, 
dinner belongs to etiquette, afiernoon’s lunch to chéldreng 
and supper to love ! pk 
“« The bustle of day is gone, business done, repose is - 
inviting, the wax-candles diffuse a sof¢ light, the women’ 
are then most amiable, for the hout of their unbounded 
sway is nigh, for which reason many of them have taken 
a total leave of the sun. Happy he who can boast of © 
belonging to a good woman at all times of the day; yet 
“Yet him, whom the care of providing the means of sub- 
sistence immerses in the vulgar crowd during the day, 
seek refreshment at night at the round table, with a 
cheerful and a tender female neighbour. The Muses 
_too are propitious at the evening meal. | While the 
cork flies from the sparkling champ.igne, wit sallies 
forth ; bon-mots rise like sky-rockets from all quarters; 
every one ts witty, and communicates his wit; though 
he should only have collected it in the morning of that 
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© So it was at Paris, at least formerly. So it was at. 
those celebrated suppers, when courtiers, citizens, and - 
learned men, associated together; when equality reigned, 
. and hign rank was only to be distinguished by a finer. 
taste, and a more graceful ease 6f manners: where the 
real ton of the world shewed how to be tenderly mind=_ 
ful of the self-love of every guest ; and when ‘the beauty 
and toast of the day, and the poet in fashion, were 
mixed with the allkpowerful minister and the minion of. 
the court. a 
‘Alas! The torrent of the’ Revolution has swept all 
this away, Those suppers were replaced with fraternal 
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ameals,.as they were called, in the middle of the open 
street, at which presided the, fraternity of Cain and 
Abel: for there never was less liberty and’ equality in 
France than when those words were inscribed on every 
house. Manners, wealth, dignities, good sense, and 
wit, all had taken a different direction; and-could the 
existing: remains of those societies of old be brought 
together, they would hardly find the genuine toz again. 
‘Suppers are little cared fer by the Parisians of the pre- 
sent day. And how should it be possible in a city, 
where they dine in the evening, where the plays end 
at midnight, where the rage ef gaming has broken 
Joose in all companies, where the rich (allowing. a few 

\ exceptions) are destitute of knowledge, where the 
‘women are without education, and where (as a Paristan 
journal says) respeet and polite deportment, (égards- et 
politesse) will soon be known only by name ?” 

The account given by our traveller of the accom~- 
modation to be procured at the houses of the restaura- 
teurs, is highly curious. He observes, that in one bill 
of fare taken from Verry’s in the Palais Royal, who 1s 

-not considered as the first, you have nine different 
soups, which are followed by seven sorts of pies. — 

“* Those who do not like pies may have oysters at 
ten sous, or five pence English per dozen; and there 
are always women attending in the hall who do nothing 
but open them, The hors @xuores (small cold dishes) 

are twenty-five in number; among which are the fa- 

mous pigs’ feet of St. Menehoult, all sorts of pickled 
sea-fish, herb sallad, hogs’ puddings, hams, and such 
Jike articles. Many are accustomed to lay a founda- 
tion with beef dressed in fourteen different ways; hke- 
wise beef steaks and roast beef. After laying a solid 
foundation, the bill offers you thirty-one entrées of wild 
and tame fowls, and twenty-eight of veal and mutton, 
The choice is dificult, particularly as a foreigner, not 
accustomed to Paris, cannot always understand and 
translate into his own language the technical French 
appellations. What foreigner, for instance, would at 
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first know what is meant by a mayonnaise -de poulet, a. 
galatine-de volaille, a cotelette a la minute, or even an 
épigramme @agneau? Tt often happens too, that, se- 
duced by some high-sounding name, you order some~ 
thing that does not afierwards answer your expectation, — 
This, however, is never the case with the fish, of whicla 
there are twenty-eight kinds; carp, eels, cod, salmon, — 
sturgeon, pike, gudgeon, cabliau, mackarel, flounders, 
perch, cockles, trout, soles, &zc. &e. all to be had in one | 
day! It must be acknowledged that those who are 
fond of fish cannot’fare badly at Paris. There is like- 
wise abundance of roast: fifteen’ different sorts are to — 
be had, the dearest of which are fat Normandy capons, 
red partridges, and snipes.’ Besides the roast, the ev- 
treméts, or side dishes, ought not to be omitted; they 
are very numerous, and tempt-the appetite under forty- 
eight different forms. There are also all kinds of vege~ 
dables, whether in season or not; asparagus and green 
peas are always at command; there are eggs and pan- 
cakes dressed in various ways, jellies and creams, maca- 
ronies and truffles in champagne, champignons and 
craws, cherries and apricots. A grest eater, were hig 
appetite ever so voracious, cannot rise from table hungry 3. 
but should ‘he still have a little room lett, thirty-one — 
different articles of dessert will afford bim an opportunity 
of filling it up; if he be not (as great eaters should be)» 
fond of sweet things, preserves, confectionary, fresh 
and dried fruit, &c. he will not refuse a slice of fromage 
de Rechefort, de Bric, de-Neufchatel, or-even of Cheshire, 
He may abundanily moisten his solids with twenty-two 
sorts of red, and seventeen of white wine, being pere 
. feetly-at liberty to: chuse either’a bottle of good ordinary 
table. wine, for an English shilling, or one of clos vaugeot 
at cight shillings. ~ Seven kinds of queur wines then” 
-awatt him; these are, however, drunk only out of small 
glasses; and, afier taking his coffee, he has the option® 
of sixteen. sorts of lguewrs, and is at liberty to select 
that which he thinks most worthy of terminating the 
whole repast.” a PERE Net 
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_. These luxuries, it appears, are by no means expen- 
sive. The charges at the greatest restaurateurs, inclu- 
_ ding wine, are seldom more than eight shillings; and 
though the wine is brought in whole bottles, a person 
pays only for as muchas he drinks. Those with whom 
economy is an object, may procure a dinner, consisting — 
of anumber of dishies, for thirty-six sols. At other places 
the charge is still more moderate. Letellier rue. St. 
_ Honoré, gives soup, four dishes, a dessert, bread, and a 
pint of wine, for thirty-six sous. Another person in 
_ the Palais Royal, No. 643, offers the same, one dish 
_ excepted, for only twenty-five sous (scarcely thirty-five 
pence.) : 

_. On the subject of the indecency, to which the Pari. 
sians have extended their dressing, M. Kotzebue is of 
‘opinion, that the present fashion 1s the most tempting 
Ahat Satan could have invented to attract the voluptuous 
eyes of men. We agree with him, that the clothes 
called decent, even by the beauties of our own metro- 
polis, no girl of the town would, a few years ago, have 
been allowed to appear in. Wecannot, however, con- 
ceive why such an accurate observer as M. Kotacbue, 
should treat so serious a subject, in one continued strain 
of levity. It must be admitted, that the difference 
between the present transparent chemises and a fig-leaf~ 
is no greater, than between the former and the hoop 
petticoats of old, But M. Kotzebue Aopes, that, with 
God’s assistunce, we shall bring matters still farther ! 
He afterwards, in some degree, defends this naked me- 
_ thod of dressing, on the ground, that it is conducive to 
health; because ‘‘man and potatoes may be inured to 
any thing.” A still greater advantage, however, in his 
opinion, is, that from the corporeal petrifaction, if we 
may so call it, arising from the nakedness of dress, the 
sexes can assemble on parties of pleasure with the assu<« 
rance, that they shall not be interrupted by those tempo. 
rary ailments, the head-ache and nervous affections, 
with which, about twenty y.ears ago, females were always, 
accompanied, ‘ 
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Painting with rouge was quile oat of fashion among 
the ladies of Paris; but the use of white paint was very 
general, and called painting @ la Psyché, as those who 
are so ornamented, resemble a portrait of Psyche, by 
Gerard. But what-has been abandoned by the ladies, 
has béen adopted by the gentlemen, who rouge them 
Selves to excess, in order that their cheeks’ may form a 
contrast with the blackness of their wigs. Every part 
of the world contributes towards the dress of a woman — 
of ton m France, as it consists of English cloth, Egyptian. 
shawls, Irish shoes, Roman sandals, India muslins, ~ 
Mechilin lace, Lyons embroidery, and Furin silks. ; 
© A petite-maitresse,” said a wag, ‘ wants every year, 
365 head-dresses, and as many pair of shoes, 600 dresses, 
and 42 shifts. . Her furniture must’be Grecian, Reman, 
Etruscan, Turkish, Arabic, Chinese, Persian; Egyptian, © 
English, and Gothic, but by no means French. ‘This - 
Jurniture ought to cost 50,000 francs per annum, the bed 
excepted, which alone requires 20,000 francs. © Thirty | 
thousand more must be expended for boxes at the play-- 
house, and the insertion of paragraphs in the journals, 
and m acts of benificence only one hundred!!!” | 
' > The female fashionables drive a curricle in tlie morn- 
' ng; in the evening they ride in a diligence; they travel 
to the country in a tape-cul; go to the play in a Berlin, 
to places of entertainment ma chariot; to their creditors 
inva demi-tortune, and to their husbands in a dormeuse, | 
To -France, also, our females are indebted for the very | 
convenient custom of weating no pockets; and it seems, - 
that even the ridicule, or thing which was suspended — 
from their arm as a substitute, has now fallen into disuse. 
On alluding to this circumstance, M. Kotzebue relates 
‘the following anecdote:—‘ A. mother once asked her 
daughter: “* Why do you suffer that huge overgrown — 
fellow, whe looks like a model in a church steeple, to 
be ‘continually following you?”— Lord! (replied the - 
daughter,) I must blow my: nose, must I not?” He ~ 
actually carried her handkerchief. . 
The following are some specimens of the Parisian - 
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mode of advertising, to which we shall subjoin M. Ket- 
webue’s remarks: © “0 FR 3 oe 

“* A bachelor of forty, versed in literature, a cheerful 
companion, of pleasing manners, good family, and in 
tolerable easy circumstances, wishes to meet wiih a 
maiden lady, or widow, without children, from twenty- 
six to thirty,four years of age, well-bred, intelligent, and 
without property, to be united (2 s’unir), and to live 
happily together.” | 


** A man, thirty-eight years old, who is his own | © 
master, &cc. &c. wishes to find a lady who has some 


property, and would join in company with him.” The — 
word marry is again eluded here. - 
** A healthy widower, sixty years old, without chil- 
dren, possessing a yearly income of 1400 francs, and 
who has for these ten years inhabited neat apartments 
near the Thuilleries, seeks a lady of a suztable age, of 
agreeable temper, and some property, to whom he might 
make such proposals as would be acceptable; or he is 
willing to receive proposals from her. His sole aim ts 
their mutual happiness.” | 3 
, ‘A young widow, in every respect interesting, both 
with regard to character, personal accomplishments, 
and education, having lost her fortune, wishes to keep 
company with a single person.” That, by this single 
‘person, a man is,meant, is plain, from her praising her 
_ figure, which, if it had been addressed to females, would 
have been superfluous, perhaps even prejudicial. 
“A single young lady, thigty years of age, of good © 
family, with 16,000 frances, and a pretty considerable 
property in moveables, wishes for a legitimate union 
(a sunir legitimement), with a man between thirty and 
forty-five years of age, who has a situation in some office, 
or possesses some property.” At last-here is one who 
wishes for a legitimate union. But as the word legitime- 
ment must be placed next to unir, to shew this legitimacy, 
-it is clear that all- the others, who have been speaking of 
union and unite, without this addition, could not have 
matrimony inview, We see, at least, from this examy 
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ple, how far a female, with 16,00C franes, may be 
brought, if she owns herself to be thirty years old, and- 
_ is of course forty. . | 
‘«* A man, sixty-three years old, in good health, -and a’ 
widower, without children, wishes to become acquamted 
with a lady (endowed with all the qualities that are 
_ generally required of them), in order perhaps to offer 
#.. his hand, if, upon farther acquaintance, their respec- 
tive moral qualifications inspire them with the hope of 
_ living happily together; or, : if she should prefer it, 
merely to unite her interest with his, without any otner 
_ tie than that of friendship, on which she may safely rely 
on his part.” . | 
The result of such connections may be easily antici- 
pated; but as they are not inserted in the news-papers, 
they are seldom generally known. 
‘© The ladies of pleasure reside principally in the Palais 
Royal, in the entresols of the first floor, where they stand 
singing at the windows the whole day, and in this. they 
are notinterrupted. _Their’s is, truly, the song of the Sy- 
rens. The palace has an infinite number of divisions. I 
,was much struck by one of these, because a libertine and 
debauchee may run through his whele romantic career 
in it without loss of time. At the very top, in the third — 
story, is a pawnbroker’s, where the profligate spendthrift 
may replenish his purse upon leaving valuable pledges. 
Descending one pair of stairs, he finds gaming-rooms, 
where he may get eased of his money. He needs then 
only to go down half a flight of stairs, to lose his health 
with an impure. Qn leaving her, he is joined by a new: 
compamon, Despair, with whom he descends to the 
shop on the, ground-floor, where are sold daggers. and 
pistols. There he may spend his Jast farthing, and, 
without any farther ceremony, blow out his brains. — It 
aust be confessed, that it is impossible to render living. 
_and dying more convenient to a profligate.” : 
_. Madame Recamier one day proposed to our author 
to conduct him to the ruined abbey of St. Dennis, which 
contained the remains of the ancient Kings of France. - 
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‘We have already shewn the refinement of M. Kotzebue’s 
taste, as exhibited in his veneration for the monuments 
and sacred relics of the departed great. It will there- 
fore be readily conceived, that no spot could be more 
aitractive to him, than that which was now the object 
of his curiosity. Accordingly, on approaching the abbey, 
he mdulges in some animated reflections on the vanity — 
and vicissitudes of human life, arising from the circum. — 
siance, that the spot in which worms once preyed upon 
‘Kings, is now converted into a store-house for the food 
of.man; many parts of the abbey being filled with casks 
of flour. age 
“Here,” says he “‘ we found an aged Swiss, who had 
served forty years in this abbey, and had seen it during 
the fast days of its splendid existence. He wanders 
zbout the precincts as the ghost of some noble ancestor 
as supposed to haunt his ruined castle, which in his days 
appeared to bid defiance to the ravages of time. His 
eyes were wishfully surveying the naked walls, and he 
now and then gave a significant nod, as if taking leave 
of some.old friend, whose image presented itself to his 
mind. it was to different monuments which had ence 
been placed there, and had left an indelible impression 
on his soul, that he made this motion. This man was a — 
complete register of every thing formerly contained in 
Mthese spacious vaults. He stopped us at every step, 
Saying: ‘Here was the monument of a Queen “ at 
every hole into which he cautioned us not -to fall, he | 
named some King or Hero who had been deposited in 
it. “We followed him down a long flight of steps into a 
dark subterraneous passage, on boih sides of which still 
projected the blocks of stone on which the coffins were 
formerly placed. They. formed such a narrow alley, 
that the living fair-one took faster hold of my arm, and 
pressed closer to me, in order to keep out of the resting. 
place of the departed great. ‘ ig 
‘In this gloom, where only a distant light sheds its 
dim rays, the old man, with a voice as if it proceeded 
ffom another world, exclaimed, « Flere lay Louis XIV, 
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and there Turenne; here Louis XIII. and there Ber. 
trand du Guesclin :” and having proceeded almost the; 
whole length of the narrow. passage, in which the mae, 
jesty and “ambition of thirty Kings found. sufficient. 
room, he stood still; folding his hands and hanging: 
down his head, he en with a faultering voice, ‘ This; 
_ bench bore the coffin of Henry IV.” 
© His mournful silence seconded by our’s, both did’ 
honour to the place, and left us at liberty, for a few me 
nutes, to indulge in a melancholy sensation, which each, 
a endeavoured to suppress. , This silence the old.man ine 
ee terrupted; for there was still something that oppressed 
his heart, which he wished to unbosom to us> it wasy 
that he was present when the coffin of Henry IV. was 
opened; that his corpse was in perfect preservation § 
that at this sight the most resolute ruffians, by whom it: 
was surrounded, and even Robespierre himself, were 
seized with a sudden and involuntary awe; that seve- 
ral of them sofily approached, and stole some hairs from 
Henry’s beard, which they afterwards wore in rings as 
precious relics. ‘‘ But what became of all those 
corpses ?—‘* Robespierre ordered them all to be burned, 
excepting that of Turenne.”—‘ And were they all actu- 
ally burned.’ Here the old man made a pause ; but, 
discovering I was a foreigner, and seeing my fair com 
panion so deeply affected, he was inspired with con- 
fidence, and acknowledged that he had not burned the 
bones, but had buried them in the dead of -the night, 
about one hundred yards from the abbey. We requested 
him to conductus to the spot, when he complied. 

«« Leaving the long dark vault, we entered a ‘light 
subterraneous chapel, where several statues of saints, 
as large as life, still remained. The Swiss pointed out 
to us a Virgin Mary, which, by some strange. coin- 
cidence, bears such a striking likeness to the ill-fated 
queen, Marie Antoineite, that every, one who ever saw 

y her must admit that no portrait could be a more perfect 
resemblance, 


From the ravaged temple of death, we re-ascended 
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into the desolate “hall, where time now first dares to 
whet his scythe. The old man flatters himself, that he 
shall yet live to see the abbey restored to its former 
splendour, and his hope is founded on some words which 
Buonaparte is reported to have once dropped, But as 
the re-building it would cost immense sums, it is not 


probable that it will be undertaken, at least for the 


present. It is well for the old man that he still entertains 
some hope; it is the last recruit of oil to the wick of his 
life, and he who robs him of it to-day, will to-morrow 
find him no-more. es 

«Upon leaving the abbey, he conducted us, con- 


formably to his promise, to a little grass-plot, about one 


hundred yards off, which had nothing whatever to dis- 
tinguishit. Here, in a space, which I could cover 
with my extended arms, were deposited, under my 
feet, the bones of more than 40 kings, queens, princes, 
and heroes. What had agitated, convalsed, tormented, 
or blessed the world for a series of ages, now occu- 
pied a spot just large enough for a child to throw its 
doll about! Let him who is tortured with arrogance 
and ambition, flee to this hallowed retreai! for as the 
Furies ‘quitted Orestes at the entrance of Diana’s grove, 
so his passions will not dare to follow him_ hither; and 
even after he has left this solitary grass-plot, those that 
might otherwise have attacked him will not trouble him 
any more, 

«* T asked the Swiss, If all the bones were mixed to- 
gether? ‘ Yes,” said he, ‘ I had no time to separate 
them, but dug a hole, as quickly as possible, and threw 
them in all togettier, The only one that I should know 


again is Henry IV. whose remains [threw im first, SO 


that they Jie quite at the bottom.” 

«« T suppose this fact may be known to severalin Paris 3 
but as many, perhaps scores of years, may elapse before 
the time shal! return, when a virtuous Frenchman durst 
loudly wish’ to rescue the bones of the good Henry from 
a degrading oblivion, I will consign my information to 
these pages; and should the old Swiss die, together 
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with all those who may know the spot, yet, as long 
as I live, the place cannot be lost, for never shaif. 
I forget it! F a | 
_ ‘ The old man attended us to the carriage, and it 
might be seen in his countenance, how happy he felt in: 
having been able to unbosom himself without restraint. 
We sat mute for some time, revolving ‘in our minds 
what we had seen and heard., It was a preparation 
worthy the view of Rousseau’s hermitage, which, afier 
strolling about for some time in the valley of Montmo- 
rency, we discovered, modestly peeping out from an 
eminence overgrown with bushes. As we approached, 
Mmy,imagination represented the philosopher botanizing 
on the hill under the trees, or looking on with good-nas 
ture ata dance of the rustics. The house, which is 
now inhabited in summer by the amiable Getry, is very 
small, extremely plain, and is left in winter to the care 
ofan old woman and her daughter, We found only 
the latter at home: with a friendly anticipation of our 
wishes, she introduced us into Rousseau’s apartment, 
the papering of which. is still the same as when he oc- 
cupied it. I sat down at the same table on which he 
wrote what Nature dictated to him ; J opened the table. 
drawer, and found mi it the identical ink-stand that he 
used ; on the nsantle-ptece was likewise placed his cans 
dlestick. I shall say nothing of my feelings. If the past 
rush with vivid recollection upon the mind, it, at the 
same time, deprives a person of the power of utter- 
ance. For the present, Heaven has given us sounds 3 
for the past only sighs. A dove was fluttering about 
the room; it was so tame,.so gentle: we opened the 
window for it, but to no purpose.—We might almost 
have been induced here to believe in the transmigration, 
of souls,” | 
M. Kotzebue was led, from motives of curiosity, ta 
hear several trials at the Palais de Justice: he gives a 
minute description of the arrangements of this c art, 
which we do not think sufficiently interesting to specify. 
The examination of prisoners, and cross-examination of 
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$viinesses, are conducted nearly in the same manner as 
in our own courts. Trials for forgery are very frequent 
in Paris, arising from the high degree of public misery 
prevalent in that capital. Some criminals, who were 
convicted during the attendance of our author, of forging 
bank-notes, were sentenced to be branded on the shoulder 
with the letter F. and to be confined six years in chains; 


they were found guilty on the evidence of an informer, | 


a character which the Parisians hold in the highest de- 
testation, and who, not unfrequently, forieits his life to 
their vengeance. But it is remarkable,. that those 
found guilty of forging paper-money, are only subjected 
to the punishment. just mentioned, while those. whe 
counterfeit pieces with Buonaparte’s effigy, receive the 
punishment of the guillotine, Soa 
_, “That the Parisians take pleasure in recalling te 
their remembrance the ancient order of things, is ob- 
-servable on a hundred occasions, and in a hundred little’ 
traits, The portrait of Louis XVI. is to be found in all 
the print-shops. On the evening of’ my arrival, I went 
to see the opera of Adrian, and heard with aston. shment 
the most enthusiastic plaudits bestowed on these wc~ds, 
fidéle a mon rot. | 
_. The palace of the tribunate 1s again generally called 
Palais Royal; the last. post-station before you reach 
Paris, Poste Royale, and the Rue de la Loi is most: gene- 
Tally called. Rue Richelieu. The wife of a post-master 
on the road between Lyons and Paris sorrowfully said 
to me, on perceiving the star on my coat, Hx vous 
soyant, Monsieur, nous renaissonus, People who want 
to obtain situations think it a recommendation to have 
been nobles. A lady who wished for a situation as 
governess in a family, expressly mentioned, that she was 
the daughter of a Chevalier de St. Louis! and another 
boasted in the same manner of her noble descent; the 
latter even went so far as to have it mentioned in a 
public advertisement, that she wished to do the honours 
vat a lady’s or gentleman’s table of her rank (de sa classe.) 
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The ministers are again called Excellencies, and liveries 
become more numerous every day. | , 

‘The most popular public journals often defend the 
nobility i in an ingenious manner. A certain family pride 
is peculiar to all ranks and classes. Before the revo- 
lution, the citizen, as wellas the nobleman, was honoured 
by a line of respectable ancestors, who perhaps filled 
places usually held by nobles. Even farmers, before 
they would give their daughters in marriage, carefully 
enquired about the famd'y ‘of their future sons-in-law. 
A kind of nobjlit; was not unknown: to the péasant’s 
cottage, where it conuTet in the respect of old age, and 
phamecknowiedged spotless good name’ of his family, 
Philosophy has sometimes de egtaded those sentiments, 
and the Revolution was about to extirpate them entirely. 
Every body exclaimed’ with Juvenal, Slemmata guid 
Faciunt ! What do we care for ancestors? The -wis- 
dom of the hoary ages of antiquily has long ‘since 
answered this question. Even then every body began 
ie count hts ancestors when asked his name and calling. 

They were in some measure his guarantees, The heroes. 
ef Homer never omitted doing so. Plato himself did. 
not deem it a trifling matter; and we observe that Ale: 
cibiades, by Eurysaces, could trace his ancestors up to: 
Jupiter; and that Socrates, among his, had Deedalus 
and Valcan. 

«What as were they, who, at thie Olympic 
games, had the genealogy of Leonidas recounted to. 
them? What nation was it that had the patience to: 
hear the long line of Czesar’s ancestors named from the. 
diego! The ‘Greeks, ‘the “Romans! ‘Weigh on one 
side, the unanimity of all nations and. ages, under, all 
forms of government; on the other, the’ “wisdom of a 
few'd days, to which we owe the great _distovery, that a 
father is nothing to his son. What is general cannot: 
be a prejudice. Not only Europe, even the New 
a /orld adheres to this persuasion; no savage in the wilds 

North America leaves his cot, without, taking: tite 
ee of his fathers along with him. Phe most ancient. 
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fiation that is known, the Sunes pay divine honours 
to their ancestors. | From the palace to the hovel, man 
tries to propagate his memory to future e Ani- 

mated by this wish, the hoary. sire sows the seed of a 
tree, of which he ‘will not pethaps live to see the third 
leaf: by his ancestors (that is to say, recollections), he 
is connected with the past; by his children (i.e, hopes) 
wiih the fature. In the physical order of things indi- 
viduals perish, the species subsist for ever ; and sO it is 
in the moral world. He is not a good man who wishes 
to insulate, as it were, all our enjoyments, and to confine 
them to the present moment. 

‘Thus reason, at present, those very Frenchmen, 
who, but a few years ago, would have hurried: to 
‘the lamp-iron any one who durst have uttered such 
sentiments.” 

It appears, that notwit hstanding the well-known 
‘character of the French for vivacity, their modern 
fashionable societies are intolerably dull, This arises, 
in a principal degree, from that want of confidence, 
which evidently prevails between parties of all classes, 
where each man looks upon his neighbour with suspicion 
and distrust. Instead, therefore, of those friend ly and 
Open communications, which prevailed. in all respectable 
companies under the old form of government, there is 
now, in the evening assemblies, literally. no conversation 
at ail: the guests come and go when thvy please, fill up 
their time with common-place remarks upon the wea- 
ther, and occasionally play at cards, while those hostesses 
who lay superior claims to politeness,. always invite the 
bind Abbé de Lille, who entertains the company with 
fecitations from bis poems, The principal performers 
of the French stage are also invited to all fashionable 
parties, where they give recitations and songs. 
The most celebrated contemporary painter of the 
French school, is David, well-known in the annals of 
the Revolution... He exhibits a few of his most famous 
Pictures, amongst which are the Rape of the Sabines, 
and the /foratz taking theiroath; tae expense of ad- 
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mission is trifling ; yet by this means David has amassed. 


the sum of 60,000 livres. We learn with regret, how- 
ever, that the historical painters in Paris, although there 
‘are several who possess exquisite taldnts, can scarcely 
procure a subsistence. 

Speaking of the Bastile, our author says, ‘* The spot 


where this structure -of lawless despotism once stood will . 


be forever memorabie. Some parts of the walls, ditches, 
and gates, still remain, but within the inclosure is piled 


up wood for fuel. I will not vouch for the truth of the | 


assertion; that a certain republican hero has, on several ’ 


cccasions, sincerely lamented the destruction of that 
~ tomb of the living. Let him consider, that there is still 


felt the Temple where Louis XVI.:was immuted, and 
which still contains room for many a wretched victim, 
The latter is now surrounded with walls of such height, 


that its four turrets, with a fifth in the centre, can only 


be seen ata distance. Recollecting the dreadful times 
past, a sensation of gloomy melancholy seizes the pass 


senger.” | . | . 

It was doubtless such sentiments as these, which 
M. Kotzebue has frequently interspersed in his work, 
that caused his late arrest, while travelling in Italy. 


Amongst the curiosities worthy the, attention of fom 


reiguers, is the Physical Cabinet of Professor Charles, 
in which there is an immense electrical machine, which 
on merely being put in motion, causes the hair of the 
spectator to stand erect at the distance of two yards. __ 

The inner court of the Palais Royal is. three hundred 
and twenty yards in length, and one hundred and fifty 
in breadth, has been newly planted. The present gefie- 


ration will scarcely live long enough to walk undér the” 
shade of these trees; but whether shady or not, this’ 


palace, nevertheless, remains the daily place of resort 


for many thousands of people; and during the greatest 


part of the day, its piazzas or arcades are so much 
crowded, that it is impossible to make your way through 
without the aid of your elbows, No wonder; for here 


gre eighteen coffee-houses, ten restaurateurs, half a dozen» 
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pasiry-cooks, many public-houses, several wine-mer- 
chants, ice-sellers, fruit-women, a couple of billiard ta- 
bles, wer a great number. of Comeetioners: ; in short, 
you may eat and drink in as great abundance, and of as 
great delicacies as in any part of the world, Among 
other things, you find a weter-shop, where several per- 
sons sit before the fire the whole day, and do nothing 
but bake wafers, and most excellent ones they are. In 
a small “ie before the shop, they are served quite hot, 
and if you please you may drink a glass of Malaga with 
them. It was my usual breakfast, and does not over- 
Joad the stomach. Whoever does not like this fore, 
jay go to the next shop and procure a cold partridge- 
pie, Or some of the thousand cold viands, which are 
every where exposed in a most relishing manner vo tempt | 
the eye.—If you like, you nel go one pair of stairs 
higher into: apartmenis elegantly furnished, pass your 
time in playing at all imaginable games of hagard, and 
drain your purse ; or follow the syren’s song, resound- 
ing from the windows of the entresol ; or read the news- 
papers in a coffee-house ; or go to the reading- rooms 
kept by one Jorre, where you always find iwo warm 
rooms in winter, ad on paying six livres a month, you 
may read from m< rning till night forty newspapers and 
journals. When tired of this, you may go (take notice, 
still under the same piazzas,) to the Thbatre Montansier, 
or to M. Seraphin’s Ombres Chinoises, or to the Theatre 
des Enfe.rs, or to the puppet-show, or toa private thea- 
tre in a cellar, At the time I was there, Pyramus | 
and Thisbe were to be seen in wax-work ; the body of 
the virtuous Thisbe, who was probably rendered preg- 
nant by Pyramus, might be opened, and the situation 
in which the fetus lay, examined. Before the door was 
@ cryer, who kept repeating the whole day, Mesicurs, 
woyez en passant, le chef @aeucre de Vart, curteux et in- 
teressant, Le professeur va commencer explication dans 
‘Vinstant, entrez! entrez! 
- € This invitation was sung to the tune of a hymn, 
“and the vociterating sounds tickled the ears even after 
arty ee: 
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you had left the Palais. More serious entertainment ig: 
‘afforded by Bertrand’s Physical Cabinet a few paces. 
farther. ; | | 
“ The Théatre Fran¢ais, the first in Paris, is likewise 
so connected with the Palais Royal, that a continuation, 
of the covered walks leads threugh into it.-—If every 
other method of diversion be exhausted, surely some 
novelty may be found among the twenty booksellers* 
shops under the arcades ; or, giving way to the impulse: 
(of vanity, you may have your portrait taken by a mi- 
niature-painter. Not less than nineteen of these artists) 
here exhibit their specimens good and bad, cheap and 
dear, from six livres to ten louis. There are some of 
- them who promise to furnish a portrait within the space 
of an hour, and who are artists of merit as far as regards 
hitting a resemblance, Thus I saw, for instance, a 
portrait of the hereditary Prince of Weimar, badly 
painted, but a strong resemblance, in the Palais Royal, 
during the whole of my stay. If notwithstanding all 
this, you are still at a loss for diversion, which is.scarcely” 
possible, you may read so many thousand. bills posted 
up against the walls, or look at elegant shops; among 
which you find no less than sixteen milliners, twenty 
warehouses for ready-made wearing apparel, thirty” 
stocked with all kinds of stuffs for ladies and gentlemen, 
numerous shops containing the most beautiful hardwares, 
glass, china, arms, seals, childrens’ toys, &. | 
“If you have no money to purchase any of these 
things, here are two pawnbrokers’ shops, and two lote 
tery-offices.. The former give ready money on’ good. 
pledges; and the latter, hopes of ready money. In 
short, were you to be shut up for life in the Palais Royal, 
you need never want any thing that renders life pleasant, | 
from the Théatre Francais to the shoe-black’s stall, 
which bears the pompous inscription, Aux artistes réunis, 
Theunited artists. ie 4 
‘“* The coffeeshouses vie with each other in making. @ 
_ Splendid external appearance. Oneis called the coffees | 
pouse ol a thousand ‘columns (cafe aux mille colonnesd, 
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because its apartments, supported by about halfa dozen 
pillars, are multiplied by the reflections. from one glass 
to another, to thousands. Another, with the sign of » 
the Mount St, Bernard, calls it itself wnzgue. The man- 
ner in which it distinguishes itself is indeed singular 
enough. A considerable portion of the ceffee-room has 
been sacrificed toa model of Mount St. Bernard. Be- 
sides this, all the rooms are decorated with an immense 
number of small puppets, in glass frames, and capable 
of being set in- motion. They partly imitate. various: 
nations, and particularly those described in Covke’s 
Voyages; and partly French peasants, from the most 
remote provinces, and are, in general, a tolerable re- 
semblance. At any rate, a person who takes a dish of 
coffee here, is sure of being agreeably entertained,” 
The palace of the Conservative Senate, which was 
formerly called La Luxembourg, and celebrated for its 
beautiful gardens, has been mentioned by almost every 
modern traveller; so that in M. Kotzebue’s account of 
it, we meet with nothing particularly worth attention. 
Of the hall appropriated to the Council of Five Hun- 
dred, he, however, gives the following interesting de- 


- scription : 


«Such must have been the appearance of the place 
where the Senate of ancient Rome used to meet, andif ~ - 
not such, it was certainly far inferior to the Hall of Five — 
Hundred, which is splendid without luxury and gaudy 
glitter. In a vast semicircle, five hundred seats rise 
into the form of an amphitheatre; behind these is a gal- 
lery for the.constituted authorities; and, above that, a 
second for the people. The cieling which joins the 
latter, is decorated with the pictures. of ancient legisla- 
tors, and celebrated republicans. Here are Solon, Lys 
curgus, Regulus, Cato, and many others, with the pe- 
riod in which they lived marked underneath. Jn the 
midst of all these figures, Nature sits enthroned with 
the inscription: Nature alone gives eternal laws, The 
hall receives light from» above, and warmth from below, 


for it has neither windows nor stove, 
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* Opposite the seats of the Five Hundred, is a hand- 
some tribune for the president; and, a little farther, a 
second for the secretaries. The walls are hung with 
drapery, not tri-coloured, but of light green cloth, with 
flame-coloured ornaments. Every thing is simply dig- 
nified, and I think it impossible to fit up any place in 
the world in a manner more appropriate to its usé.” 

. His account of the Hotel of the Invalids strongly re- 
minds us of our own excellent institution, Chelsea Hos- 
pital. Like this, it 1s built on the banks of the principal 
river: the ease and regulations of its tenantry seen to be 
the same; and we learn, that the veterans of the French 


hospital .have the adyantage of an excellent and’ very — 


extensive library, in which are abundance of tables and 
chairs placed for the accommodation of its Visitors. 
- “© At different .distances is a written request, not to 


spit on the floor, which iskept uncommonly clean. In- 
the back ground of the library hangs David’s picture of 


Buonaparte crossing the Alps, while. a gust of wind 


Ls 


blows his cloak over his head, It is the same which — 


Buonaparte made a present of to the Invalids, and which — 


the hoary warriors were obliged to salute with dis- 


charges of artillery on its arrival. This large cloak, 


spread like a sail, almost wholly enwraps the little 
man. It bears not the least resemblance to han. Flat-_ 


tery, however, takes care that it be multiplied. I found 


a painter and two young ladies sitting befére it,, and | 


taking a copy; the former was a miniature painter, and 


the ladies only took a drawing of it. A number of ine 


valids were sitting round about reading; one a military 
work, another a tragedy, by Racine, and the third a 


novel. Meantime their eyes were fixed on their visi-. 


tors of the fair sex, and it being rather eold, they came 
to solicit the ladies to warm themselves before the fire. 

/The laiter, wholly intent upon their work, declining 
it, the gallant cripples brought straw mats, which they 

spread ufder the ladies’ feet, t6 prevent their catching. 
cold on the marble pavement. It ought not to be for- 

gotten that they were all common soldiers.” “Ht 

* 
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Tie great cupola of this inst’ mation is surrounded by 

* mutitude of colours, each of which forms a letter of 
an inscription announcing the victories of the French, 
M. Kotzebue could see here the colours of ali nations 

| excest his own, the Prussian; but this remark, which he 
evidently intends as a compliment to his country, seems 
to w so very much like a satire upon its government, 
that we can har lly refrain from a smile. Pray, good 
: M. Kotzebue, how are the colours of one nation to be. 
obtained by another, if the former be resolved to see 
with impunity the grossest outrages comimitted on. its. 
“neighbours, in defiance of every known principle of nati- 
enal justice, rather than take up arms against the com- 
mion enemy? Since the French, in the late war, began 
to be victorious, the wary government of Prussia resol- 
ved to be at peace; and if it had taken a contrary reso- 
lution, perhaps, good sir, you would have had no cause 
for your exultation! We think, if our memory do not 
fail us, that those very French, who were once, in your 
opinion, the greatest people upon earth, did a few year , 
ago beat your countrymen most soundly, and take awa, 
their colours; and perhaps, if you were agaiy to visit 
the Hotel of the Invalids, you might, by the help of 
your spectacies, discover those identical colours in some 
gemote corner.of the cupola. Besides, sir, we will not 
helieve you, when you assert, that you saw the colours 
of ail nations in this cupola, except those of your own. 
We cannot bring ourselves to believe, that you, saw 
any English colours amongst them; or if you did, and 
were gratified at the sight, you need only visit London, 
and we will retura you the compliment a hundred-fold. 
“M. Kotzebue makes some just remarks on the fine 
battie-pieces, with which the halls of this institution are 
‘decorated, as all such pictures resemble each other. 
f° But one, says he, ‘which shews the heroic sacrifice © 
made by the otheer at Naney, of his own person, by vo- 
juutarily placing himself at, the mouth of the cannon, 
ed prevent its being fired upon the citizens, and whe 
fils became a victim to his patriotism, isa beautiful, 
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performance; and it is still more charming, that it should. 
hang here. Finally, if J step under this vast cupolas 
this rotunda, towering aloft mto the skies, in. the most 
superb style of architecture, I observe its sole ornament, 
in the strictest sense of the ‘word: the tomb of ‘Turenne, 
His bones, saved from the monument at St. Dennis, really 
repose here: ‘This sepulchral monument resembles that 
which his children had once raised for nm at St. Dennis. 
Something, however, surprised me in the cupola, viz, the 
twelve apostles painted, and below’ them bas-relicfs of 
Voltaire, Rousseau, and others. How happens it that 
Voltaire aud Rousseau should be confounded with in- 
valids and apostles?” 

The botanical garden’ he — considers per irewit a vof 
praise, as it 1s very inferior to many in Germany. This 
garden, however, contains the gallery of Natural Histo- 
ry, which is allowed to be the most famous mthe worid, 
as it possesses, either alive or stuffed, every animal that 
has hitherto been described by naturalists or travellers, 
‘A large hall contains the quadrapeds. In its centre 
is the zebra, with variegated stripes, the rhinoceros, the 
elephant, and finally the tall camelopard, near which 
stands the elephant like adwarf. At two yards distance 
is the little Siberian’ mouse, the smallest of all the qua- 
drupeds. Good God lif you eye in thonght the hum- 
wing-bird near the ostrich, and the little Siberian mouse’ 
near the camelopard, and you recollect that these colos- 
sal creatures did not receive more life from nature than 
those diminutive atom-like animals—bow much matter 
do we jind for serious reflection | Onthe side w alls 
are to be found not only the well known animals which\, 
are found im other places, but likewise the hippopotanits, \ 
the sea-cow, the antelope, the sloth, the ant-eater, in 
short, all the animals that are seen depicted in Buffon.” 

On examining the anatomical cabinet of the cele- 
brated Cuvier, our author makes a remark, which we 
recommend to the attention of our advocates for the liber- 
ty and equality of the Negroes, which is, that the heads 
of those people are an exact mongrel-species between 
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men dndaieukies they are quite as distorted as those of 
the apes; and the chin, like that of those animals, turns in- 
wards. ‘The result is; that Kotzebue is of opinion t 
Blicks are not our ea a ES ? ig 

The iustitution for the deaf and dumb, néxt passes 


‘under his notice; and-afterwards, the French theatres, — 


at which he disapproves of the manner of acting trage- 
dies, and makes many remarks upon the talents of the 
different performers. He attended a piece which was 
damned, and described the uproar to be exactly similar 
to what we have often withessed in our own theatres: 

though the following method of effecting such a purpose 
we never before heard of. TI have been assured,”’ says 
he, ‘that the men take whistles, with bellows ander both 
ar ns, and i in both shoes, to the fhiedite, s6 that they seein 
to applaud with their hands, while they are only moving 
them to put the whistles in motion; and as often as they 


stand on tiptoe, and let their heels sinik again, the whist~ 


ling sounds irom their shoes!” 


End of Kotzebue’s Journey from Berlin io Paris, 


» 


“PRAVELS THROUGH ITALY, 

| Jn the Years 1804 and 1805; i 
by ie 

AUGUSTUS VON KOTERBUE. 


« & LOVE of cha ge, (says M. Von Kotzebue,) is the 
instinctive virtue or vice of man. Every thing 
must alter, and rapidly pass away, like himself. Even the: 
quiet flow of enjoyment and success will in due time lose, 
its charms. We are told that a king peculiarly blessedl 
by fortune threw his most costly ring ito the ocean, Tin 
order to vary, by a loss, the monotony of his uninterrupt- 
ed prosperity. From our very miseries we can extract 
at least this relief, that they place us ina new situation, 
and make us feel more sensibly our past and present 
pleasures. | ‘ 
« Our ancestors sat still, and read the injeametion im 
their Bibles, ‘Let not your flight be in the winter:’. andl 
even in summer, when there was no pressing business, 
they preferred staying at home. But if obliged to un 
dertake a journey of twenty miles, they took leave o% 
their relations and friends im a solemn manner, she@ 
tears, and would not unfrequenty méke their willss 
Now, however, on the very next day after our deter~ 
mination is formed, we set off full speed for aris or fox 
Rome; we step into our travelling-cartiages as uncon 
crredly as our ancestors inclosed themselves in a se? 
den chair, to be carried, for their afternoon uap, to the 
vext chur.h. If the rage for travelling saould thu 
continue to spread, we may expeet to hear ef a whe 
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sccatlt ing 2 a trip. from one quarter of the world to 
another, Iam,imdfact, very much inclined to attribute 
the emigrations of this kind, with which we are alre 
acquainted, less to an extensive population, or solit 
grievances, than to this insatiabie desire of son.ething 
new. It is this which impels the Tartar from heath to 
heath ; add my friendly reader, with me, from the shore 
of the Baltic to the Gulph of Naples. 

For a traveller who is threatened with the approach 
of winter, and who, therefore, wishing first to reach the 
Beaters of Italy, must travel as quick as possible; tere 

ittle to be noticed between Riga and Berlin. 

Phe Courland system, of. government, notwithstanding 
all, its excellence, affords an opening for arbitrary mea- 
‘ures on miaiy of the estates of individuals. A nobles 
man who is lord of a manor, and whom I have no rea- 
son to disbelieve, assured me of the truth of this remark. 
"The crown, on the contrary, has provided ia a paternal 
manner for the lowest and most indispensable of its 
children. It treats its tenants with uniform attention. 
Their leases are ail printed. Any of them who thinks 
ae mseif oppressed, is at liberty to lodge his complaint 

in the imperial chamber; which is obliged, every three 
years, to make a curcuit of the crown lands, aud ; nives- 
tigate every matter respecting them. 

 Whoe ver has an hour to spare in Mentel,. mus st not 

| neglect to visit the citacel. T he prospect from it. will 
| amply repay, histrovble. On the right hand he wiil have 
-ayview of the Buitie, and on the left of the Cubrian bay. 
| Washed by the waves of both, this small piece of land 
suffers mach from its situation. W ithin the memory 
of man it has glittered with the riches of harvest; but, 
with the most inexeasable want of foresight, the weeads 
Baieh protected . these inestimable treasures, have been 
cut down, and since that the whoie soil has been cover 
‘ed with. sands, leaving now but very few spots of green, 
dike isiands in a desert.* 


* In this observation one. perceives the justice of a plan ane 
nounced at Leicester, in 1793, for regulating the anomalies of the 
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‘Every where on the road through West. Prussi la we 

-mect with new settlers, who appear in’a condition 

that promises well, If future kings and ministers con- 

tinue the course now pursued, I can anticipate a w Onis 
- derful alteration in the Prussian states within the lapse 
ofa very few centuries. 

Altenburg is a small town; but I wish every. friend 
whose road leads him through it, may find it as agree- 
ableas I did. .At the entrance I was put into a- good 
humour by the appearance of a fine building w ith the 
inscription, “Vor belpless old Age, Ernest.” Peace to the 
ashes of the benevolent founder of this structure! e 
his excellent highways every traveller will jom with 
in blessing him. The avenue of young trees whicli) 
here forms the road, is more carefully attended to than 
that between Erfurt and Gotha. 

In this temper I drove in at the gate, and found im 
the humble Altenburg such an inn as “perhapsi is not to be: 
met with in all the rest of Germany: it-is called “The: 
Town of Gotha.” Whoever wishes to pass his night} 
agreeably, should stay here, even if he could go a 
stage further. The Altenburg peasants, in their cos. 
tume, retain the wide breeches, and little round ra 4 
- many centuries ago. | 

In Bamburg there still remains, as a cousolatial| 
*to sound reason, a nunnery established. ‘Whether it 
has escaped the universal destruction on account of its: 
beneficent purposes, or from its .poverty, I cannot de- 
cide. Three hundred youing girls are instructed. gratis: 
in writing, arithmetic, and the German lauguage grainy 
matically. 

_ 'Ehe Sebaldus church at Roieibuece is a venerable: 
“specimen of antiqnity. It is said to be-a thousand years: 
old. All sorts of legends are there to. be ‘seen, adini~ 

-rably cut in stone; as also Alhert Durer’s picture - of 

_the Descent from the Cross. I have already elsewher 


aimosphere by means of high metallic conductors. These woul 
«perform, under the directions of man, what nature perfortits by 
means of woods, treesy mountains, andes, &c. &. 
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declared that’ this appears to me a subject’ not’happily: 
chosen for the. art, even if*St. Luke himself, the . 
Raphael of the first Christians, had painted it. ‘Two of | 
‘the finest pictures in this chureh pleased the taste of the 
“Erench, and (as usual) would have fallen a prey to them, 
had nof the Austrians interfered at the moment. The 
measure for the chests was already taken, when these 
uiweicome visitants were announced, and obliged them 
to leave the chests standing, and the pictures on the 
wall. However, one of them has suffered by the clum- 
sy method of taking measure.—St. Sebaldus’s grave, 
of bronze, is still to be seén here. The good man rests 
enveloped i in a ‘number of coffins; being probably of a 
different opinion from the late Duke of Gotha, whom 
I have mentioned above. The monstrous mass of 
bronze, as well as the-artificial work, are worthy of no- 
tice. The number of escutcheons that hang about this 
church, and which is daily increasing, proves that the 
Nurenburg patricians do not wish to be forgotten at 
their death. 

-. The church of St. ‘Afra at Augsburgh abounds with. 
“wonders of all sorts.” A number of recoveries from 1n- 
curable disorders, are attested by silver children, and sil- 
ver legs. After this, who can have any doubt?—But 
why is the saint Apollonia degr aded with wax, instead 
of shining in silve ‘i She sits ona column, im all her 
horror, and suffers her teeth to be incessantly toru out 
of her mouth; and streams of blood follow the opera- 
tion, which is performed by meaus of a pair of pinchers, 
It is well known that she received, as a reward for her 
sufferings, the gift of easing, by t this process, the tooth 
ache oft the faithful: and a ete of | Jjaw- -hones of wax, 
hanging by her'side, declare that she is always ready to 
impart her miraculous assistance. Not far fron: this 
the eye is delighted by a spectacle of a different kind, 
A nuinber of poor souls are seen swimming and splash- 
ing in the fiery waves of purgatory. From the mouth 
of ‘those. bathing issue, towards the figure of a church 
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the words, “ Friends, think of as! The good-natured 
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fiends then kneel at the top of the ehurel, and listed) 
eredulously toa priest, who reads mass for the dead, 

and takes their money. ~The change is sure and rapide 
Little angels come fluttering down from heav en, snatch 
some souls out of the flames, and carry them upwardg 
to the Saviour, who is prebably said to partake of the 
pleasure of this proceeding. In another place the Day 
of Judgment is painted with ali te exuberance of fan+ 
cy. An i inscription, engraved in marble, and the mouls 
dering remains of a canopy, here commemorate the fa+ 
mous journey of Pius the Sixth; on which oecasion, ever, 
the Lutheran rector Mertens, as is well known, deified 
the hely father, for which he was deservedly chastised by 
ahundred pens. Some degree of compensation for the 
nonsense with which this chnrch teems, is afforded ng | 
in seeing the painting of the Resurrection, by Meiten~ 
leiter. 

We’entered the seitatasi dese with great éxpectation, 
because much is said of the grand hall of this building. 
That it is spacious cannot be denied; but is it elegant 
also? By no means. It is gandy ; and is filled with 
gilding, paintings, and inscriptions; emperors on the 
walls, kitchen-wenches on the ciélings. Hf we look out 
at the window into the court below, we shrink witli 
horror from the spectacle; for here we perceive ‘duns 
geons uuder-ground, covered with lead, intenced not 
merely as teniporary receptacles, but as permanent has 
bitations, for prisoners. Good God! have then the 
Hans Towns aline the right, in an age in which How ard 
has lived, not to punish’ crimes, but to torture men 
I wish all the springs around Augsburg were suddenly 
stopped up, and not a drop of water could be conveyed 
into the town, that the senators might suffer the most 
parching thirst, till bey should order these leaden roofs, 
which put us in nind of the Venetian inquisition, to be 
-¥emoved, and the prisoners. brought into the open day, 
as criminals who may have deserved death, but. not 
such torments. 
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“Why do AUB, ate visit only Switzerland; or so few 
| ag them make ‘Fyrol an object of their journey ? Why. 
do our travel-writers say so much exclusively ago 
Switzerland; and why do we so seldom read any thing 
on ‘Fyrol? [also Wave seen Switzerland; and, although, 
only superficially, I must boldly declare that the Deaus 
ties of Tyrol appear to me in no degree inferior. 3 

The only objects w hich T Aiieced. were cataracts, 
Sich, in Tyrol indeed, are “but sparingly distributed ; : 
yet even without these, [ venture to athrm that the va- 
ried romantic and captivating scenes of Tyrol will leave, 
a more pleasing impression on, the mind than the COR 
tinually mountainous Switzerland. In the peculiar. 
sense in which, after extracting from a sentimental, 
author the best passages, we entitle the compilation his, 
«« Beauties,” I may, with equal propriety, call the road. 
between Fuesen and Rieti, a “Beauty of Nature ;” for. 
she appears to have here collected together her ‘finest. 
and most exalted objects from the whole world, and 
concentrated them all within a narrow space. Let 
every traveller, however, arrange his journey so.as to 
pass this road by day-light, or he will capriciously de-, 
prive himself of the sweetest sensations. On descend- 
ing the hill from Lermos, to Nassereit, let him al igi ht, 
and walk slowly. The rugged rocks, which threaten. 
to crush him; the purling springs ; the lakes, of a hea- 
venly green tint ; the larch wood; the shrubberies of 
barberr ry trees ;° the old ruined castle: on an isolated 
eminence, in the middle of the dark lake; the Lech, at 
one time foaming and rushing into a narrow bed‘ of, 
rock, then tranquilly arid 2 niajestically rolling. through 
the blooming plain ;—No |} have many times declared. 
that Iw maid never enter into descriptions of scénery ; 
but whoever has a taste for the truly sublime, aay ‘be- 
lieve me, that on this journey, tears will more than once 
involuntarily start into hiseyes. 

“In Switzerland we inust submit to be’ drawit along 
by what they please. to call horses, but which i in theic 
pace, ratwer "yestinible snaiis. Our time and our waoney 
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' suffer equally in that land of slowness. We mu8st ¢on-_ 
tent ourselves with carriers, for there aré no posts. In 
Tyrol, on the contrary, we trot on briskly through the. 
country with lively post-horses; and talk or sleep, stop 

or go further, as we please. Tyrol too claims one great 
preference over Switzerland, in having all its beauties 
by the road-side: we have no occasion, as in that coun-_ 
try, to deviate to the right and left, and to climb on > 
our hands and knees, in order to catch a charm of Nas 
ture; for she here offers. herself at once to our view, 

dnd meets us with the utmost friendliness and majesty 
combined. Nor can any where but in Tyrol be found 
such a fascinating contrast between the wildest objects 
of nature, and the most charming images of human 
industry. Behold yonder the rough rocks, appearing 
to bound heaven and earth! A convulsion of the ele- 
ments has surely tossed these masses 80 capriciously 
together. While the roaring stream rushes from within 
them, they bend down upon it as if they would block 
Up its road, and it throws its foam af them w ith scorn, 
—-But near this scene stands a small quiet hut, embo- 
‘somed in vines. The lowing cows are grazing around 
it; and a child is bending carelessly over the raging 
fiood, and drawing up a pitcher-full: of water. One is 
tempted anxiously to call to him, not to fall: he would 
not understand it; for he sees, and consequently fears 

no danger. 

This is the general picture; as the feather floats on 
the waves, so do the sons of industry and health here 
skim the surface of the fertile earth, and seem to sport 
with the horrors that surround them. Large fields 
sown witli maize, spread a golden carpet over thé vals 
ley, and rew ard most abundantly. the labour of the 
husbandinan ; and as soon as this is cleared off, the 
heads of colewort planted between, sprout forth. J res 
peat it, a more strikingly variegated scene than what 
Tyrol presents, is not to be found. 

For the lovers of good eating and ditnking. the 
journey through Tyrol has also additional charms; and 
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I know no country which I would-prefer travelling 
‘through on this account. We &nd many good; often 
elegant rooms, always very clean, provided with white 
convenient beds, Ap hour, or frequently only half an 
houi, after our arrival, a meal is set before us, cousist- 
ing of soup, fish, roast game; and ‘for the desert, pas- 
tiy, sweetmeats, and fr uits. All is excellently pre- 
pared, Then we drink very good wine of the country ; 
which will please the palate of those who have been 
‘accustomed even to Boardeaux, and which is often per- 
haps sold in Germany for the latter. ‘The red wine 
(or claret), which is strong, is in wy Opinion preferable 
to what is called the sweet wine; for the latter, being 
only half-sweet, has a disagreeable taste. Speedy and 
civil attendance gives a zest to theentertainment; and 
the charges are, on the whole, so moderate, that the 
* is by n no means so quickly emptied as it Switzer- 
and 
' What: greater recommendations ean we have for a 
journey of pleasure ? Here are “a grand country, 
‘enchanting scenery, roads in eapital repair, good 
horses, ready obliging. post-keepers, civil postillions, 
“gonvenient lodging, delicious food,’ excellent wine, 
prompt attendance, and a moderate bill. I have ne 
hesitation in advising sickly ladies especially to restore 
‘their health and spirits in the mountains of ‘Tyrol. At 
the distance of five hours ride from Inspruck, there are 
also glaciers of monstrous extent; which have been vi- 
sited by many strangers, particularly Englishmen. 
“They have been depicted to me as singularly remark- 
able. The highest mountain lies towards Graubiinden, 
end is > ealled the Oertler: it is said to be 13 ,060 feet 
high. Many of the Tyrolese make it a rival of Mont 
Blane’: whieh, howeyer, as cS known, is above 14,000 
“ight 
Insptuck, encircled by the green waters of the river 
: iin, is a dirty town; and contains, notwithstanding its 
Size, only between ten and ‘twelve thousand inhabitants. 
Mittle remarkable is to be seen here, _ The emperor 
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Maximilian’s tomb, in the cathedral church; is ‘decods 
rated with fine bas-reliefs of white marble,” represent] 
ing his exploits. Within, the bowels only of the hero. 
remaim: I forget what has been done with his heady 
which was, in fact, the best part of him. 

When I was at Inspruck, the saint’s-day of the empe- 
ror was celebrated there. The citizens amused them- | 
selves with firmg at a mark; and I had occasion to ad=— 
mite the celebrated dexterity of the Tyrol sharp shoot 
ers, Too much is not said of them: of ten or twelve” 
shots, -eight at least entered the bull’s-eye. Nota sins 
gle one inissed the target. The man whose business it 
was, after every shot, es mark the place where the ball — 
had struck, was nia so certain of no one’s shooting. 
wide of the mark, that he often continued standing 
near it during the firings. He must indeed have been 
as well satisfied of the ‘sobriety as of the dexterity of 
his countrymen. In the evening, a bad play, entitled 
«Princely Greatness,” ‘was ill performed, by way of. 
giving to this featie day a-suitable close. The bill 
announced that the theatre would, on this occasion, be 
lighted up. It must not hence be supposed that.it is 
usually: dark: but to day a great number of wax can- 
dles were added to the front of the boxes ; and the en 
peror's portrait, surrounded by some hundreds of. ta- 
pers, glittering on the stage. The manager spoke 9 
prologue. The theatre, w ‘ith: two rows of ‘boxes; each 
of which is decorated -with an ornament more or less_ 

simple according to the taste of the holder, appeated— 
$0 great advantage. Unfortunately, when we supposed — 
that we had dragged through the whole of the inisera; | 
ble performance, we were called upon. to witness so ris 
dicylous an assault and defence of a fortress by three 
men on each side, that I thought with respect of the 
Parisian fortresses on the Boulev ards, where the minias. 
ture soldiers. are shot over the ramparts. with wooden 
balls. The manager is under the direction of a com 
jniftee. With so scanty a population, it would not be 
possible te malatain a_theatre, if the archduches (aunt 
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of the emperor), who resites here, did not give it her 
support. ‘Fo the officers of the rank of captain, and ‘un- 
S she gives free admittance. ~ 

"Phe road between Brixen and Botzen is extremely 
pirandic: On the right are seen rugged rocks ; on the 
left, steep precipices; and below, the rapid stream of 
the Eisach, which I might almest call a cataract of many 
ules long. Yet the rude soil is very often diversified 
by little fruitful spots, and millions of gourds sprout up 
from the crevices of ‘the rocks. Vines are here parti- 
cular ly well cultivated. The Tyrol wine is very good 
and cheap ; Lam surprised we never get it in the north; : 
or do we drink it under a finer title? 

Crucifixes are to be seen, by hundreds, on the road- 
gige. The pious have: adorned them with decorations 
of all sarts. In some places the Saviour has nosegays 
of flowers between his feet; m others, the Turkish cora 
descends from his arms, Here and there, even a vine 
8 planted by the side of the crucifix ; which is so com- 

letely encircled by it from top to bottom, that we 
should suppose the figure a representation of Bawchus, 
in how imany- degrading sHuations does superstition 
place the object of its adoration! The crucifix some- 
times stands on the brink of a fountain ; sand in the side 
which was opexed by the spear a tin pipe isfixed, whi eh 
eontinnally spouts out water. 

- Botzen is almost an Italian town; and even its name 
%s softened into Botzano. Much more Halian than 
Gerinan is spoken: On the roofs of the houses too, as 
in Italy, are galleries for enjoying the fresh air: and no 
women are to be seen in the rooms of the travellers; 
but, agreeab! ly to the. ttalian custom, men’ do every 
thing, even making the beds. | 

The most comical bead-cresses of Asia and Europe 
are worn by the wemen of Wotiaken, and the citizens - 
of Botzen. The former] have depicted inmy Journey 
to Siberia. The latter wear a sort of triangular hats, 
of black ganze, which are placed almost in the neck. 
zn the front, a sert of black edging, such as 1s worn la 
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sume parts ‘of Germany for mourning, “flows on ‘the 
forehead. ‘The curiously-awkward’ figure Which me 
thus make 1s indescribable.; 

~ T could not refrain from laughter, on passing over 
the bridge which-separates the inperial States from the’ 
French “Republic, to find written in great characters 
these words: Circendario délla liberta (« Free quarter, 
of the town”), of which assertion the French sentinel 
presented me with the most striking confutation. We 
were here as much pestered with the passports as in the 
Austrian countries. In every town, at every gate, and, 
at every public-house, they were called for; and it was: 
necessary on all these occasions to have them enrolled, 
copied, and signed, so that at last they contained a col- 
lection of fifty different hands and seals, - At. the gates: 
‘we must wait a quarter of an hour, or even longer, bes 
fore we'can be let in or out. In many places we were 
obliged to repair to the police-ofiicer. In short, we 
should imagine that at this time the art of government 
consisted in a well organised system of distrust.. Ag 
soon as it grows dark, there is no venturing into the 
street without a lantern or a'torch; and if ever our light 
goes out by ally accident (as was once the case with 
me), we may every moment expect the attack of some 
banditti or murderers, for which these towns are asy= 
lums. Whoever wishes to visit a model of a wretched 
police, let him only visit the towns of Italy. 

Whoever walks over the Appennines—(I say walks # 
for the beauties of these mountains will not be rightly 
enjoyed by him who will not alight as F did, and go the 
greatest part of the way on foot)_-w hoever, then, walks: 

over the Appennines, will be greatly entertained by. the 
rising and falling gradations of nature. © We first. wan- 
der slowly upwards through vine-mountains, with which 
chesnut-woods at.a certain height combine; and where. 
these terminate the oaks commence, which soon give’ 
place to alow shrubbery.” This is followed by fern, 
till we at length mount vaked ‘rocky points: It is the. 
same downw aryley in a contrary order ; only with thig’ 
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difference, that.on the opposite foot. of the mountains 
some productions of the warmer. climates -enter the 
number: for we there perceive, for the first time, the 
“noble cypress, and the pale olive. IT warn the incauti- 
ous traveller against the fruit of the latter: however 
well coloured it may be, it is horridly bitter; and this 
taste will not go out ef the mouth-the whole day after, 
This. bitterness, inherent in the ripe olive, is to be 
overpow ered by nothing but smoking. : 
“In.the Appennines it was just the harvest season ; 
for the chesnut-gatherers, young and old, were scat- 
tered in the woods; beating the fruit feo) the trees, 
and picking up the prickly crop with small wooden 
tongs. What a beneficent gift of nature for the indo- 
lent Italians is this fine fruit, ripening in such vast. 
abundance without labour! 
If we do not know beforehand that we a he passed 
“the Tuscan frontiers, we soon guess it from the industry, 
cleanliness, cheerfulness, are beauty, which per vade - 
this country, once so famous for its wise government. 
‘The peasant girls, in their round hats adorned with 
flowers, look charmingly. On the ie of the Ap- 
pennines lies a villa which .belonged to the family of 
Medici, when they were only merchants. The view of 
Florence, with the surrounding hills and the houses dis- 
persed on them, would be accounted by many to be 
unparalleled. 1 found it also fire and handsome, far 
amore handsome than the prospects. in Tyrol; but 
wanting almost entirely that lofty impressive character 
which distinguishes the latter. The countr y round Flo- 
rence delig! its and animates; but the views in l’yrol fill 
‘the bosom with unspeakable rapture: the forties may 
be forgotten, but, the latter never can. 
You ate surprised, my dear friend, at my constant — 
love of travelling. You areright. At my age it is 
common to have accustomed oursely es to many of the 
conveniences of life which are incompatible with the 
pleasures of travelling, till they are ye length become 
peidispensable necessities, For instance: i can gO a 
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whole day fasting, or owith dry bread for a few dad, 
without suffering greatly; but to be deprived of my mern= 
ine beverage, which the abe de Lattaignant called 
Voltaire’s Hippocrene; in other words, fo go without 
my coflee, is very unpleasant to me. But where shall 
1 get coffee on the Appennines? Nay, more: . I must 
not only have it to drink, I niust have time for sipping: 
it; I must be able to enjoy the fragrant incense of Bras 
silian leaves over it, But how shall 1 get time on the 
Appenines, where the lively veturino desires: to persia 
his journey with the dawn of day ? 

Do not pity me too hastily ; ; for Lam actually sitting 
at this instant (three o’clock in the morning) on the Ap- 
penuines, with a steaming bason of cofiee before me, 
aud acloud of smeke issuing from my mouth. How 
have I effected this? Have I called up my weary ser-. 
vants out of their sleep, and compelled them with: 
yawning sullenness to provide for the necessities of their 
delicate master? By no means. «Twill give youa hint) 
on this subject, for your benefit in any future joumey 
to Italy; and I cannot do this better than by presenting; 
you with a description of an evening and a morning: a 
travelling from Florence to Rome. 

Delighted with the beauties ofa country that trea 
every thing to boast from the beneficent hand of Nex 
ture, Lreach my night’s lodging with the declining sun-. 
beams. It is ‘only a village ale-house; but is nots 
without its conveniences. J find a couple of toleralple: 
rooms, with brick floors, and hung with holy pictures :) 
hard beds, without pillows: with clean sheets, and! 
dirty coverlets : an excellent supper of five or six 
dishes, and charming fruits for a dessert :. every thing: 
served by. a pretty siniling hostess, who jokes with mes 
in the-sweet Tuscan dialect. 1 have then nothing to do 
in the first instance but to lay my own pillows on thes 
bed, ard to exchange the dirty coverlet for one of 
my own, (both: which articles 1 advise’ you take witli 
you.) . What is now to disturb me, but the thought off 
how IJ shall fare in the morning—here is no cofiee to be: 
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fad? Yet 1 know how to supply this necessity.. My | 
good wife (for be sire not totravel without a female 
| companion) unpacks the sugar and coffee: I fetch froma 
may travelling-case a lamp filled with spirits of wine; 
set our own coflee-pot, on it; and before the end of 
hhalf an hour, the dear hands which have attended me 
through life, prepare me my snorping’s comfort on the 
Appennines. 1 now lay myself quietly down to-sleep, 
with my rushlight burning, and my. repeater by my 
side. ‘Towerds morning, half asleep, 1 catch wp my 
watch with my eyes closed, make it repeat, and it strikes 
three. Ispring up; light the lamp; set the coffee-pot 
sapon it; and, while my coffee is warming, I eat grapes, 
and opening my window—(yes; opening the window on 
the 18th of October)—I lean out at if with half my 
hody lightly clothed, im order properly to inhale the 
mild Italian air, and survey the charming country il- 
Jumined -by the dawn. The bubbling noise of the __ 
‘boiling coffec behind me, rouses me from my. sweet mn 
syeverie; I leave the window with moistened eyes (for 
Thad, im the universal stillness, directed my thoughts, 
as well as my Jooks, over the jagged mountains, to the, 
spot of land that is rendered dear to me by what it 
contains), seat myself, drink, and write this letter to you 
‘as calmly and. comfortably as I should: have done at 
Berlin. For half an hour. every thing continues quiet 
around me: but now the bells of the mules begin to 
sound; the veturmo’s voice is heard; the carriage ap- 
“pears: alive and refreshed, I sprig mto it, and proceed - 
onward; without feeling any, inconvenience fromthe 
morning damps. . Fake a ; 
The: dreadful yellow fever is the cause of my not 
-knowmg much about Florence. I continued ‘there but 
a few days, and intended on my return homewards'to 
consider it more attentively at my leisure; but-a soldier 
then. presented. himself before me, who. would indeed 
have let me in without hesitation, but will not permit 
‘me to go out without performing a three-weeks quaran~ 
tine. I-really believe, that whoever has not already 
Vou. XXVI. M 
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had this disorder, will be sure to-get it from the ted. 
ousness.of such a process; whicl obliges bim to endure; 

in a desert house on the frontiers, a want of every cons 

venience, and almost every necessary. I consoled: mys 
self, therefore, with reflecting on the case of the manas. 
gers of the theatre af Rome, who were much worse sit - 
tuated in this respect than I was: for they had promised | 
to send tor singers and rope-dancérs from Tuscany due 
ring the carnivals and now at the corner of every.street 
of Rome pills are posted up to announce the fatal dise: 
appointinent which the public must receive, in the total! 
impossibility of fulfilling their promise, arising from this) 
ill-tuned malady. His fortunate for me that 1 have: 
made no promise to describe Florence: I ‘can now 
quietly travel on to Ancona without making any apolo- 
gies. Lhope iny readers will be satisfied with a-remark. 
or.two-only. 24eiy ter ts i . a} 


‘Phe gutters of the roofs project: so far into the 

_ Streets, that m rainy weather no-carriage can pass with- 
_ out being thoroughly washed by.them. I saw a bogth. 
of, frankincense with this superscription: Sic tenebris 
Phebe tegit. sotis ora superbi. Crosses are puinted on 

all the walls, to deter the men,-as I am informed, trom. 
defiling them. ! [See oe ea 

» [have seen the palace Pitti, which.the queen inha- 
‘bits, and uuder the portico ef which is the figure’ of the. 

ass that carried the stones for the building. I question 

j whether all.seatues merit to be preserycd so well as this, 
‘The palace.formeriy contained a choice collection of | 
-pizfures, which is now. reduced to the mere skeleton ef. 
a collection; for the ardent passion of the French for. 
‘the arts when valuables of ‘that kind lie within their 
reach, could be satisfied with nothing less than sixty-. 
three of these,. J.aim. glad that the queen has. left all. 
the empty frames hanging : this sight, in the rooms ef 
a royal palace, must be a sort of torture to every ho- 
nourable. Frenchman who.visits it. Yet there remain 
still some tine pictures. from the best masters; and ver ) 
fortunately also. the elegant vigling, which the Freneh. 
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phindéreis: could not take with them. In the summer. 
apartments there is a@ pretty assemblage of statues, 
busts, and bas-reliefs. In a sitting-room of the queen, 
hangs the portrait of the king of Spain as a sportsman, 
with his dog and gun. Ha monarch cannot represerit 

 bimself in a more kingly eccupation, ‘he should at least 
aiways have a crown painted ‘on ‘his head. -'The cos- 
tuine of the women in Spain is probably extremely ¢o- - 
quettish; otherwise such an old lady as the queen, 
‘whose picture also hangs here, would certainly have 
had -herself painted in a matron-like manner. We 
begin to observe Hére, what is afterwards striking 
through all Italy, the total: want of tasty furniture, 
to which articles the eye ofa northern inhabitant is ac- 
Be neiitedt. ‘ 

ent eppied into the church of the Tol y Cross, which 
is the Pantheon of the Florentines. Here’ rest’ the 
bones of Michael Angelo; Machiavel, Aretin, Galileo, 
and lately those of Alfieri also, the Tacitus of dramatic 
poetry. His tomb is hitherto unadorned ; but the first 
artist of his age; Canova, is already engaced ona mo- 
pument worthy of -him.- < Maehiavel’s epitaph runs as 
follows: “Tanto nomini nuilin par elogiun. Nicolaé 
Machiavelli.’ n ot marble. in: the splendid 
Nicoline ehapels “riveted ~my looks. “7 was greatly 
struck also with the singular idea of an artist-to’ re- 
present virginity—a fine woman with an unicorn in 
her arms: What -has thé ‘unicorn to ‘do. with this 
quality? fam almost inclined to shagie that the artist 
“was jesting. 
eoA church with tapestr y eee 184 rarity : Rivavde 
has. a mind to ‘see this, let him: visit the Dominican 
ehurelh, which is very whimsically hung with ‘yellow 
and. red striped silk.- The monks of. the convent be- 
longing to it have an excellent apothecary’s shop; by 
which, from the careful preparation of the nredicines, 
and their cheapness, much good is effected. It is, ‘to 
he sure, ridiculous: for sieosslles to. feed’ female vanity as — 
Abey do here, by the manufacture of all sorts of washes, 
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pomatums, perfumes, &c. Whoever travels to Rome, 
ought to provide himself with an exeellent vinegar ta 
be had here: in the pestiferous Campagna Romana, he 
will find it necessary. The miracles of St. Domine 
are painted on the eloisters of the monastery: among 
which the most remarkable is his having ebliged the 
Devil, who had robbed the church, to restore the phan-_ 
der;. and afterwards forced him into the confessional, 
where he confessed: cif his sins to the saint. 

The front of the church of St. Mark is menial 
Here fies interred the famous Politician, of whom his 
epitaph says that ‘‘ he had three tongues in one head.” 
He probably understood three languages; but-the 
ifahans must give a flourish to every thing.- Itis alsg 
said, in this church, of one prince Mirandela, that he 
Was, in his tweutieth year, a miracle of learamg;, whose - 
fame had reached “ the Tagus, Ganges, nay “perhaps 
the Antipodes.” Unfortunately for me then, seem ta 
be the only person who hdd naver ae his name be- | 
tore.: ~ it 

he church of the Amintisiateeds meloses the body: a 
BandineMi; and one of bis superior performances, which 
however made no mmpression upon me. ‘Thus represents 

a dead Christ in marble; whom God the Father (i 

‘ann by alittle, old, long-bearded man, with a bad 
phy siegnomy) holds-on his knee. In the perch before 
the chureh, Andrea de] Sarto has evviubed himself: @ 
monument, by having painted the whole portico ad. 
Sreseo, and aiso for having placed several of his master- 
pieces within the church. A tolerably natural associa- 
tion of ideas has here, as in almost all Italy, occasioned 
the foundling-hospitals to he dedicated to the Annuny 
ciation. The heads of the catholics are not always ea- 
pable of forming such suitable combinations. Ina 
ehureh, for example, (the name of which I have 
forgotten, ) I saw Hell represented in a large 
old - ‘picture: in whiclr the tormented swam,’ of 
course, in a lake ef brimstone, bat they consisted of 
only Chr istians ; and, to render their sufferings stil} 
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more horrible, the painter introduced a number of Cen- 
taurs shooting arrows down upon them. 

~ The greatest splendour i in marble and precious stones 
is to be. found in the burial chapel of the family of 


Medicis ; aw ork of singular beauty, which was alti 10st 


entirely erected by “Michael Angel 0; but is not yet 
finished. It is decorated, among other things, with. 
the arms of the Tuscan cities; which are-all blazoned 
in. their natural colours with precious stones, and admi- 
ably. worked. But the figures of Morning, Day, Twi- 
light, and Night, by Michael. Angelo’s masterly hand, 

sre still more valnable, - Several "oe the Medicis. rest 
wader these costly monuments; as also the liusband of 
the fair Bianca Capella, whom: Meisseir has drawn in 
‘such amiable colours. The statue of his brother and 
murderer stands opposite to him. I forbear a further 
description of this chape!, which ‘probably a hundred 
have given before me. Ferdinand the First conceived 
the smgular idea of having the whole of the. holy se- 
pulchre brought from Jerusalem to this. place ; put the 
? urks did not approve of this plan. 

The bapt ismal church of St. John isan_.octagon ; (on 
which. circumstance it is believed to have been fors 
mer} a heathenish temple. It is truly singular. that 
all children born not only within the town, but also in 
the country round Florence, must be ences in this 
church, This is a real grievance. We attended a 
baptismal ceremony; and “admired the solenm piety of 
the country people, contrasted with*the perfect. indif- 
ference of the officiating priest. This church has doors 
of bronze; which are so beautiful, that Michael Angela 


used to say they deserved to be the doors of Paradise, 


Upon leaving it we met with a pillar, which isa memo- 
rial of the. blindest s supefstition. Here stood formerly 
a withered elm-tree, which however was said to become 
suddenly. green, W hen the body of a saint was carried 
ast. - 
The eles Loggia, as it is called, (I cannot guess 
for what } urpose it was built, ) is a portico adorned 
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with several master-pieces of the more modern artists. - 
Among these is the Perseus of Beunventito Cellini, in 


bronze, of which Géthe makes so much parade ; which 
Is, how ever, far inferior to the Perseus of Canova. AD 
Judith of Donatello appears to me still mare insignifi- 


edit, and the’subject worse chosen. ‘The Rape of the 


‘ Sabines, a groupe by John of Bolégna, may indeed be 


reckoned the best of all. Ona wall we read that the 
Florentines formerly, till the middle of the preceding | 
gentury, began théir year on the twenty-fifth of March, 
Ona neighbouring spot stands the equestrian bronze 
statue of Cosmo the First, a fine workby Jobn of Be- 
logna. The bas-reliets on the ‘pedestal particularly 
leased me, representing some distinguished events in 


the lite of Cosmo. 


* 


The most valyable treasure which Florence possesses, 
its Gallery, has already been described and extolled by 
Writers of ali nations: I shall bestow on it but a few 
words, as T cast merely a passing glance over it, Plo. 
rence is indebted’ for its foundation to the fainily of 
the Medicis; the diferent branches of which, for many 
centuries, emulated each other in enlarging and beauti- 
fying it. Some, without doubt, did it merely from os _ 
tentation; but many of them were actitally frieads to | 
the fine arts, and themselves connoisseurs. Lorenzo” 
was the patron of Michael Angelo; and fonndéd an 
academy for painters and statuaries, which gave exists 
ence to the famous Florentine school. Cosmo the First 
had the celebrated building erected by Vasari in the 
sivteenth century, which the str anger still passes through 
With admiration. The great archduke Leopold did 
perliaps more; by separating the mterest of ‘his 
family from the state, and ded! aring the gallery ‘tie 
property of the latter, “ consequetitly of the nation. In 
the year 1800 the Florentines had the precaution to 
convey their most remarkable statues and pictures fo 
Sicily for safety; but they are now all retarned in’ 
good condition, asthe storm is over. In the front 


i hall stand the busts of the princes who have enriched, 


@ 
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the gallery. They’ certainly deserved this distinction, 
if they had only more agreeable pliysiognomies. | 
Besides halls and- chambers, the Gallery consists of 

three passages; two of which measure about two hun- 
dred paces, the third being rather shorter... “The cielings 
are remarkable for representing the history of the arts, 
as the pictures in the shortest passage do thé Tuscan 
history'm general.” All: the distinguished men whoin 
this: country has produced are here commemorated, 

and-every species of merit has found its place, . M. Lo- 
renzo Capponi, who supported four thousand workmen . 
during a famine, stands im one part; Americus. Vespu- 
tins, who gave his name to a ‘quarter of the world im 
another ;. the philosopher Machiavel ma third}. and 
the immortal Galileo in a fourth. Among the poets 
Dante and Petrarch; and among the statuaries, Michael 
-Angelo:and Bandinelli, hold each: a distinguished place. 

The list of. painters.is adorned by Leonardo ‘da: Vinei, 
and Andrea del Sarto. ‘Eminent writers on agricul- 
ture are also justly esteemed worthy of this honourable 
‘situation. Close underneath the cieling is-a beautiful 
series of five hundred prints of famous men, in chrone- 
logical order; among whom many cardinals and tee 
pes are to be found. 

I pass-in silence a dozen sepulebral riiommnents; the 
fall description of which would require-a whole book ; 
and hasten to the very complete assemblage of antique 
busts of the Roman emperors, -and their families. ° The 
authenticity of very few of them is doubted, and the 
collection is esteemed superior even to that of the capi- 
‘tol... Julius €wsar wears here no laurel crown: of 
which decoration he was. afterwards so’ fond, because 
forsooth the great man was weak enough to quarrel 
with the. baldness of Ins head. ‘The fair Julia ¢the 
unchaste:daughter of Augustus) and Messalia (the re- 
proach-of her sex) stand <lose together. Otho, whose 
-busts are more raré than his pold-or silver coins, is here 
to be-seen; with his bare head; the hair of which was 
».s@-short:and thin, that his murderers could not lay-hoid 
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of him by it.. Winkelmann represents fhis as one of; 
the most perfect’ busts of. that emperor. The jolly” 
face of Vitelhus, who. spent in Jess than a vear mine 
niillions of sasterces for petits-soupers, is pleasant enought 
to look at. Three busts of the good. Marcus Aurelius 
represent him asa youth and asa man; no: wonder! 
that-he should have so many, when a contemporary 
writer declared that it ought to be deemed irreiigious. 
for any one to be without the hnage of this beloved? 
monarch hei his household gods. . A fine bust off 
Caracalla is called, by comnoisseurs, “the last sigh of | 
the art:” the bead hanging on the shoulder was what 
caught my eye; the fool thoucht, by. carrying his head 
in this manner, to resemble. Alexander the Greats 
Dignity and, chastity adern the head of Aquilia: a vesi 
tal compelled (prebably against her will) to marry the 
debauched Heliogabalus;. who feigned himself a priest 
of the Sun, and under this pretext broke her vow. 
‘The bust of Alexander Severus is very tare; there are 
only one in the Museum at: Rome, and this, lately dug 
out at Ofricoli.. “W hry did not the artists of his time’ 
more frequently take the repr esentation of thismonarchy 
who-was a philosopher, poet, great general, and (whichy 
is above all those characters) an excellent prince? The 
head of Tranquilla,. or Tranquillina, the emperor Gor- 
dian’s spouse, shews that she bore her name with great 
propriety; for- this physiognomy is rteminene of the | 
urest gentleness of soul. 

[shail now notice some of. the prineipal statues, A 
satyr, or Pan, teaching a youth to blow the flute, is so 
fine that many believe..it to be one of tue satyrs of 
which Pliny makes. such honourable mention. The 
statue of a, supposed Vestal is worthy of notice for its 
pesfect condition.. A veil conceals her hair: Anti+ 
quarians are divided in opinion whether the. vestals, 
after. their. hair had heea cut off, let it grow again: 
this statue might perhaps decide the: son if we 
were certain that it represents a vestal: » But such is 
the fate with most antiques, different connoisseurs as- 
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signing to them ‘different significations and purposes. 
Lact pronounces it to be a plautina, Venus of Bel- 
vedére formerly held an apple in her hand; but when 
Venus of Medicis went on her late pilgrimage, it was 
wished to commemorate her by breaking off two arms 
of this Vemis, and substituting two new-ones with the 
bend of the Medicean. It now makes a droll appear- 

ance. ‘The ‘statue is ascribed to ‘Phidias. Bacchus 

‘starting at a young Fawn, is extremely pretty. A flute 
with ten reeds leaning against a tree’ near, him, is an 

addition to be seen no where else. A pretty female 

figure with a goose, deserves notice from no other 

reasvn’ tlian becduse the same ‘representation is to “be 

met frequently in ‘this and other galleries, and is' taken 
fora Leda with a swan. Buta goose is no swan: and 

2 learned man has proved that it is Venus Lamia who | 
® thus figured. Venus Anadyomene, rising out of the 
water, (as in the famous picture of Apelles, of which 
Pliny makes niention,) isa charming woman, and the 
work of a masterly chissel: On the other hand, what 
a butcher-like idea it is, to make a flayed’ Marsyas i in 

‘reddish marble! which looks in fact so much like raw 
flesh, ‘as to excite the greatest aversion, and make us 
turn our eyes hastily away. A Bacchus by ‘Michael 

Angelo gave me double pleasure; because it was once 

ought, at ahigh price, for an antique. TI actually 

believe there are some weak enough to be ashamed of 

this error, The famous Laocodn is indeed a copy only 

‘of that now removed to Paris; but a charming copy it 
4s, It was executed by Bandinelli, in the sixteenth 
‘century. And, ‘in the strict sense ‘of the word, what 
3s the Parisian Laocoén itself but a copy? for it is 

joined, and the original 1 is said to have consisted of 2 

single block. 

” X fine octagon hall contains those statues W which are 
esteemed the most valuable. The pedestal on which 
the Medicean Venus stood, is empty; and it is supposed 
that it can never be occupied agam: I think it ought 
to be assigned to Canova’ only, and that ma few cen- 
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turies a statue of his will fill the place with credit 
The famous Apollino, or the Grinder, as he is called 
(the signification of which puzzles all, the learned te. | 
divine); the Wrestlers, in great repute for the jusiness 
of the muscles ; and the Fawns: ascribed to Praxiteles; 
stand allin a circle, The celebrated Hermaphrodite 
I pass over in silence, after saying only that itis a ven 
silly, subject for the art, however fine the execution of | 
it may be. _ I am at lengt ‘th brought into the body of 
the hall, where the groupe of Niobe is placed; and 
confess that this falis far short of my expectation. 
What a disgusting thing is parrot pr aise! Why must 
the extravagant encomiums of W inkelmam be echoed 
aud re- echoed without end? He placed himself, under | 
the influence of some inspiration o© other, before the 
Niobe; aud read in her features a number of things, | 
of which not a single word is to be found, there: of 
pain there is not an atom: and just as little of sa baala 
aspecies of calm defiance, very faintly expressed, -ig 
the character of this head. I wish a hundred infelz 
ligent persons would make the trial of, judging. this 
piece, without any previous knowledge of its subject: 
{ will venture to assert that not.one of them would 
take it to be the head of a mother whose children are 
just killed. Some of the statues of the children are 
likewise very indifferent; and it is not even known w he 
ther they have in fact any comection with. the groups 
' much less whether they formed. an original part of it, 
The draper y,of one daugliter is so thinly folded on the. 
back, that it seems as if she had just been scourged, 

and’ that the cords were still remaining +, is this alsa 
fine?” 

Let me furn to the pictures. The first ehiekh here 

is a collection of old paintings; which have indeed 
jittle besides that of having been painted in the thir-. 
teenth and fourteenth cerituries fo reccommend then. 
Among others, the monk Schwarz, is sitting in his labo- 

ratory, and inventing gunpowder: in the mortar is to 
be re oad = Pulvis excogitutus 1 1334: Daniel Bar tolda 
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Schwartz.’ The picture is weil conceived and exe- 
ented, by one Corri. A representation of the primitive 
ages affords a ludicrous example of the artist’s ideas of | 
innocence: the children are standing néked, and making 
‘water into the river. A Judith cutting off the head of 
Tidlofernes, is done by‘a lady! and performs her office 
so much con amore, that the paintress capable of draw- 
Ing ‘such an image deserves nothing less than the house 
‘of correction. | “Lucretia, the wife of Andrea del Sarto, 
is @ pleasing object when known to be the performance , 
‘of a tender asband: A Christ at the tomb is finely 
‘drawn’ by Michael Wohlgemuth, the master of the 
great Ajbert Durer, The waterfall at Tivoli is painted’ 
by Wutky, who has forgotten that a waterfall ought 
‘heyer to be painted. The portraits by Vandyke Rien 
all in justice be described; but I shall select the figure 
‘of his old mother as the greatest honour which filial 
love could devise for the display of human powers. 
JT must barely enumerate a Madona suckling her child, 
“by Eetnardo da Vinci; another by Sasso “Ferrato: a 
scene from Ariosto, by Guido Reni; several portraits 
by Andrea del Sarto; the riarehianess de Sevigné, and 
her danghter (to w liom’she wrote her beautiful letters),., 
by Mignard; the Theseus, by Poussin; the Sacrifice 
of Ipltigenia, by Lebrun; the poet Rousseau, by Cai- 
gittiere; a head by Denner; several pictures by Albert 
Durer, Rubens, and Holbein; Luther and his wife, by 
Lucas Cranach’; and a Birth of Christ, by Vanderw ert ¥ 
‘which is laboured, and wanting in animation. I ought 
also to speak at more length of Rembrant’ s black pit- 
tures, but my time does not permit me. The charmitig 
grou) of children by Albano; three pictures by Ra- 
-pheel, in which the progress and acme of his genius 
are displayed (the third and most famous: being John 
am ‘the Wilderness); the highly (and in my mind too 
highly) praised Venus by Titian; ‘are, however, such, 
‘out of many thousand other pictures; as I cannot pass 
eely a uno ticed, I do’ not meat’ to Kehect on the 
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merits..of the others ; but,in a garden blooming. witht 
so many charming lowers, we cannot pluck all, . 
I must say a word on the collection of portraits of 
famous, and sometimes obscure, painters. It is singular 
in its kind. . Near ly three hundred painters have taken 
their. own portraits, without reckoning those whose 
likenesses have been made by. ethers. The gallery is 
no less rich also in dra awings; but none except cons. 
noisseurs, will be able to. appreciate them, for I have 
observed the scrateh of admiration from that intelligent 
class on many performances which appeared to me 
very insignificant. ~The only. thing really instructive, 
is the observation of the changes anu improveinents (cal 
led in. the language of artists, gb Faas or ‘touches”) 
which some great masters have made m their owa 
drawings. The collection of copper-plates is not infe- 
rior to the former. All of Albert Durex’ Ss are to be 
found here. - | 
With respect to the Pundon vases, I have’ no taste 
for them; and shall therefore pass them witheut notices 
The antique bronzes interested me much, more: among 
these I saw a number of little household gods, and. of 
animals; a Romen eagle that once served as the banner 
of the ity Jegion;.an open hand (mani- 
pulus,), which served the same purpose for a ‘eohort ; 
aumral crown; with helmets, spurs, bucklers, rings, 
necklaces, mixrors of metal, innumerable lamps of alll 
forms, household. utensils, tripods, locks, keys, &e.. 
Here is.also an old manuscr ipt an wax, contaming the 
expenses of Philip the Fair in one day’ s journey. A, 
charming Etruscan antique is the statue of an orator, 
in bronze the Grecian style may indeed. be more: 
scientific, bi it cannet be nobler or sublimer. Among’ 
_the bronzes, the famous Mercury by John of Bologna, 
ds worthy of notice: he is. represented soaring . aloft 
into the air, on the breath of a zephyr, From aniong 
the Greek and Latin inscriptions, and Egyptian monu- 
ments, <c. it would require whole days and weeks to 
extract only the most interesting: the same is the case 
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: with the cameos, carved stones, &c. of which alone a 
featalogue, in ten folio volumes, is said to be extant... I 
) did not.even see the coins and. medals ;. for indeed here 
) is too much to be seen,, and. all gratis. . By a bill. on 
the door, strangers are requested to give noting to the 
attendants; who besides, from the highest to the lowest, 
are strictly prohibited, by an express law, from accept- 
ing of any thing whatever. 1 shall very seldom be 
disposed to recommend the Italians as examples to my 
countrymen, but in this particular I, must. aie! he 
| I visited also the theatres at Florence. ‘The. princi- 
| pal one is called della Vergola, trom the street in. which 
it is situated; and this manner. of naming a theatre. is 
ufiversal in Italy. The inside is spacious and handsome, 
having five stories of boxes: but is badly lighted; and 
whoever buys: a book of the songs at an, opera, will 
find himself as much disappointed .here as. at Berlin, 
for he must.carry it home before he ean readvit.. 1 
saw a serious opera: ‘‘ Olympia, daughter of Statira, 
widow of Alexander the Great, and high priestess. in 
the temple of Ephesus.” The author of the. poena 
prudently did not.make himself known;. but the com- 
‘poser is one Paganini, who would have done equally 
Well to have concealed his: name. ‘The, first singer, 
Rosa Pinotti (a very young and handsome gul), sings 
very prettily, but.is atthe same time no prima donna. 
her voice has not yet compass enough. By her side 
stood a bad eunuch, Marzechi, whose voice appeared 
to. be very weak. ‘The tenor was actually langhed at 
loudly... The painter,.Tarchi,. is justly deserving com- 
mendation for his part of the performance; the scenes 
were excellent: the orchestra also was very fine, though 
not like. what we find at Paris... With every. serious 
opera two ballets are.given, to gratify the taste of the 
Italians for spectacles... The. first follows. the first act 
of the opera, and the. second act. concludes. with the 
second ballet. Isaw ‘‘Catherine-of Caluga,” a Russian 
story, in five acts; in which, however, frequent violence 
was done to the Russian costume, Catherine was car- 
Vou. XXVI. 
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tied off in @ sledge; but as her robber was’ driving re | 
a bridge, this latter broke drown, and the whole, toges| 
ther with the horses, were plunged into the river, w herd 
the peasants drag gved for them. The baliet-mester’s 
name was Panzieri : ; and he may per haps be accounted | 
one of the best f ine e met with in Ttaly. The first. 
female dancer also, Chiori, received great ‘and deserved 
applause. Madame Montani, or ‘Angioboni, distin’ 
guished herself as the Columbine, or principa! femalé. 
of, the pantomime, in a manner that I had never witnes# 
sed betore. The reason of my not being able to’ give) 
the Hame of this lady with certainty, proceeds from @& 
singular species of | vanity or jealousy: among the Italian 
singers and dancers.’ When several lay claim to equal 
distinction, the manager, to ‘avoid giving offence, is 
obliged to have their names printed in a circle or & 
eross, so that a person cannot know where to begin 
reading ; and 4 notice is subjoined of perfetta vice | 
(“perfectly equal”), though this is scarcely ever true 
Sometimes the manager adds, that he has’ arranged thie 
names according to lot. - It is thus evident that mana® 
‘gers in ce Late no less to endure from the < ibsurd 
vanity of their performers, thar in Germany. On tlie 
play- bills, besides, not only all merabers of ‘the orchess 
‘tra, not only the scene-painters and mechanies, but the 
stage-taylors and mantua-makers, must be named. T 
latter, indeed, on the present occasion, deserved th 
honour, for the dresses were truly fine; and the ‘i 
ballet, in fact, was of a Superior cast. 

Though the Italian theatres are very theap for pers 
sons who sit inthe pit, they are extremely expensive t6 
those who possess the boxes. In the first pa the 
‘rent of the box itself is very high; but when this E 
paid, they have not yet the right: of entering, but merely 
of possessing the key, which is of no-use without ® 
ticket of admittance. © Nay, in many places (asin Rome). 
they must also pay for a servant to stand outside the 
‘box-door. At length, when they are admitted, cant 
‘take their seats, the chairs are so hard that itis imp ie 
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| gible to sit on ane and, in order to be better accom- 


modated, cushions must be hired of the box-keepers, 
who keep them for that purpose. Hence, after having 
called for ices and refreshments for the lady, lt Is com- 
mon to bave laid out. five Dutch ducats (Q/. 10s. 6d. 
sterling), fae for the evening’s entertainment; and on 
the first and second nights of the season, the expence 
as sfill greater. 

In the theatre del Cocomero ! saw a better opera buffa 
Bean, any 1 found atterwards in Italy. This was ie 
cantatrici villane > which had the recommendations of 
charming music by Fioravanti; a telerable poem: a 
female singer (Bertini), who, though not very young, 
“sung admirably ; ; and a buaftfo (Bonfanti), who.is indis~ 
putably one.of the most excellent on the Italian stage. 
All, indeed, performed their parts with so much pro- 
priety and skill, as to afford mea very delightful en- 
tertainment. The ballets were nothing extraordinary, 
but at the same time net bad. I had a desire to visit 

a.third theatre, but the expence was intolerable. 


. As far as Sienna the country is very fine: if naked 


mountains, broken rocks, very little a is. aud 
not a single tree for an immense distance, dsseras that 


epithet. Asses. are seen labourmg with heavy and’ 


fatiguing burdens of sand, up to the highway. The 
poor gather the dung from the road. Beggars are here 
vextremely troublesome, and in number surpass all con- 
ception... As soon as a carriage is seen at a distance, 
‘the shepherd hastens from his flock, and the peasant 
from his plough, and throw themselves, sith many 
ries, in the way of the passenger. On fast-days, the 
Waveller in these countries will find nothing to eat but 
- egss, hard cheese of sheep’s milk, grapes, chesnuts, | 
and stinking sea-fish. | 

‘The cathedral at Sienna has a celebrated floor inlaid 
with the lnstory of the Old Testament. Forinerly it 
-eontained also. a group of the three puacess but these 
Aave been removed on the pretext of indecory an what, 
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mdeed, have the graces to’ do ina church Where even 
éouricils have been held? 

We need not look for-good pictures in Sienna, whe 
we know that the French: liave been there... The St. 
-Catherme of Sienna has been‘celebrated less by her mi- 
racles than by the poet Wieland. ‘Her chamber is still 
shewn here;- as aiso the stone which served-as her 
cushion, the window through which our Saviour is said 
to have ascended in the night-time to her, her ring of 
athance with the celestial. bridegroom; &c. I can. 
scarcely refrain from suspecting “that some sly priest 
profited by the enthusiasm of the petty saint, and ae- 
ted the sylph with her. 

Asa warning to-wine drinkers, I copy a singular epi 
taph from a church in this place: ‘‘ Wine gives life; 
it was death to me. I could not behold the morning 
‘ina sober state. Even my bones are now thirsty, 
Stranger ! sprinkle nry gtave with wine; empty the 
‘cups’ and go. © Farewel, ye drinkers !” 

In Buonconventu I had the good-fortune to survive 
an earthquake, a phenomenon which in these countries is 
‘said to be very frequent. My béd was perceptibly 
shaken at midnight, so as to-waké me out of-a tot 
sleep. Unacquainted, however, with earthquakes, I 
distrusted my senses, and fell asleep again; bnt the 
nest morning I was happy at learning that I had expe- 
rienced once, with innocent consequences, a sensation of 
so peculiar a nature. Some days after my departure, | 
the earthquake returned so strongly that many houses. 
were damaged, and the inhabitants fled into the streets 
and fields, Much combustible matter is gathered un 
der the Appennines, and threatens perhaps an eruption 
vat uo very distant period: 

Radicofani lies on a hill that is an hour’s walk over. 
Chiusi, ‘a little place on the right -hand, was former! 
‘Porsenna’s residence, and was then called Clusium., 
‘On the other side of St. Lorenzo, the road is so inter- | 
‘spersed with ruins and -caves, having a horrid reser | 
blance to the dens of robbers, that 1 recommend it te 
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travellers not to pass this w ay by night. Even in the 
day-time its. view will occasion:a shuddering that none 
will wish to experience a second time who can avoid it. 
Phe veturinoes themselves go this road with reluctance. 
_ .Bolsena is a nest of hovels lying on the sea-shore, 
that exbales unbeaithy Vapours.. Here the miracle 
happened whicii gave rise to the solemnization of Cor 
pus Christi dav, the co nversiou of the host into bleod’, 
This tale is to be seen painted over the church door. 
Wature performs here a more agreeah! e wonder, in the 
production of the sweet wine of Orvietto; which pleased 
mé more than its neighbour the Es¢ wine of Montitias- 
done. Every school-boy here knows the story ofa ser- 
vaut’s riding before his spivitual master to taste the 
wines, and mark with, the werd est those. casks which 
he should find worthy of being broached for his reve- 
rence. -On the casks-in Montifiascone he wrote est 
three times; and hit the taste of his master with such 
exactness, that the latter drank himself to death here, 
and on histomb was put the well-known epitaph wick 
4s still existmmg: “ Let, est, est; prepter pinium est, 
Dominus-N. N. mortuus est.” IT will venture to. affirm 
that no nice palate of the present day would drink hin- 
‘self to death with this wine: it issweet and flat. _ 

_Ronciglione is a poor litile town: in which a third 
“part of the houses have been shot to the ground in the 
Jast war, in revenge of a few Frenchman having been 
killed here, Ww hom the inhabitants probally did. not. 
allow to plunder them, and. ravish thett ines, in tran- 
epuity. 

- Viterbo. is a dirty: town, with small silane which 
‘are all dark and filthy, consisting often of only oiled pa- 
per. The latter indeed.is a commen case in Haly, - The 
women of Viterbo, when they go out, covey their heads 

in. jarge red sill handkerchiefs, itl broad black bor- 
-dlers, ‘which look. very well.) , 

- At the distance of above twenty German miles from 

Shome, a mephitic stench. announces to us from time to 
i song the founer famaus Campagna Romana; ang, we 
N 
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now perceive, to the very walls of Rome, nothing but 
traces of priestly gover nment; and of desolation. “We 
seldom see even: the smallest piece of cultivated land; 
every thing lies waste and desert... Flocks of sheep atone 
meet us on the road, and an agreeable perfume from 
herbs. sometimes suddenly betr ays the unimproved 
powers of the soil. But on the other hand we: are 
much oftener compelled to have recourse to the Floreh- 
tine vinegar, as a preservative against. the  pestilential 
sinell... This I experienced myself late in the autumn ; 
in summer the -vapour is destructive, and extends its 
baneful influence as far as the city; carrying off thon- 
sands. Anciently the monks were accustomed to ren-_ 
der themselves truly useful and venerable, by settling in_ 
the midst of woods and marshes, in order, by their ine 
dustry, to bring the rude soil into a state of fertility. 
It is a pity that. they : are not now compelled to do what 
their predecessors did‘ voluntarily: In the marshes of 
the Campagna Romana they might in this mariner more | 
laudably and more effectually cleanse themselves’ from 
‘their sin, than'by their present indolence. | 
After having heard'so often, at school, of RomE 
being the city’ ‘of seven hills, we imagine that we shall 
distinguish: these. eminences af-a distance. But this is. 
not the case: Rome appears to lie as. flat as Berlin; 
the cupola of St. Peter’s alone lifts itself above the dark 
ayjass of houses. This circumstance arises partly from 
the country of Rome having become fifteen feet at least. 
“higher than it was two thousand years ago. f 
"The first memorial of antiquity which attracts the. 
eye of a traveller here, is an old Roman tomb, usually 
called the tomb of Nero, though there is no proof of 
dts being really so. T-rather hope that; instead, some 
‘good man lies within it, whom we should not be obliged 
| “to Amprecate in entering Rome. Further on, at Porta 
Viaminia (now Porta del Popolo), much tiresome cere- 
mcny awaits us, which will surely discompose our minds, 
Gf even ia the’ best humour... Ever y traveller ought to 
“ba ow “(what I unfortinately was bal ae that he 
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would do well to. announce his arrival before-hand to 
the minister of hisnation, who will then have the good- 
ness to obtain, with little trouble, permission for the 
trunks of the new-comer to be examined at his inn. To 
the custom-house officers atthe gate through which he 
is to pass, a paper is given with the name of the person 
expected: this is presented to him; and, if he acknow- 
ledges it, he is allowed to -pass unmolested into the 
city. But-those.who are unprovided in this way (as I 
svas) must sometimes submit to wait. several hours at 
the custem-house. . | escaped this inconvenience with 
great ditheulty, by repairing . to the chancery, and ob- 
taining a.permission; which, was indeed very politely 
granted me, but not without occasioning many tedious 
registerines and writings that occupied a full half hour: 
during which time my wife. was obliged to sift in the car- 
‘rage, with no other amusement than silently to rail at 
the modern Romans, who have made a_custom-house 
of the temple of Antonmus Pius, and have marred the 
eleven piilars of Grecian marble by, putting dirty walls 
-between them... . Baek achat hie an 
. Jam.not singular in preferring, the majestic ruins of 
the great amphitheatre catled. the Coliseum, to the 
prowd church of St. Peter; though I confess that I 
should doso even if 1 were to stand alone. Imme- 
diately on my arrival in Rome, I hastened to that fallen 
anemorial of national greatness, and left much longer 
unseen the papal majesty. that was still existing in all 
its splendour. . I took the precaution of not walking, 
-but of riding thither in a carriage; and of not looking 
‘about.me till alighted. I now turned my eyes around, 
and was perfectly dazzled by the immensity of the ch 
ject. I must be pardoned any bold expression; who 
‘ever can speak coolly or sentimentally on sucha subject, 
for him 1 do net write. Diath ae 

“A sweet and gentlysnoving astonishment ‘is the first 
-sensation that seizes. the beholder; and soon afterwards 
the grand spectacle swims before him as a cloud, for 


v@ tear invoigniarily. obscures his sight. He > 
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out of this reverie by an object “auch ‘less: acrecable? 
The following inscription Bole him in mind: of -the?, 
cinelty of the heathens to the primitive christians, by: 
making them fight with beasts: “ Detiled-by the Impure | 
worship of the heathens : purified by the ited of mara 
tyrs.” a 
I shall not attempt to give any a theqite idea ef this: 
sublime building. My pen is so unequal to the task 
that I should disgrace it. I shall therefore give only a 
humble description of it. It is above sixteen hundred 
feet in circumference: four rows of apniaey rise One 
above another; the lowest is now sunk deep. inte the 
earth. Yet I am not disposed to charge Ammian with 
any exaggeration when he says, “The human eve 
scarcely measures its height.” He has indeed spoken | 
. a little poetically here; -but whom will not this subject 
inspire with a poetical ‘warmth? t 
I almost thank the Jews for letting them sachonse be. 
taken prisoners, to be employed in fhe erection of this 
vast edifice. ‘Thirty thousand of them are said to have 
worked at it; and they have not discredited their fore: 
fathers, the builders of Solomon’s temple, by their per- 
foentince. A pond, or smalt lake, belonging to Nero’s, 
golden house, occupied the spot; till Vespasian, by the 
advice of some creative genius, whose name his. uns 
grateful fellow-citizens have not retained, dedicated it 
to the admiratien of posterity. The juside was capable 
of containing eighty thousand spectators; and. when 
Titus ‘introduced the first combats of that sort; not 
Jess than five thousand wild. beasts fought here: Dio 
‘Cassius says, nine thousand. At the conclusion of that. 
spectacle, the wliole place was put: under: water, and’ 
two fleets (denominated a Corcyrian and a ‘Corinthian) 
represented a naval engagement. To render the vapour 
from such a multitude of persons. less noxious, sweet 
seented water, and frequently wine mixed with saffron, 
was showered down froni’a grated work above, on the! 
heads of the heads of the people. The fair-sex “met 
wig little politeness-here; for the place assignest 
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te them was quite behind the benches, and those who 
would sit, were obliged to carry their own chairs with 
them.  Yothe vestal virgins alone a post of honour was 
assigned. .The religion of the christians naturally pre- 
vented them from attending games which were dedi- 
cated to pagan deities. The buffoon Nero once com- 
bated on.the same scite with a lion; which, however, 
he very judicionsly caused to be previously tamed. 

The successor of the noble Titus acknowledged the 
“high value of this memorial; Antoninus Pius was care- 
“ful of its preservation ; and Heliogabalus, who gene- 
rally spent his time in eating cocks’ combs: and pheasants’ 

_ tongues, repaired i it after a great fire. Even the rude 
‘Goths did it no damage; but.the christians, from an 
excess of zeal, were not contented to leave it to decay 
with time. Pope Paul IT. had as much of it levelled 
| .as was necessary fo furnish materials for building the 
palace of St. Mark; the cardinal Riario followed this 
pernicious example for the construction of the present 
_chancery, as it is called; and Paul the Third finally 
erected the palace of Farnese - on its ruins, -Notwith- 
etanding all these dilapidations, there stillexists enough 
yor it to inspire us with awe. limmense maises appear 
beastened to and upon one another without any mortar 
er cement; and these alone, from their str ucture, are 
calculated for a duration of many thousands of years. 
Occasionally, wheve the destroyers have not effectually | 
Attained their opject, the half-loosened masses appear 
| to be held in the air by some invisible power; for the 
wide interstices among them leave no ether support 
than their joints, which seem every moment as if about 
to, yield unavoidably to the superior force of gravitation, 
They will fall;” “they must fall;” ‘they are fal- 
ding ;”’ is and hes been the language of all beholders 
during the yast periods through which this edlifice has 
thus bung together in the air. 
Inside, the mixture of heathenish and polish memo- — 
als i is very striking. Qn the walls of Vespasian, pots 
cal holy water are hanging; and instead of the fing altar 
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‘on which the sacrifices were made previous to the comm 
‘bats, a crucifix’ is seen with these words: written on it? 
“ Whoever approaches this crucifix with a contrite hearf, 
‘shall receive a’ hundred days’ indulgence from his sins.? 
But we cén, rf we please, “draw our attentidn {rom 
‘such objects by a a variety of pleasing refiections on past 
‘times. Let us iniagine the Roiman-pecple: flocking 
through eighty diferent avenues, filling the gradually 
‘ascending seats, ‘and waitit 12 Ww ith j impatience: the arrival 
‘of their beloved emperor. I direct my eye to the inde 
dle box, where I distinguish even at this time the stuice 
co-work on the wails. I fancy I hear a bustle:—the 
“courtiers are coming forward: they are followed bya 
‘man of calm ‘dignity, with the consciousness of active 
‘benevolence depicted on his countenance. It is Titus? 
‘the’ great, the philanthropic ‘Titus. I hear the enraps 
“tured people clapping aud exulting. I see the affected 
‘monarch bowmg withthe sweetest smile of complacence?’ 
and, transported by the scene, I am-ready ‘to join’ in 
“the ‘universal shout;—when a tap on the arm makes 
“me turn my head} and the smile of an attendant imonie 
“tears me from the fascitiating delusion. T will dwell 
“no longer on such contending objects of the fancy, but 
“entertain myself and the readér with somewhat more 
“Jearned ‘reflections on ‘he building itself, - Saba. | 
Whether the Amphitheatrum Colosseum (which ‘was: 
“its ancient name) received its appellation trom its €6-) 
_lossa! size, or from a Colossus'which is said to‘have’ stodd | 
“near it,’ is a matter that will be as indifferent to otliers as, 
tone. One particular, however, has engaged the heads 
and pens of ‘antiquarians for many yéars, to: as tittle: 
effect’ as the generality of sneh disputations. - Innomeé-| 
“gable holes are observed every where cut in the’ wally 
“the ongin of which cannot be explamed. That the 
have been cut with ‘great pains, is evident; but: what 
was their purpose! According to’ one,’ higesiie were 
_ fastened in them for the purpose of extending auidawn- 
“ing over the spectators. ° This is contradicted’ by thefy 
whoke appearance ; they are too nwnereus, : too drveg a 
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las ely distri buted, and too deep. Others think that the 
masses of stone were joined together by brass, and’ the 
pieces of that métal have been SCOOP sed out for the sake 
of their value. . This hy pothesis, though the most ge- 
“nerally received, is far from being satisfactory to me. 
To be sure,. the holes are in some places to be found 
where such a junction of stones is very conceivable; 
but there are also many others, in which this is by no. 
‘means the case. Ny for example, we take these cavities 
Which are to be seen in a bas-relief under the triamphal 

arch, we imust, agreeably to. that: supposition, admit 
this - bas-relief (which i is by, HO means large)” to have 
been composed of many, pes: which is to me alio- 
getlier , incredible. Besides, theré are large space es in 
the Coliseum, where no holes are visible. "But in 
this case the metal is put internally,” 
fainers of this hy pothesis: if so, a trial oug ht to be 
‘made to set the question ina clear light. At! third “opi- 
ion supposes the brass to Ipve been blended with the 
lead; and that when, in the great fire, the lead melted, 
the. metal fell out. 
But still the question yemains unanswered, Why did 
ii not fall in the. now und lamaged places. t_I have my 
‘own view of this matiér, wiuch I-consider as the: inost 
batural.” These holes were neither the conséquénces 
of caprice, hor of covetousness 5 nor in fact was there 
“éver any metal to gratify fae latter passion. The 
quantity of brass requisite fof, the consolidation of 
‘such ‘building, must have been ‘so iumense, that wri- 
ters would cer tainly have méntioned it, Bat as, for 
emauy centuries, ihe Celiseum has been at the Inercy 
“of every one to do what he e pleased with ‘it (for ex- 
‘ample, the French a few years ago made an hospital 
_9f it for their: sick soldiers), if ifiagine that one person 
“built a little house, another a booth n, a third something 
else, and so on, as each had occasion: aud for booths 
indeed the building may have been very serviceabis, 
“as long as the outer courts remained firm “and passaiile; | 
he sellers had nothing to do but to drive in the requi- 
“Site beains, aud erect a coaveuient place for exposing 
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their articles to sale. For this purpose they have rind | 
these holes in the stones. “It is true, such holes aré 
found even up to the height of Trajan’s pillar; and 
this at once destroys my hypothesis. . Yet why should 
T trouble myself with devising reasons for an inexpli- 
cable matter? Let every one "think ag he pleases. 

A man (I believe his name is Carluccio) has received 
permission for having the foundation of the Coliseum 
dug up. The work is actually begun.- I have looked 
down, and found the under-ground structure as. admi- 
rable as that which stands above. Interesting dis- 
coveries may be here expected. 1 saw an old and: 
perfectly brown human bone lying in the pit, pro-- 
bably the sacred remains of some martyr. It might 
be expected that in Rome this old bone won!d A 
taken out with great solemnity, and presetved as & 
wonder-working relic in some church. 

I must tear myself at length from the Coliseum, 
and invite the reader to accompany me in a walk 
which actually has not its equal in the world. We 
will pass up the Vie Sacra of the ancient ‘Romans, 
and proceed over the Roman forum (now unfortu- 
nately entitled the cow-field), through the triumphal 
arch; up to the capitol. It was here, between the 
Palatinian and the Capitolinian mountains, that the 
Sabines, inflamed to madness by the outrage com- 
mitted on their women, inflicted a merited chastisement, 
on the Romans; till, after the renewal of the en- 
gagement, the women themselves wrested the swords 
out of the hands of their fathers or brothers. The 
two kings then embraced in this street as a token of 
peace, and from that time it obtained its denomiation 
of “ sacred.” 

After leaving the Coliseum, we pass a Well, 
from which the Romans tefreshed themselves when 
they returned thirsty from the’ crowded theatre: its 
water once rose to some height within a, hollow pillar, 
and spouted out from above on all sides. At present 
a piece of old wall marks the spot where it stood 5 
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fram which, in stead ot water, a shrub is rising,  Con- 
-staatine is.. no hero, and his. triumphal arch i is Ro re- 
-markabie periermance ; but it stands so near us op the 
Jett hand, that we cannot pass without castlig a look 
on it. It is decor ated with brass. reliefs, of widely 
different merit: for the better ones were taken row a 
triumphal arch of Trajan ; and the worse ones "prove 
that, in the age of. Constantine, this art, as weil as. 
every other, fell into decay. The fulsome flattery 

with which it is covered, is undeserving of notice. The 
aahole,; wes in a_perfec tly shattered state; and the most 
demarkable circumstance “attending it is, that it. was 
dag. “up, atthe expense of the pope. ‘The labour 
is almost finished, and the objects thus discovered 
under preneehy afford nothing - wortay of note for the 


Ps : We e are probably here passing over the place wher 
»once the coiossal image of Nero’stood: at Soren 
however, . netiing but ‘that _tyrant’s cruelty remains as 
_his inemorial; lis. pompous colossus having entirely 
“vanished, though it was of mar ble, and consequently, 
could not mrelt in. the great fire, 2s the metal statues of 
Clelia did, which also stood_ here. This brave girl, 
being. delivered a3,an_ hostage to king Porsenna, swam- 
vover the Tiber, and .by- ber courage regained her 
ofellow-prisoners their liberty. Fer, this meritorious 
vaction she deserves a pa irticular place in our remem- 
aprane e after the destruction of her statues, 

. Wenovw enter the street called by, the Romans Vicus 
Peoueddalars i283, and which” would be. remarkable enough 
for having been the street of the booksellers, even if 
the teiumphal, arch of the. noble! Titus did not stand 
jn it, .Here the sane 2m authors assembled ; Bere men 
were .once daily.. pas 2, whose names we mention 
“with awe and ie | "Bhe arch, which stands alinost 
4m the middie of the street, is unt fortunitely very mugh 
damaged. The victory over the Jews was the octasion 
oh it; as-may-be clearly perceived from the casdie- 
stick. with seven bzaaches, , the shewrbread, and. the 
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trumpets. Whether it is true that the Jews living & 
Rome will always rather go a great circuit round thas 
pass this arch, isa matter which I did not further i 
quire into. We, who are not Jews, ‘shall make ne 
hesitation of passing through it. 

Now we have on our “fight hand. the teniple o 
Peace, and on the left hand Nero’s golden house 
Yes: here stood that splendid building, the walls 0 
which were hung with plates of gold, and adornee 
with jewels. Here Nero rioted in. the dinivg-hall 
which could be turned reund, and where scented bal. 
sam issued from the concealed pipes. The place-no 
belongs to the king of Naples, and is called the Far 
nesian villa. The voluptuors baths of Livia le 
there buried in the kitchen-garden under the shrub 
bery. In the year 1720, some noble master-piecs) 
were found here, which Frederic bought to adorr 
Sans Souci. It is supposed that even now, by furthes 
digging, a rich store of antiquities might be found. _ 

Let us rather turn to the right’ hand, where three 
magnificent arches of the temple of Peace are standing: 
The splentlid multitade of pillars have indeed vanish 
‘ed: one only, twenty-four feet high, and fluted, escapee 
the destruction. And what’ has been done with thi 
costly ruin? Pope Paul V. has planted it. before th 
‘church of Maria Maggiore, ‘and set a- figure of th 
~ Virgin upon it! The three courts of the. templd 
which are still extant, afford us a sublime idea of th 
splendour of the whole building: twas the riches 
in Rome: gold and silver were lavished upon it; 
crown of cinnamon-wood, inlaid with gold, honouree 
Vespasian; here was a splendid statue of the Nile 
with sixteen children playing round it, made of on) 
—Jarge piece of black basalt; the golden candlestick 
* the Jews, their golden table, and their book of the law 
were also treasured up in this piace: Pliny mentions 
“besides, an excellent picture of Protogenes;.the de 
scription of which does no great credit to his scientifi! 
“knowledge, for his highest praise is given to the foam 


~- 
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issuiig from the jaws of a dog. Private.persons used 
to deposit i in seq. rity their most precious valuables in 
this temple. [t hac even a considerable. library con- 
necied witi-it; and Geilius relates, that the learned 
often assembled here, and deposited their writings as 
presents: interested presents, indeed, for they thought 
thus to obtaia the surest immortality for them ; ae in 
vain, ier unfortunately, in the regn of Commodus, the 
flames destroyed im- one night ail these treasures; and 
| now we contemplate, with a calm melaacholy, the 
ruins only of the once extensive walls, 

‘A few steps further we perceive the temple of. Re- 
mus, (not Romulus, as many believe.) The front and 
circular part are a remain-of rude antiquity. | 
Ven paces further brings us to the noble temp! e of | 
Etonins aud Faustina, the sight of which produces 
an involuntary exclamation of wonder. The. whole 
front is preserved: it gutters with the finest pillars of 
Qriental marble, anti even the superscription carries 
“ns by acharm ato the past: “ Divo Antonino et dive 
Fausting” is still periectly legible. ‘This temple was 
once presented to the company of apothecaries, who. 
have converted it into au hospital for the sick mem-. 
‘bers of their own: profession. 
If nothing else had ever stoed. in the Via Sacra 
than those buildings, t he ruins of which now fill us 
‘with astonish nent and. admiration, how magnificent 
must it have been! Bat ouly a small part of its gran- 
deur is now visible: for where are the pillars of honour, 
and the metal. elephants, erected: here by the trium- 
phant victors? ~ Where the tenple of the sun? the co- 
Jessus ! the. tempie@of the household gods? the habi- 
tation of -Ancus Martias? the aitar on the goddess 
“Orbona, whose benevolent. office it was to console 
those unfortunate - persens from.whom Death had 
snatched a wife or children? Where the tempie.of 
“Venus; and thatof the goddess Strenua, who hallowed 
the hewryear: s gilts ?. Where the palace of Paulus Emi- 
Bas, close by the temple of Peace ? the triumphal are. 
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ot Fabius, a memorial of his victories over the Alloy 
breges? Numa’s house, aad Cwsar’s palace? Where, 
finaily, the habitation of the high priest, and ‘that of 
the vestal virgins?’ Of all these, which once adorned 
thi s wonderful street, not.a single trace is left: 

In addition to this, let us imagine the bustle of buy= 
ers and sellers; for here was the spot for ail bargams 
for fruits and vegetables, and here all artists of any ini-’ 


portance erected thelr booths. Whoever has an ima- 


gination lively erough to comprekend somany and va~ 
rious objects, and will take the trouble to bring them: 
near to his view tor amoment, let him choose this spot 
for recaliing out of the distant periods of antiquity sente® 


‘of those scenes which were daily ‘and yearly witnessed) 


here. All that could excite netice; and imspire either 
awe or abhorrence, was transacted in this street. The 
living wore their trephies of victory, and the-dead dis- 
played their transit tory glory. Here the looks. of the* 
nourning multitude followed the funeral pomp of Clau- 
dius; and bere the raging populace dragged the em-' 
yeror Vitellius—What is the meaning of that mixed: 
crowd proceediig slowly by the temple of Peace? 
‘They are pious countr y-people, who, according to” 
their custom, are conducting their nronthly offering of 
a lamb to the habitation df the sacrificer. “But the tu- 
muifuous noise avd wild shrieks issuing from the next” 
stre et is a sudden commotion begun? No: the inhabie 
tants of that street are holding (real yearly frolicsome diss" 
pute with those of the Via Sacra; conceruing the head of a* 
horse which is slaughtered in honour of Mars. If the for-) 
n er are victorious, they fix the head in triumph on the Ma~* 
milian tower; but if the latter conqder, they adorn the 
house of the sacrificer with the bleeding trophy, and cén-* 
tinue shouting and exulting tila venerable train of vestals, 


- or aligurs, pass up the street,and cléarit of the noisy rabble: 


Bat we will not stay here any longer: let us range” 
over the market-place, which formerly boasted its cy. 
riosities, and ‘still can boast ef some neble remains, * 
The ‘thrée beautiful pillars whieh are ali that is left of 
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afemple of Jupiter Stator, catch the-eye immediately ~ 
ov entering: ~Romulus vowed this temple when fis 
Romans, braver in ravishing women than in. fighting 
With sien, retreated-trom the Sabmes. Jupiter heard 
his supplication: the Remans stood firm; and the 
name of Stator was, ia consequence, annexed to; that of 
the-assisting deity. -“Ewo high and: very massive wails 


awedged in Setween modern houses, stil point eut the 


situation of the senate-huuse of -Hostilius; but the steps 


from which Tarquin precipitated Servius are no more, 


Furiher on, a single pillar rivets the eye of the obser 
ver: it remains alone, to anuounce for ages tke fate of 
ats companions. » [t once lifted its proud head ameng 
those surrounding the temple of Jupiter the Preserver, 
evhich Domitian vowed and bailt after an escape from 


the. deagers of war... ‘Phe trizmphel arch ef the Em- 


peror Severus is still in a sound-state. The large let- 
ters ouly (a foot in length, and of gilded: Corinthian 
brass) have been broken ext and plundered by the bar- 
darians. » Till lately it-was deep sunk in the ground; 
but the present pope has had it completely dug out, 
and sirrounded by a wail, frem, which we can look 
down to a considerable distance; a proof how much 
the’soil of Rome has beer gradually raised by perpe- 
taal additions. On the tep ot this arch the fnaperor 
himself was once to be seen between his sons, in a tri- 
amphal car drawn by six horses. Alas! how little of 
ats former splendour have time and the fenatic rage of | 
the early -Christiays lett to theRoMawy pQRUM! The 
covered passage with 2 flight of steps, founded by Tar- 
quin the Elder, is no mere bere to shelter us from bad 
weather, or to serve for the spectators to entertain 
themselves with mountebanks in the market-place, 
Not.a’single ene of the statues collected here after the 
conquest of Greece now exists, theygh the number was 
so great that they mere than cecupied the vacant spaces 
of the building, The gilt statues of the twelve sus 
perior gods are, however, couspicuons among those re 


-quaining. Awd where are the arches, adorned with the 
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beaks 6f the congvered ships, called from that cirenis, 
stance rostra? It was there’ that the’ prosecutor- and! 
the orator ascended; from them justice was disiributed,. 
and heralds announced the most glorious victories to’ 
the people. To these rostra Syla nailed: the head of 
the murdered Marius; and from them Cicero thins 
dered down his eloquence. The speaker was obliged 
to: turn towards the Capitol, to call ‘the Cauyitoline’ Ju: 
piter (as it were) to witness the truth. Here-the cons 


- suls laid-down ‘their ofces.- Here tikewise the licen+ 


tious Appius endeavoured to rend from a ‘free father a 
free daughter; and perhaps ‘on this verv spot, where we 
are now “standing; Virginius seized the knife, and plure 
ged it in despair: into the breast of-his child: the tens 
ples of Fortune and of Concord stood in vain en each 
side, while the undefiled blood flow ed from ‘the dying 


maiden, 


Near the place of meeting for the people ( comalium ), 
we see'a fine building dedicated to the nations ‘in alli- 
ance with the Romans. This. was the’place where the 
foreign ambassadors waited fora solemn audience with 
the senate. It is a°grand structure; but; notwith 


- standing; we will not look down with contempt on the 
_ old fig-tree adjoining; under which, according to the 


ancient tradition, Romlus and his brother were suckled 
by t e'wolf. This tree was nurtured with great care, 
and is‘said to have stood seven hundred and fort 
years; when tine at length proved its exery, - at 
bro: ght on=ils decay : but at the moment when’ this 
@veri caused an universal lamentation among the pec» 
: e, new sprouts’are reperted to have shot out from 
tie old trunk, and’ converted the’ popular sorrow into 
aaptures of joy.* 

On the left of the Hostilian senate-house, the Portian 
Paiace, built by Cato the Censor, was formerly com 
spicuous. The stones’ of 3 inte ‘served for a. COrne 
warehouse in the present da The Peniates, who had 


ail This is, at least, . ine story which Rakicpeatisucar 
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a small temple near if, were not able to preteet the ha- 
bitation of Cato. 7 
~A temple of Castor and Pollux ence:stood in the 
neighbourhood, to the outer courts of which the tyrant 
Caliguia’s palace extended. ie was so blinded by arn 
rogance, as to caii the youthfui deities his brothers, te 
put himself between them, and desire an equal worship 
to be paid tohimself. It, however, was not veueration 
for him, but gratitude to Cesar, that-erected a tem+ 
| ple near that of Castor and Pollux; -where a fountain 
| spouted ierth, calied the well of Juturma. Perhaps 
| #ts clear water served for the Vestal virgins; whose 
temple, at the distance ofa few paces further, towered 
| above the se:red grove that encircled it. it was co- 
-yered with copper plundered from the Syracusans.- A 
spring that rose up through the figure: of a serpent, - 
stood betore the Basilica Juiie, which. had been erect+ 
éd by Augustus to the hovonr of Julius Caesar. A 
hundred-men used to sit here in judgment.: Their 
beuches were often carried out into the public market, 
where they openly pronounced their sentences,- The . 
emperor. Caligula would sometimes entertain himself 
with throwing money from this palace ainong the 
people. — | ae 
Shall we: turn from this subject: to view the trium- 
phal arch of Tiberius? - It will be no very great grati- 
fication to the national pride ef my countrymen ; for it 
is the memorial of the re-conqueréd colours, and ensigns 
of victory, which had been lost in the famous battle of 
Warus against the Germans. Close by this stood the 
temple of Saturn, the public treasury, and ‘archives of 
the Roman state. Here we see the gilt mile-stone, on 
which the distance of the prmapal towns of the empire 
fronv Rome was marked. This stone was (very wittily) 
called “the navel of the town,” from its standing nearly 
in the middle. The temple of Vespasian, some riins 
of which are supposed to be still visible, stood almost 
on the Capitoline hill; as also did the Schola Xantha, 
in which the public documents were drawn up, and the 
copyists of books carried on their trade. 
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On the east sic oi tite forum, the temple of Adrian 
presents itseif to our view: it Was the ofispring of tilial) 
‘piety. It must have afforded a grand spectacie while: 
its piiiars-and the old door still existed. Here stood! 
also the colossal statue of marble, representing a stream), 
perhaps the Tiber. The middie of the forum was not! 
empty. Seats for the people rose before the rostra, of} 
which Cicero makes frequent mention. Olive-trees and! 
vines, growing wild, spread their shade around, under! 
which the Roman people enjoyed themselves. «'This) 
was the quarter in which Galba was murdered. Here; 
by the side of a sun-dial, stood the pillar on which) 
the valiant Horatius hung the spoils of the Curiatii 
Not far off we preceive, asa foil to. this picture, the 
figure of Marsyas, constantly surrounded by ‘loose: 
women offermg their charms to sale. If they were fors. 
tunate, they decorated the statue with flowers.° Event) 
Julia, the daughter of the emperor Augustus, so totaily, 
renounced the modesty of her sex, as to repair to. 
this statue, and, by fixing a crown or its head, pres: 
claimed her shame to the public. Let us stay a mos 
ment at the foot of the Capitoline mountain, before: 
the temple of Harmony, erected by the consul Camillusy 
asa memorial of the reconciliation between the patris 
cians and the plebeians.. Some noble remains of: this. 
temple. still exist: eight Tonian pillars, of: Orientak 
granite, each forty feet in height, support entablatures;. 
the ornaments of which afford-us a grand conception of 
the splendour of ‘the fallen structure.--Here ends ‘our 
walk. ‘The reader must confess that 1 have.kept my 
word in: describing’ a spot that has not its equal in the. 
world; none so rich in sublime materials for the eye or 
the imayination, and in-awful memorials of the pasts” 
And how trifling the compass in whicli all these won} 
ders are collected !: A quarter of an hour is amply suffix 
cient to us for wandering from the ruins of the Coliseum. 
to those of the temple of Harmony,: Let no traveller 
visiting Rome neglect to pass over. this unparalleled. 
piéce of ground; hut in this. case] earnestly recome 
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mend to him not to forget taking thirty or forty 
) bajochi, (about 1s. Od.) in his pocket; that, during his 
intercourse with the ancient Romans, he may. get rid, ; 
as fast as possible,- of the mendicant Romans “of the: 
present day. 

But I ought not to conclude so hastily. There: is 
anotier class of readers who may also, in travelling to 
Rome, be-eager to see all the wonderful things > I: mean’ 
the pious catholics. Lor them here is also ample gra-" 
fification. It was here, inthe Via Sacra, that Simon: 
‘the magician ventured to rival St. Peter by the power’ 
of his sorcery; and,-as a just punishment, was preci 
pitated down headlong by the Devil. Here too pope: 
Sylvester curbed a dragon,: and indeed in the easiest 
manner imaginable; for with lis seal, on wiich of 
course the cross was stamped, he closed ‘the j jews of the 
monster as expeditiously as we seal a letter. Hence 
arose the churclr of St. Mary the Deliverer, m which: 
this miracle‘is still:to be seen painted. The faithful 
will be greatly pleased with observing the temple of 
Rens converted into the church of St. Cosmo-and St. 
Damian. They weed also haye no scruples at passing. 
through the heathenisl door of brass between two Co-. 
rinthian columus of porphyry, for pope Adrian the 
First has purified it’ by his blessing. In the inside there 
are all sorts of pious pictures to be admired. A new 
triumph awaits the good believer at the temple of An- 
toninus, now sacred to St. Lawrence: for his edifica- 
tion, he finds the samt here brotling on the gridiron, 
painted by Pietro di Cortona; and also an altar-piece 
by Dontinichiao, which may have been very fine before. 
it was re-touched by an unskilfil pencil. A delicious 
treat is prepared for him when he steps.into the church 
of St. Theodore, formerly the temple of Romulus. Ig-' 
stead of the wolf of metas; which was the object of ve- 
nerdation formerly as the nurse of the twin founders of . 
the Roman state, he may contemplate a picture of Jue 
Kan'the Martyr, by Baccio; may view St. "Theedore in 
the flames,. painted by Zucchero; and may. bring. hig. 
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epileptic clildren to be miraculously cured. The tem 
ple of Saturn (or, as otiers think it is, the-palace: ‘oft 
Paulus Eamiiins) is converted into a church of Sts 
Adrian, imwhich is to be seen a picture - of St. Peter 
Nolasco, who performed the meritorious action (iy 
1334) of ereciing. the order of monks del’ Riscato. 
Meritorious it may indeed be termed, when we consider: 
the object of this order; for they were bound to: raa~ 
som Christian slaves from the Turkish captivity. » Phisr 
picture is said> to be ‘the master-piece’ of Guercino,) 
‘The church of St. Luke was also ere ected on the ruins) 
6f heathenism, ia the teniple of Mars. \ It is one of the 
eldest’ in Rome; and was formerly dedicated to: Sts 
Martina, a name perfectly unknown to me: but: pope’ 
Sixtus the Pifth presented it to the academy of pamt- 
ers, who rebuilt it according to the sketches of Pietro: 
ei EGditona, and naturally dedicated it to-St. Luke, who 
is universally known to have been a painter. -A statue: 
of St. Martina, by Mengs, and the magnificent: subters: 
raneous arch of the charch, are worth seeing.o* » . 2+ % 
Having now, I hepe, satisfied the curiosity of all 
classes ott my indedsi I shall return-to my inn, situate; 
on the Collis Hor tulorum, a ti where: Once’ e'the vara 
dens ef Sallust smiled, | 
The Appian Way, calledby the alivients ‘f seahie Quel 
of Roads,” was made by the censor Appius Claudius,: 
m the fovity hundred and twenty-second year of the city.) 
It was’ paved with stones of five or: six square feet? 
each, not “joined together by cement or: mortar, but 
let into one another so close and ingeniously, that the: 
whole appeared to consist of one piece only. — Whence 
the stones were brought is unknown: there is not now 
a quarré of this kind in the country round Rome): 
Though the trafic over this road was so immense,+ yet 
in Procopins’s time it had not suffered any damazes 
and even now we meet with some spots where it is pers 
fect. [tis not good to travel over it with shod horses 3: 
and Limagine, trom this circumstance, that the ancients: 
never shod their's, ~The Appian Way leads to Capua 
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amid in- the end as far as Brondusium. -On leaving 
-Rome we perceive a-great. number of old- monuments 
for many miles along the road, some of. which: are now 

' aly shapeless heaps of stones... 

_ It is well known that it was. customary. among the 
Riders to choose for their burial-places, 1 preference 
to all other situations, the ground adjoiming the high- 

oway;. where many. noble mausoleums. were erected, 
which proved indeed a haunt for thieves, and rendered 
“travelling very insecure. ‘This latter is equally the case 
-at the-present day; and the vetturinoes take cate never 
‘to pass it inthe dark. Milo, who was defended: by 
‘Cicero, killed Clodius in this road. Besides these. mo- 
ynuments, there are also many rumed aqueducts of im- 
-mense length, that afford objects very interesting to the 
observing traveller. -About forty-miles from- Rome, 
vthe city ‘of Albano eratifies the eye. . It was built by 
-Ascanius, the son of Eneas, forty years before Rome. 
Jt.has many remarkable old monuments in, its vicinity ; 
_one-of which has the form.of a square steeple; and, be- 
scause every thing must have its name, is called the 
grave of Ascanius. Another passed for the monument 
-of the three Curiatii, who fell insthe celebrated contest 
_~with the Horatii: it supports five pyramids, and dis- 
covers a rude taste, yet has a sort of commanding as- 
spect. from its’ size... Albano is visited by many of the 
_ natives of Rome; who here seek a healthier air, and 
the pleasures of a country life. The origin of Riccia, 
not far distant, is lost in its extreme antiquity. It is said 
«to have been built five hundred years before the Trojan 
war, by one Archilous; and that.Orestes brought hither 
the statue of Diana of Tauris. Velletri, which is now a 
dirty hole, was formerly the capital of the Volscians, 
The emperor Augustus was. born within its walls; and 
_*the only tolerable public inn there now endeavours to 
-Tecommend itself to us by the name of that fortunate 
smonarch. | Velletri. contains many remains of temples 
and villas of the emperors... The cardinal Borgia, who 
_awas obliged.to travel to Paris, and died on the way, 
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had a palace here, which still possesses avrich museum 
of antiquities and pictures. Beyoud Velletri, the coun- 
try becomes so notorious for depredations, as to render 
an escort of huzzars necessary. 3 ; 

I am now approaching the Pontine marshers, which 
are in almost as great discredit as the banditti of Vel- 
Jetri. I cannot, however, confirm that judgment; for 
when I passed through | them the .air was pure, aad I 


found the precaution of bathing. wy handkerchief am 


vinegar totally unnecessary.  T hese marshes are sup- 
posed to have been a delig! htful country in.the time of 
the Romans, and to have assumed this unserable ap- 
pearance since the ‘establishment of the papal authority: 
-but this is not exactly true; and, without it, enough 
may already be laid to the charge of the ecclesiastics! 
government. This country, in “fact, was at. ali tanes 
exposed to inundations.. Cornelius Cethegus aud Julius 
Cesar caused.it.to be drained at a vast expense; bat 
one or twa sudden floods would, even at that. time, 
-oiten destroy, Ina few days, what the industry of years 
had effected. As the Appian. Way led through.,.the 
middle of it, every possible eflort was made to keep - iti 
constantly in a preper state. Trajan drew off the wa- 
-ter afresh, levelled the hills, filied up the cavities, ‘ane 
-made bye-roads, one of which bore his nae. -Anto~ 
ninus Pins followed his example. .The pins whicht 
-_pope Pius the Sixth has taken in our days- io. drain 
these marshes, are well known... This hethought te 
have effected so perfectly, that he buiit a-cioister at) 
the spot w here the-marshes begin ; placing im jt an ins 
scription which boasts the completion of this labowry 
and adds: ‘ This temple is erected for the benefit. off 
.the colonists, who wouid otherwise have no opportunity) 
of performing their devotions.” ‘The cloister was givem 
to the Capuchins ; but now it is filled with vermin, the: 
ainbabitants haviag been long since driven away. by. thes 
-pestiiential aw. The post-house is the only spot wheres 
uwe find human beings: the rest is quite a desert. 


.. Pius the. Sixth had the good fortune. te find. the: 
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Appian Way again, which to this moment runs ina 
_ straight line to. Terracina. On this occasion, too, a 
“number of pillars, old niule-stones, and other ruins, were 
found ; which now lie seattered about, and swarming 
With millions of lizards. The whole of the arable land 
which the floods have spared, is not to be met with till 
“many miles further on; the country for an immense 
distance immediately around this spot being nothing 
but marshes. As the land improyes, we begin to see 


herds of buffaloes. In the marshy district the quantity 


_of wild-fowl flying about is almost incredible: bé aust 
be a wretebed sportsman who could not shoot ducks 
and snipes here by hundreds. 

__ The further we go southward in Italy, the dirtier we 
find the people. ‘On their arms and bands they. have 
the Madona, and other holy images, burnt in. In their 
Aholiday-dvesses they wear large silver shoe-buckles on 
the waistbands of their breeches. The dress of the 
_Wwomen is very ugly, particularly a bodice that presses 


the bosom quite flat. It had been raining, and 1 found — 


the road by Terracina very much overflowed. No 
one thinks now of stopping the progress of the waters 
en such occasions, w hich, m,a short time, , must sur ely 

swallow up all the dry land remaining. The site of 
Gi eerdcine, by the Mediterranean, is very noble. The 
steep rocks bounding the sea; the gardens of citron, 
and even. of palin-trees, intermingled with the hand- 
some town; the busy haven, swarming with fishermen ; 
and the Islands of Ischia and Capri, with Vesuvius at a 
distance; form an enchanting coilection of objects re- 
3 sembling a scene of magic. The fascination contimes 
_ after leaving ‘Terracitia; and carries us on through 
blooming myrtle shrubs, and endlessly varied bushes, 
‘with ,their many-coloured berries, to the frontiers of 
_ Naples. \ 

Here the. usual ceremony of passes aud examina- 
tions wakes us out of cur delightful reveries; but in 
passing a little further on through the towns of Itri 
aod Poni, the ughest and.dirtest places im. the world, 

Vou. XXVI. 
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we are relieved from tlfis.trouble: One trifle oaty: 
served here, ur some measure, to contrast with ¢his dis= 
gusting filth. 'Phis was the Spanish pepper; which is 
‘sold here strungon myrtle stalks. 1t looked exactly 
as ifit had. been prepared for the decotation of a ballet;. 
-yet there were neither Arcadian shepherds nor dancers, , 
but merely -begears and vegabonds.. : Aaah 
: » Not far from Gaeta; my carriage was suddenly overs 
‘taken by. dragoons; who, with drawn swords; com. 
‘manded me to. stop; beeause one of. the king of Sard = 
-nia’s children was approaching in a carriage, and either 
‘the road was not broad enough fur. it to pass, of the: 
dignity of the child demanded this humiliation on my 
part. T thought of the-children of. the king of Prus- 
‘sla, who always ride out alone, and inconimode nobedy,, 
I shrugged my shoulders, andsmiled.) .  - | 
When [arrived at the haven of Gaeta, some hours' 
‘of day-light yet remained; which I resolved to spend in| 
raowalk. "The delightfully warm weather (on the twer -. 
-ty-seventh of October) enticed me out of doors, and the: 
‘golden truits of a lemon and orange grove drew me to: 
‘a garden situated by the sea. I went, and found’ the 
door’ locked. . A poor man. received us in a: friendly | 
way: -he was the occupier of this villa: » We wandered, 
<f may truly say, as if.in Elysium, under the loaded! 
trees; and took up a lemon here and there, which the 
~wind had shaken off. When. the man observed ‘that 
-the surrounding luxuriance of nature was a novelty to. 
us, he phicked a fine double fruit from an orange-tree, 
-and presented: it. to. my wife with a good-natured. gal-. 
dantry. . Thus we reached the extremity of thé garder, | 
- which ran far into the sea; and where, on the rugged. 
.acclivity of a rock, a table and benches of stone invited | 
to repese, observation, aad enjoyment. A: little hut. 
stood close by, at the door of which a young woman, 
- surrounded by children, was busy about. a basket. of 
olives.. From the survey of these charming scenes no- 
thing could have attracted our attention but the man 
: Tuins scattered round the garden, in which, at first sight, 
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the old Roinan architecture was manifest. Arched pas? 
sages and walls, and deep vaults, were eevery where over- 
_ grown and covered with shrubs. Buta bath in particular 

caught‘my eye, from its perfect state of preservation, 
The stone steps which led downwards were not destroyed, 
but only damaged a little by the weather; and even the 
pipes’ throagh which the water ran into the cistern Ww ere 
still partly open. We stood immersed in contemplation ; 
scarcely hearme: the narative of our loquacious host, 
whose vulgar Neapolitan dialect rendered him very un- 
intelligible, when suddenly the name of Cicero caught 
my ear. -The blood thrilled inary veins. We now lis- 
tened attentively; and what a sensation did we expe- 
Fience when we learnt that we had been walking in Ci- 
eero’s garden, and eaten of its fruits! Every thing 
now seemed to assume a new-aspect; every broken wall 
¥eeeived a splendour*in our eyes, and the grove became 
sacred to us. Here Cicero Vathéd: here hie wandered ; 
aA that rocky point he sat, and-perhaps wrete a chapter 
ef his “ Offices,” whiclt would alone be sufficient to im- > 
_mortalize his memory. © Alas! here too it was that the 
yourderers found him, and sacrificed him to pe san- 
guinary ambition of the triumvirate. 

This exquisite spot, with all the fruits and ruins, was 
let fer forty-five ducats (23/.)  Cicero’s villa for forty- 
five ducats!—But 4 think I hear some cautious critiei- 
zing auutiquarian exclaim, ‘Was it in-reality Cicero’s - 
villa? That Cicero had a villa here, ts iideed certain: 
for the haven of Gaeta (called Mola) is built en the 
ruins of the town Formie, within the walls oftwhich the 
Formianum of the philosopher was situated. But on 
which spot? Meyer places in it a lemon-grove’ before 
the town: and many inhabitants, on being asked, will | 
direct you to that; while many,’ on the other hand; 
know nothing of the matter. Yet the unsuspicious de: 
claration of our-host, who spoke of itmerely in a casual 
manner, proves at. least that vulgar tradition agrees © 
that the place where J stood is the venerable spot. “Add 


to. this: its: casas situation, which seems. perfectly ~~ 
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suited for the residence of a Cicero; on the right hand | 
the castle rising as it were out of the waves of the sea, 
straight before it the island of Ischia, and on the left: 
hand Vesuvius. No! tillthe contrary can be clearly’ 
proved to me, T will never abandon the delightful per 
suasion of having passed over Cicero’s villa. 

I saw also, out of the town, a lofty monument, said 
to have been erected by his grateful freedmen ‘to inark 
the spot where the immortal man fell’ under: the blows 
of his murderers. 

. I shall take this opportunity of scotinling another ex 
ror of Meyer. ‘This excellent traveller relates that hné 
passed over to Gaeta in a boat, and saw Vesuvius fot 
the first time from that town. This is almost impossit 
ble; for had he only stepped to the window of the pub+ 
Vola in the haven, Vesuvius, a little on the lefi handy. 
must have caught his eye. It is a common error among 
travellers to assert that Vesuvius is not visible before we 
reach Gaeta. It is, however, very distinctly to be seen 
at Terracina, in clear weather: though tiis indeed may 
perhaps be rare, for even an inhabitant of Terracina en- 
deavoured to convincé me that I did not see Vesuvius, 
while it evidently lay before us 1a smoke; but askip- 
per just landed from the island of Ischia decided the 
dispute ina moment. We must not, however, inquire 
tor Vesuvius, for by this name the mountain is not 
known here; every one calls if merely Somma or La 
Montagna (“the mountain.”) © 

‘The whole road between Gaeta and Naples appears 
to lead through a garden.. Lemons and oranges grow 
here as common as apples and pears with ns; and aloes, 
such a3 I have never seen before, stood on both sides 
of the road. Nothing was to be seen but green leaves, 
fragrant blossoms, and, ripening truit, though it was now 
the end of October. 

Just before we reach the Garigliano, the respectable 
ruins of the old town of Minturni present themselves to 
view. I cannot conceive why ail the travellers whose 
descriptions I have read,-say so little respecting this 
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place. There is a conduit remai.sing, that pursued ‘its 
course with.us for many miles; as ales a large circular 
building, with a smaller éoticentiie circle m the mside, 
which was perhaps a theatre. Besides these objects, 
the. whole country is covered with ruins to a vast .ex- 
tent. ‘The. antiquarian would ‘find Here. anyple seope 
for investigation, if he would consent to spend .a few 

days at the miserable post-house here. 1 cannot ex- 
plain to myself the universal silence of writers on these 
noble remains, otherwise than by the propensity for 
passing over with indifierence the finest objects, and 
these for which we have the greatest ardour of attacl- 
ment, when they are too abundant. It is certain that — 
here the most enthusiastic antiquarian will find ‘gratifi 
cation even to satiety; for literally we cannot go ten 
steps on this road without: perceiving a tomb-stone, a 
conduit, or a piece of ancient wall; which is instantly 
distinguishable by the reticular work, as it is called, or 
the stone case in the form of a net. 

A wretched conveyance takes us over the Garialinns. 
This is the river on which onee Bayard, “the knight — 
without fear or reproach,” achieved an heroic deed 
which only wanted a Livy to have rendered it equal te 
that of Horatius Cocles. With equal courage he de- 
fended a bridge, alone, -against'a whole army. Every 
school-bov knows the story of Horatius Cocles; but- 
Bayard’s exploit is almost forgotten: so little can heroes 
dispense with good writers, though they sometimes monet 
to undervalue them ! 

Capua is a dirty town, and situated: in a very inlets 
tractive country. If Hannibal’s troops got drunk, the 
wine of Capua must have been better than I found it; 
and if their licentiousness enervated them, the Capuan 
fair of that day-were probably prettier than. they are 
now. ‘The ruins of the old town lie at some distance 
from the new. - From tiis place it is only four German | 
amiles to Naples. T here heard, for the first time, a ver y 
characteréstic national oath: “ I-wish you were nrurder 
ed.” . Such compliments the Neapolitans pay each 
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other every moment, on the slightest occasion; andl 
scream out upon every trifling dispute, in a manner that) 
would make us actually fear that fate. \ | 

I must condnet the reader a litle about Naples; for 
every thing here is so perfectly different from all that) 
an inhabitant of a more northera climate conceives of a 
town, that he would imagme himself at first to be im: 
the moon. ' 

I.may describe Naples as one large house, with a: 
vast number of inhabitants; and the particular houses, 
as mere chambers: for, sleepiag excepted, every thing: 
passes in the streets that is in other countries done: 
within doors. All artisans and mechanics not merely, 
have open stalls, but they carry out their tables, and! 
whatever else they want for ther trade, and work im) 
the public streets: so that we see aud hear knocking, 
hammering, sewing, weaving, filing, plaaing, frizzing,. 
shaving, and a thousand other processes, the whole days. 
The eating-house keeper plucks and reasts chickens, 
and boils and fries fish, in the street: while his hungry, 
customers stop, and gratify their appetites. To quench. 
their thirst they need only go adew steps further to: 
one of the numerous water-sellers, who have their stalls: 
also.in the street. These jast stalls arese singular gp 
to deserve a particular description; but to make the: 
subject very clear, lam afraid, will not be in my power,. 

Before the table where the man: stands oto ¢erve his; 
customers, four painted and gilt stakes are fixed up att 
the corners, jomed on the top by cress bars; and ‘the: 
extremity of these bars towards the street is decorated! 
dn‘various manvers, some of which would eleewheré be: 
thought rather licentious, but are bere passed with ine. 
difference. They bear also the images of saints; and! 
have a couple of small flags on beth sides, with spaces 
filled up with bouqueis of lemons nailed on, or even 
with flowers. The first sight of this puts us:in mind of 
the Chinese. The tapster has.on each side of him a 
dong cask in the form of a drum; through the middle 
of which an iron rod runs, so that it may be inclined 

| . 
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upwards or downwards, as he pléases. These casks 


contain fine clear water, andice. ‘The fore part of the 
table is covered with glasses and lemens. Round such 
booths there are always customers, more or fewer; but 
they are sometimes so numerous as to inclose it ina 
double and triple circle. The extraordinary ease with 
which the sellers dispateh this crowd, is truly admira- 


ble. They tip their casks to the right, and to the ‘left, 


fill the glass, squeeze a little lemon-juice into it, give if 
to the person, take the money, and lay some of it out. 
i ) v2 © 
again, &c. all inan instant. In observing them fora 
jong time, they appear almost a sort of machine wor- 
ked by springs. In hot weather the crowd is said to 
ye Indescribable, notwithstanding the “immense number 
: 3 co) : oe. 
of these booths, They are lighted in the evening by 
eight, ten, or twelve lamps each.” The price of tins 


‘beverage is one of the smallest copper coins, It has a 
_ bevera 


‘pretty appearance to see the crystal water pearling in 


the glass, and the ice cooling it. There is also much 
cleanliness observed, which is a thing very unusual in 
other matters; the seller rinses the glasses always 


beforehand. Besides these men with booths, there are 


many water-sellers who cry about their commodity the 
whole day, and have in like maiier a constant supply 
of clean glasses. , ae 
Eating and drinking are the first and most important 
concern of the populace. In Naples: this 1s so care- 


fully provided for, that we cannot go ten paces with- 
out meeting with some arrangements fitted up to sup~ 


ly these two necessities in a2 moment. Here stand 


‘large kettles full of dressed macareni, with cheese scat- 


tered over it, and the surface decorated with small 


“pieces of golden-apple, as itiscalled. ‘The mode of con- 
‘suming a great portion of this article must be learnt 


from the Neapolitans; for as the miacaronies are an. cll 
in length, they must be held by the thumb and fore fin- 


‘ger, with the neck bent back, and the mouth stretched | 


open, and thus let down into the throat. Strangers 
usually cut them m pieces with a knife and fork, aud 
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then eat them with spoons; but this is quite.againstthey 
national custom. The macaronies are here very sim-: 
ply prepared, with broth and cheese; and taste incom-. 
parably better than those which I have found in otter: 
places. They are here, however, as through all Italy, 
generally too little boiled: the rice, peeled grain, &e,. 
are all hard, and scarcely eatable by a foreigner. d ouce. 
stopped as a taylor’s wife was boiling her macaroni in the. 
street... She had turned a mortar upside down, and 
placed a pot on it that held a fire of barning sticks: 
over this flame stood her kettle. When the water be- 
gan to boil, she seized a parcel of maecaronies, thrust 
them to the bottom of the pot, and kept them down 
till they were rendered flexible by the hot water: she 
then let the whole swim about. IT looked at.my watch. 
She left it to boil up for five minutes, poured off the: 
water, put broth to it, and cheese. upon it, and the din- 
ner was then ready. In the. mean time a neighbour 
had risen from his seat of work, and without asking 
permission, lighted his pipe at the dittle fire, The 
whole apparatus was also threatened for a moment 
with total destruction by a hog.and a loaded ass. It 
is truly entertaining to witness this medley of scenes in 
the street. 3 
Epicures sometimes mix livers of chickens with their 
macaroni, which render it delicious in the extreme, 
But I have confined myself at present to the populace, 
who have also other favourite dishes besides this grand 
national one, Among these must be reckoned beans 
and peas, which are in like manner boiled in large ket- 
tles that invite the passengers to turn aside; and also 
maize, the ears of which are boiled in water just as 
they grow, without any preparation. This last is ie 
deed the most common diet, and in the least repute ; 
but it must be very nutritive, and I have frequently. 
seen beggars devouring it eagerly. Not only the grains 
of it are eaten, but the part that encircles them, which 
is softened by boiling. " | 
A second yery rich source of nutriment is found in 
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the endless number and variety of sea-fish; which are 
sold aud consumed in the streets either boited, or roust- 
ed, or raw. I cannot describe all the grotesque forms 
they present. Some sitell-fish are in the form of a’ 
hrorse-chesnat, with prickles; and others look like knife- 
handles of agate. Both sorts were eaten raw; and I 
think it must require some courage for consuming the 
latter. whep eaten in the following manner: their whetlg | 

ave first squeezed from the back part, when they inime- 
diately put out their heads ard half their bodies, ina 
manney somewhat similar to snails, and twist themselves 
about lke leeches, which they very much resemble 
in form, but not ia colour. When held to‘a plate, they 
attach themselves to it with their heads, which then ‘bee 
éome broader. "Two small eyes are cleariy to be dis-- 
finguished on the head. Whoever is disposed to eat 
this fish, must bite directly into its head, as secon as 
that part comes out of the shell; and, helding it fast in 
this manner, draw out the hole boty. I Eats that 
Thave never been able to overcome my aversion for per- 
forming such an operation. Some, however, stew them 
io their: shells like oysters; in which state I have attempted 
to taste them, but found their flesh of a ver y sickly sweet. 
The oysters here are also in immense numbers: but 
they are very small, and their taste is by no means fine. 
The fishermen have @ custom of opening them, and 

utting four or five info one shel! to mike a mouthful ; 
at this practice is neither cleanly nof inviting. 

It is usual for these men to sit with their stock (cal- 
led sea-fruit) for sale on the beach; where fashionable 
eempanies assemble on the summer evenings to eat fish, 
sitting down to small tables which they find ready’ 
spread. The fisherman has then his variety of seo-frait 
set out for shew, from which every one say suit his fan- 
cy. But as the space used for this purpose is not very 
Jarge, it is necessary to order a table beforehand to 
prevent a disappointment. A friend related to ine 
a singular accident which happened here latet y: A smart, 
Consequential 5 youth, once arriving too late, found alk 
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the tables empty indeed, but every one already taken, 
He began to expostulate with the fisherman ; but find. 
Ing that neither his arguments nor his blustering were: 
of any effect, he was at length silent: yet determined! 
on gratifying at least his resentment; as he could not! 
_ his appetite, he tied a cord secretly to the table (which) 
was now filled), and then waited till a carriage accident-; 
ally drew up to it; when he fastened the other end of! 
the cord to the carriage-wheel, and made oft himself-im, 
haste. - As the carriage drove on, it took the table of! 
course with it; and all the fine dressed fish were suds 
denly seen rolling i in the mud and dirt. 3 
Another principal article of provision consists of ve-: 
getables, which are here to be had green, fresh, and 
cheap, the whole year through. Young kidney-beans, 
are now (in the middle ef November) very abundant¥: 
and Tam assured that peas are almost every where to: 
be seen at Chnstmas. All sorts of cabbage, and among: 
Others the proper brocoli of [taly, are piled up in a 
pretty manner to the height of six or seven feet, against 
the sloping walls. . Ne veretables to be found. in the 
north are wanting here; and the Italians have also many 
sorts unknown to us; including the golden-apple, which 
I betore mentioned, id'a viblet-ialouged fruit in the: 
form of an egg (the name of which I have forgotten), 
besides white and red brocoh, &c. ‘Lhere is a very 
great quantity of gourds, mostly of the kind called. 
Hercules’ club, which grows to a monstrous size, . Nok 
only the cattle are fed with it, but the. inhabitants boil 
it up also with rice for themselves, and find it very palas 
table. A favourite dish of the Italians is the Spanish 
pepper, the red and green pods of which, sometimes, 
strung on myrtle-stalks and softened in vinegar, bum 
the mouth, and produce.a ferment in the stomach. ~ 
Amidst the numerous superior advantages which the 
Neapolitans enjoy in the articles of eating and drinking, 
I must not pass over those gifts which Pomona has s@ 
liberally bestowed. _I hear complaints that the present 
season has proved bad in this respect; and yet fruit ds 
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$0 plentiful and cheap, that chesnuts are more abundant 
“here than potatoes are m the north: the latter, on the 
ether hand, are very scarce here. The grapes are piled 
up in the baskets to the height of pyramids, and orna- 

‘mented with rosemary-branches. _ Lemons and oranges, 
‘green and yellow, are to be seen iv millions: they are 
sold with part of the peel off. The large pine-nuts are 
‘toasted in the ‘street, for the purpose of stripping the 
husks from their delicious kernels. Pomegranates are 
‘exposed either whele or in slices, and allure the eye by 
their numberless purple seeds. The figs are either fresh, 
‘in large baskets, or half-dried and pat on wooden spits. 
‘Apples, pears, medlers, and nuts, are quite common. 
‘Pine-apples gratify the palate of the rich only; for there 
‘being scarcely any hot-houses, they are more rare than 
‘even in Berlin or Petersburg. The lazzaroni satisfies 
‘himself with melons; which are every where cried about 
‘the streets, cut into pieces, and fresh-watered. “Ah, 
che bella cossat O, how charming!” is to be heard at 
‘every corner; and indeed the sight of such a melon 
cut ‘and watered | nicely, is very tempting in. warm 
‘weather. 
‘Neither do the populace of Naples want’ for scaliic 
‘delicacies, or at least such as they perhaps think so. 
‘Under. my window, for example, a man stands with a 
‘table before him, to one corner of which a pole is fast- 
‘ened, with a thick iron nail of about six feet long pro- | 
Jecting from.it. The man kneads on his table a dough — 
‘of maize flour, and sweetens it plentifully with black ho- 
ney. He then pulls out the dough, which at this time 
looks very black, into a long roll; ‘seizes the ends with 
his two hands, and strikes it with all his force over the 
thick nail till it becomes first yellow, and by degrees 
perfectly white. -He now cuts it mto-small pieces, 
throws them into a pan with boiling oil, andin a few 
‘minutes the delicious substance is fried. The-rabble 
catch up every morsel with avidity; and a number of 
greedy customers commonly sur round the stall, watch- 
mg the whole process with eager expectation till it is 
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finished. A stranger might indeed find some difttcultyy 
» making an instaatencous trial of this dish ;~ but hes 
need only goa few paces further to the booth of a 
giagerbread-maker, and he will at all times find ex- 
cellent littie cakes filled partly with fruit and partly, 
with ricotta, which I can assure him, from ex perience 
would not disgrace a princely table. Ricotta is a sort 
of curds, or soft cheese, which is sold in smal! baskets 
with vine-leaves put over them. 

It is well known that cheese is an article of im 
tance with the Itahass in general; but ali sorts of 
‘Neapolitan clieese are good for nothing. Some are 
very sharp-tasted; but most of them are quite insipid, 
‘The commonest are in the form of a smail round pik 
grim’s flask; aud are hung on packthread, in which 
uianner the whole booth is usally g garnished with theme 
Gn cutting into this sort, it looks “exactly as if it were 
enclosed in a bladder, for it has a tolerably thick. skin 
‘ever it resembling that membrane. The inside is very 
tough, and has no taste. The buffalo cheeses are very 
similar to these, and will stretch like leather. 

"The chéesemongers here deal in nothing but cheese, 
which answers very well; a proof that the consumptior 
is consklerable. They | have a siigular custom of set 
ting out their shops, which I beli eve to be peculiar tc 
them. Their principal ornament, which must in ne 
case be wanting, is a large white marble table ; in. the 
. middle of which a smaller one is supported by pillars 
or by the figures of Genii with horns of plenty, anc 
similar decorations. In this article, indeed, the taste 
and even the wit, of the cheesemonger fads opportunity 
for exertion. ‘The fore-part of the ‘smaller table d 
adorned either with bas-reliefs; as, for example, re 
presentations of the Lord’s supper: or, still more fre 
quently, wath provers aud sentences, spiritual or tem 
_ poral, and nigstly ludicrous. -In one pla ewe read. 

Wwurnhiy, which, it is very probable, may equally con 
cern both the buyer ‘and seller: ‘ The wicked fall inte 


‘ 


their own snares.” In another, some Latu sentences 
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as, Dilata os tuum, et implebo iliud—< Open thy 
mouth, and I will fill it;” and Butyrum de armente, 
et lac de ovibus—* Butter from the herd, and mil ik 
from the flock.” Elsewhere the Genir are pouring du- 
eats from horns of plenty, with the inscription: én te, 
Domine, speravi— In thee, O Lord, I have put any 
trust,” Nor are the inscriptions universally so religious 
or scutimental as those which I have just quoted. "One 
dealer i isa humourist, and on his pein we read: “ No 
credit given here to-day, but to-merrow.” I am very 
desirous to know how it happens that the cheesemon- 
gers should be the only tradesmen who set off their 
merchandize in this manner; it is certainly very com- 
tnendable that so dirty an article as cheese in general 
externally is, should be sold from. marble stands. 

Another laudable custom, which I have met with no 
where else, is the manner of selling milk. The cow is 
Jed by its owner from house to house; and whoever. 
wants milk sends out a servant, who milks from the 
cow before the door as much as ‘the family has occasion 
mer... | 

Besides these cows, there are also a number of calves 
that wander aboui the city, but for a very different pur- 
pose. They belong to-the monks of St. Francis; who not. 
only, in idleness, cet their own belli e8 filed by the 4 
ple, but also commit the protection of this live-stock to 
their good-nature. For that purpose nothing more is 
necessary than to put a small square board. on the fore- 
head of the calf, with the figure of St. Francis painted 
‘on it. Provided with this, the animal walks about un- | 
controuled, devour as much as they can, and sleep 
where they choose, without any one venturing to pre- 
vent them. On the contrary, if one of them should - 
-happen to enter a great house, and he down there to 
sleep; the occupier thinks it a fortunate omen. It is 
incredible to what a height the monks carry their im- 
pudence here; which .is, im fact, exceeded by nothing 
but the stupidity of the people. 
>. ‘The meat in Naples j is good, and.is even sold with- 
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out hesitation on the fast-days. Buffaloes are very fre 
_-quently slaughtered. The ‘Apulian sheep, which ar 
often to be seen heré, are very striking to a foreigne 
-on account of their general size and their large heads 
.The swine are no less an object of curiosity, for the: 
sare all dark grey, and quite without: hair. ‘They ar 
- excessively fat: partly from being fed with maize, bul 
still more from having the permission of wallowin: 
about the populous streets the whole day; where 
amidst all the preparation and consumption of victuals 
-they do not fail to obtain their full share: especial 
“too as they are no more deficient in impudence that 
-the monks; for they care for neither horses nor cay 
- stiages, and run between the legs of the foot-passengers 
The hens have likewise the freedom of the streets: ane 
chickens are to be seen ali the year through. Duck 
and geese are seldom-or never seen in the crowd; pra 
‘bably because they are very seg eaten by the New 
‘politans. 
The bread is talwcabiy pood : : for the more w ealdy 
it is made of wheat; and for the poorer classes 0) 
‘maize. ‘There is no rye bread. | 
Wine is, of course, cheap; but is seldom odd 
has in general a certain sickliness without being aot 
3 sweet, which makes it very unpleasant to a stranger 
_ «But there are some soits which are free from this que: 
4 igs particularly the famous lechryme Christi, whie: 
“comes from the foot of Vesuvius: this affords indee: 
the best table wine; but is very spirited; and cane 
-well be taken without water. Yet whatever its. g00« 
‘ness may be; it by no means answers the extraordmary 
‘reputation which it has acquired, and is scarcely to be 
‘compared with moderate Bourdeaux. The wine from 
the island of Ischia is also in great esteem here at table: 
It is, however, a good rule never to drink foreign win 
- here; for if they are not actually adulterated, they ar 
pat least ill suited to the climate.” In facty the rule ma 
be extended to all wine countries, to ficcmemacsel the® 
“native productions in preference to all others; health 
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taste, and economy, will all be benefited by such means, 


Though cork is easily to be procured here, as beng. 


the staple commodity of Italy, yet the tyranny of cus- 
tom forbids its use for stoppers as in other countries. 
The Neapolitans content themselves with tying list dip- 
ped in oif round their well-known. thin-necked bottles, 
which are afterwards. very imperfectly cleaned with 
cotion or flax. Sometimes they use mstead of this a 
miserable stepper made of a flimsy cane. The quan- 
tity of winé at a meal is never considered; we may 


drink as much as we please, without adding to. the. 


amount of the-bill. The lovers of beer woula here be 
il accommodated, for I saw none of any kind. : 

I have now indulged my readers with a description 
of the meat and drink which they have to expect here, 


and shall only add a word or two on, the preparation: 
of the former. The Italian cookery can bear no com-' 
parison with the French; though, at the same time, it. 
is not actually bad. In boilmg and roasting, it re- 
sembles the English; as also in eating the vegetables. 


dressed plain as they come out of the water. . But those 
who do not find this latter agreeable, may have recourse 


to the exquisite oil: and whatever prejudice they may. 


have entertained against that article, it will vanish here. 
The Italians are fond of a variety at their tables, 
Twelve dishes are reckoned a perfectly plam meal. 

But to return from this epicurean dissertation.—The 
eity of Naples has:a singular aspect. ‘The tops of the 
houses are provided with a terrace of free-stone; where 
the occupiers can enjoy very fresh and agreeable air, 
walk about, chat with the neighbours, or overlook them. 
It is a pity only that the stone often flies, and thus ad- 
mits the rain: they then are obliged to. stop up the 
cracks with pitch and sand. mixed together, by which 
means this pleasant promenade on some houses is sporl- 
ed. I might also say that Naples has no windows ex- 
cept on the ground floor ; for all the other storiés 6pen 
only by doors into balconies, Not a single chamber is 
without its balcony. A gallery often runs the length 
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of a whole story; but there are mostly small balconies) 
distinct from each other, and decorated with flowers. 
The gourds, capsicum, bunches of grapes, and service+ 
berries, form a singular ornament on the fronts of the 
housés, and. particularly over the doors, which are very) 
generally ung with them in autumn. 

Fine buildiigs are very numerous in Naples; but? 
they look.so snicaky, and lie in such dirty narrow streets,, 
that the whole effect of them is lost.. There are very) 
few good streets, and no regular squares. They are ini 
a great error who imagine Naples*to be altogether ai 
fine city. It cannot be compared with Berlin on 
Petersburg. The only proper street (that called Toledoy 
is certainly handsome: it is broad, and very long; but 
is bent, and consequently admits of no perspective likes 
what we find in Petersburg, or the line-walk in Beriiny 
The numberless booths and*the vast’ bustle afford) 
here the greatest amusement. But persons with weak 
auricular nerves will do well not to take a walk in this: 
city. ‘I'he Italians are confessedly not speakers, butt 
bawlers; and are distinguished from the French in this: 
particular only, by laymg. aside that  characteristie 
when they sing: but the uproar in Toiedo street 1sy 
worse than any where else. We are told that it is a 
great relief of deafness, for those who are so aticted,, 
to reside in the neighbourhood of a great noise; and 
for this purpose mills and waterfalls are recommended. 
But what are mulls and waterfalls to the cries of Ita- 
lians, and the never-ceasing clamour of their throats? 
Whoever cannot distinguish sounds in Toledo street, is) 
doomed to an everlasting exclusion from the faculty off 
hearing. | 

Were ail the streets of Naples like this one, and the 
grand buildings doubled in number and magnificence, 
it would still deserve the name of a wretched city as) 
long as it is crowded with beggars, whose number de~ 
fies all calculation. I feel it indeed a fr uitless task fon; 
my pen to attempt a description of the scenes | have 
witnessed; and I lay it down in despair, But nos 
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what TI can tell, is as muchas need be known of hi- 
man misery.—As we step out of our house, twenty hats 
and open hands are stretched out towards us. We can~ 
not take ten steps in the street without meeting a beg-' 
gar, who crosses our path, and, wath groans and pite- 
OUus. exclamations, solicits our mite. © Women, often 
dressed in» black silk, and veiled, obtrude aude 
impudently: upon us. Cripples of all sorts suddenly; 
hold their stump of an arm or a leg, close to our eyes. 
Noseléss faces, devoured by disease, grin at us. “Chil- 
dren quite naked—nay, not unfrequently, even men— 

are to be seen lying and moaning in the dirt. A drop- 
sical man sits by a wall, and shews us his monsirous 
belly. Consumptive mothers lie by the road-side, with 

_maked children in their laps, who are compelled to be 
continually crying aloud. If we goto church, we must 
pass between a-dozen such deplorable objects at the 
door; and,-when we enter, as many more fall down on 
their knees before us. Evenin our dwelling we are not 
free from the painful spectacle. H-we open the bal- 
cony ‘door, the sighs re-echo in ourear from below, 
Monks intrude theniselves into our chamber, .and beg 
of us while they offer us a plate of fruit; and the king’s 
gardener will do the same under the pretext.of giving 
us a Singular fruit ee ‘from. the roy al. -hot- 
houses, 

On taking a view of all these owtbrsy one cannot: 
restrain a smite of bitter contempt at the proud Neapo- 
litan. proverb: ‘You must see Naples, and die.’ 
Some years ago.an attempt was made: to abolish the. , 
system of beggary ; and for this purpose a conmand 
was issued for taking up all beggars, and carrying them 

to the great poor-house, whiely is laroe enough to hald 
many thousands. But the maintenance of so many 
people when brought together, was.a small circum; 
stance which had been overlooked. Much, no.doubt, 
had been calculated on the charitable and voluntary. 
contributions: of the Neapolitans; which, in the ber. ~ 
ginnjng, was indeed very liberal, But this scheme. ¢Xp 
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perienced the fate of all similar projects, founded only 
on the precarious support of individuals; for nothing 
wearies so soon as charity. The contributions fell off. 
The unfortunate wretches wete shut up by five-hundreds 
in large halls, without victuals or occupation: diseaseg 
gained ground among them: one ran away after ano~ 
ther, without obstruction: the beggars were no where 
apprehended; and every thing returned to its formes’ 
state. 

Besides what usually passes in all streets, as riding, 
driving, buying, selling, begging, stealing, es every 
town is also accustomed to have its peculiarities, which 
do not appear remarkable to the inhabitant, but are 
very striking to a foreigner. There is no more a perfect 
resemblarice between any two towns, than between two 
men. <A specific likeness is, of course, fo be perceived - 
among the italian towns at hue glance ; but the shades 
of difference in them are notwithstanding very obvious. 
‘This remark is particularly applicable to Naples. 

I have already mentioned the vagabond calves. I> 
do not believe a similar thing is to be found any where 
else.—Another Neapolitan curiosity is to be found in 
the public lecturers on the Moie. This mole is in ge- 
neral a very agreeable walk, built into the sea; which, 
however, is not free from the universal horrid stench. 
Vo the left hand, the ships are rocking at anchor; to 
ihe right, the waves of the sea are broken on the pieces 
of rock; and in the front we perceive the beacon. 
Though the mole is very broad, and is also paved 
with large flag-stones, yet no carriage can drive over 
it; and, if this were allowed, it w ould not be possible, 
on account of the crowd, which is not easily passed 
through on foot. Here are to be found all sorts of 
men who speculate on the credulity of the popula, 
and others who profit by their curiosity, . 

Among the latter description 1 observed two men 
aivaiiced i in years, but still stout and robust in-appear~ 
atice. Their miserably-patched but not ragged clothes, 
pronounced them to be in the first onder-ef beggars. : 
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They erected a.square for theinselves, of.a single, and 
sometunes of a double, row of benches, preity wide 
from each other; they then seat themselves with a ma- 
-puscript in their hands, and wait usually but a short 
‘time for a numerous assemblage. I have often found 
fifty or sixty round them: their audience consists of 
skippers, servauts, mechanics, and lagzaronies. These 
last commonly plant themselves in the middle of the 
square, on the bare ground. Those who cannot pro- 
cure a place on the benches, form a circle standing. 
Lhe manuscript which is so irresistibly alluring, is al- 
ways the history of a certai prince Rinaldo, who is 
a great favourite with the Neapolitans. This prince 
was of course a hero ; who overcame robbers, inousters, 
giants, and Amazons, and was also occasionally gallant 
to the ladies. ‘The most remarkable circumstance to a 
stranger is, that all these wonderful things are detailed 
by singing. ‘The melody of this song is very monoto- 
nous, and something similar to a recitative. ‘The sing- 
ers or readers accompany their narrative with the niost 
vehement gesticulations, which often afiect the nearest 
by-standers inno very gentle manner; who, to the great 
entertainment of the other auditors, have to sustain 
pretty hard blows. When a combat for life and death 
is to be described (as is commonly the case in every 
page of this murderous history); the speaker brings the 
scene home to the senses of the audience by a pantc- 
mime in the best manner possible : he draws his sword 
withthe left hand, holds his book as a shield to his 
breast, plunges and cuts at the enemy, is wounded, 
writhes and twists his face ina comical manuer, or 
sings and laughs triumphantly. Itis sometimes dithcult 
to say whichis the most worthy of observation, the 
grimace of the reader, or the air of astonishment in the 
hearers; who, with fixed logks and open mouths, hang 
on his lips. .Most of them, at least, are extremely at- 
tentive and serious; though there are indeed some 
polder and shrewder spirits ho allow. themselves th 
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liberty of a jest; or otherwise attempt to sport theiz 
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clumsy wit. The reader often stops in his song to exe! 
plain what was said; and this he does with so much: 
circumlocution and loquacity, as pretty clearly mani- 
fests the very low estimation in‘ which he holds the uns 
derstandings of his audience. This continues’ many 
hours, till he or they are tired: The former is most 
frequently the case, for the company is always changing’ 
by individuals leavihg or joining it. During the read= 
ings, he casts a glance round, by which with the greatest 
celerity he sees whether there are among his hearers 
some who can and will give him any thing. When he 
perceives that there are; he directly (without interrapt- 
ing his narrative) offers a hat to alazzarone sitting near 
him; who, knowing what this means, takes the hat, and 
goes round the circle with it. No one is compelled ta 
throw any thing in, .and therefore most of them give’a 
nod as a sign to be passed’ over. The amount of such 
a collection never exceeded a few halfpence as far as I 
could observe, and from these the reader gives one to 
his collector. At last, when. the poem is concluded 
(which is shewn by the man’s shutting his book and 
rising), the whole assembly is dispersed on all sides with 
the quickness of lightning. As the reciter attends daily 
in the same place, this sinall sum will in general serve 
for his subsistence. : 
Another peculiarity in Naples consists in the street 
preachers. A flag is seen flying in one of the streets, 
and behind ita crucifix is carried, which is followed bw 
the venerable divine in his robes. He approaches the 
Mole, looks for a place that he thinks suitable, gives a 
signal, and the flag is planted at some paces from him. 
He himself mounts the first stone he meets with, ora 
bench fetched from the nearest booth for his use. The 
people immediately assemble round him with their hats 
off. Ihave heard one of them speak actually very wells 
his arguments were perfectly adapted to the narrow. 
conceptions of lis audience, and he indulged himself in 
no jesting. Every one who was not disposed to listeny. 
went past-with his hatuff. These ministers havea very 
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great influence on the lower orders, and, it is said that 
the government make use of them to produce any par-, 
ticular spirit among the populace. Some time ago one 
of these men lived here, who, if I mistake not, was cal- 
led father Rocco. He was much estéemed at court; 
and had a carriage kept for him, so that be could go 
expeditiously from one part of the city to the other whea 
necessity required it. He was more feared than beloved. 
by. the people, for he was a furious zealot. He was. 
once offended at seeing a puppet-shew with Punch and 
his wife more numerously attended than his pulpit : 
from which he jumped down in haste, and driving the 
shewman from the spot with his cross, took his place. 
This man has, however, done much good, and brought 
about many beneficial regulations by his influence and 

indefatigable efforts. Among other things the public 
are indebted to him for many ‘lamps which burn before 
holy unages in the streets; and as the city has no other 
lights, it is unquestionably a very great benetit. 

Lecturing and preaching are here infectious: the 
youth also ape the practice. A boy of about twelve or 
thirteen years of age goes about in priest’s clothes, and 
preaches under the balconies for a farthing or two when 
desired. On such occasions he very emphatically ex- 
horts all wild children; but his sermon generally con- 
cludes with battles between him and the low boys in the: 
Street. 

[I must not forget mentioning aman who daily pursues 
his trade on the Mole. He has a commanding figure, 
is dressed like an Hungarian hussar, and also. wears 
some medals about him. His name spunea very grand, 
being Maura Guerra Camba,Curta. He professes him- 
self a Prussian; and declares that his family has for 
five hundred years been provided with a balsam, which 
was invented by one of their ancestors. When he stands 
on his stage, displaying and extolling his medicines, he. 
produces by the firm and positive tone with W vbich he 
speaks, the saine effect as ] have observed in the andi 
toxies of the modern philosophers from a similar cance 
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«My good Neapolitans,” he exclaims, ‘ I know there? 
are excellent physicians aud surgeons here, and that I 
an but a worm compared with them; but, by the grace 
ot God,” (here he takes off his hat, as do also the by- 
standers) ‘‘ by the grace of God, I possess a balsam! 
which heals the deepest wounds ina moment. Do you 
think that I wish to be taken at my word? By nov 
means. Observe!” He now takes off his coat, shews’ 
his naked_arm, draws his sabre, makes an incision in his 
flesh, and lets. the blood gush out plentifully ; he then’ 
pours in-a few drops’ of his balsam, and invites the! 
hearers to come the next day and view the wonderfull 
effect of it.—** Here,” he continues; “isa water against’ 
the scurvy; and if all your teeth were so loose as ‘to be 
shaken by the wind like the hair of your head, you' 
need only wash your mouth with this, and they w ill di-! 
rectly stand as fast as palisadoes in a Way titcabion: This 
water is, as it were, the cardinal among my medicines } 
this salve, on the contrary, the pope himself.” Here! 
the hat is taken off again, and indeed somewhat lower 
than on the mention of God. “ If you have an erup- 
tion, “jet it be ever so bad, rub yourselves with this 
salve to-day, and to-morraw, or the day after, adieu to! 
your complaint! Do you think that I would cheat’ 
you of your money? © Far from. it: I labour merely 
tor the honour of God.’ This medicine costs me four 
carolines (Gs. Od. sterling), and I give it to you for one 
only. Yes, I give it to you gratis: there! take it; I 
desire ‘nothing "ee it. T ry it beforehand, and then’ 
come and bear testimony whether Gamba Curta has 
spoken true or not.” JI was once actually witness to 
his refusing money of a we..-drest men, who could not 
prevail on Phim to accept it without the most urgent’ 
entréaties. ‘Trust me not,” he would often say at’ 
the close of his harangue: “ inquire about me; go’. 
into the palace of his exceliency General so-and-so; and’ 
ask what I have been in his regiment. Perhaps only a aia] 
, common bussar.” But I have cured the-whole regiment: | 
of all possible diseases. When‘death sat-on'the lips,-. 
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sand there was no one to help more, then honest Gainba 
-Curta was called for; it was known that he iet nobody 
die.” Thus did theman poura torrent of eloquence that 
Was inexhaustible. Had he been bornin some otber parts 
.of Europe, he would surely have formed a new epocla 
an the philosophy of the day; but here his merits are 
grown rather stale and out of date. A_ year ago he is 
-said to have had a great crowd after him; and even 
now he is not without a considerable number of follow- 
“ers: but he often cuts his arm in vain, and roars him- 
self hoarse for hours to no purpose; we seldom see a 
-hand with a ‘copper coin stretched out to buy his mi- 
-raculous specifics, At present the trade of a surgeon, 
_who, to the no small grievance of signior Gamba Curta, 
has taken up his. statiun very near him,- appears more 
-productive. This man has at the same time a little 
puppet-shew of Punchineilo, by which he attracts great 
crowds of spectators. When the circle appears large 
enongh, he steps forth from behind the ‘curtain, and 
harangues, with less sublimity than his rival, but in 

softer and more persuasive accents, niga es 
All sorts of games are likewise played in the streets. 
“That in which the parties throw their’ fingers above 
-each others’ heads is the most common, but the most 
dificult to describe. Two or moxe persons stand to- 
.gether, bend their fists, and then stretch out such a 
-pumber of fingers at the same time as they please, and 
-instantly cry another number. He that hits on the 
right number of fingers stretched, out. from both or all 
the hands added together, and cries it out first, is the 
winner. For example: I stretch out three fingers of 
amy hand towards my adversary, and he two to me, 
aud Leall ont at the same imstant Five; I have then 
won. When neither of the parties, or each, has bit on 
the right number, the fists are instantly bent again, and. 
the hands opened and shut afresh. All this passes with 
great rapidity; and-at. the same ume the players bawh 
so violently, that strangers unacquainted with ihe game 
awwould suppose them to be engaged in a violent quarrel, 
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“Which must end ina baitle. Another very favourites 


game, that. es common with us, is the tessing up) 
‘copper coins, and guessing which side will fall upper: 


“most. 


What with us are only the amusements of boys, are: 
here common’ among young, and even grown-up men, 
‘In the public’ places we very often see persons catch | 
Up a top while it is spinning, hold it in their hands for: 

a time, and then pass it froin one to another, or put’ it! 
‘on the ground ‘again without its stopping. The laza- 
roni are also particularly clever in the management of| 
‘Kites, which are to be seen flying by hundreds in the: 
“air. Many let them rise from the’ flat roofs of the: 
‘houses; and are not satisfied with the usual entertain-. 
“ment, but actually give it a species of interest by ei 
“deavouring to catch the breeze from others, and imuke. 
one kite pounce at another like a bird, of prey, in which 

wse they succeed in driving their neighbour from his) 
sdet: Cards are-also very frequently played in the. 
‘streets, particularly on sundays, I have seen, in the: 
road to Portici, eight or ten card-tables set before a: 


‘public-house. - I am aware that these are only triffes. 


that I am relating, yet I think they belong to the de- 
lineation of national manners, I will now conduct the. 
reader to some ‘more serious scenes in the streets. 

A funeral train is passing. How!—Do not living 
men bury the dead here! Is every corpse consigned to 
the grave by spirits? The question is /pardonable, for 
every one ‘surrounding the coftin is muffled up in white 
from head to foot, without excepting even the face; a 
few small holes only being cut out for the eyes. When 
‘twenty or thirty such-spectres, moving along in a dark 
‘night with torches in their hands, and muttering to 
themselves, precede a splendid coffin of crimson velvet, 
which also goes onward without any visible force to 
airy OF draw it, the scene will startle any one who is 
not crown familiar w ith it from custom. This, however, 
mist soon be the case with those who live at Naples, 


‘where similar scenes are passing daily. ‘Phere are many 
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pious brotherhoods: whose duty it is, among Other 
things, to inter the dead. Why this masquerade ‘is 
‘used for the purpose, 1 have not been able to learn: 
‘but imagine it may arise from pride; for ] am assured 
‘that many young people of quality are among the fol- 
lowers, who would not wish to be seen by the popu- 
lace in performing such a menial othce. ‘The cause of 
‘the coifin’s motion not being perceived, is that the 
richty-embroidered pall hangs down to the ground, and 
‘conceals the bearers completely under it. 1t is not im- 
probable also, that when the bier reaches the place of 
‘interment, some of the persons under it may be drawn 
eat almost ina state of suffocation; for the thick vel- 
‘Vet pall that is heavily worked with geld, can never ad- 
‘mit sufficient air for a_free respiration. It is worthy 
of remark, that this coffin, so grandly adorned, is a mere 
sheil for the purpose of parade, and serves for repeated 
funerals. Of the brotherhoods which T have just men- 
tioned, there are several descriptions that differ in their 
colours. Another train, for exanyple, which I saw, 
were mufiled in red; and thus had the appearaice of 
bloedy spectres. All, however, wear the image of, a 
saint on their breast, like the badge of an order. On 
certain days they wander singly through the. streets, 
‘and collect money to ptay-for the souls in purgatory: 
‘on which octasion they do not speak, -but shake the 
money-bag at the ears of passerigers. » | toy 
I once saw also a genteel funeral, as it is called, 
The coftin and pall were of blue velvet, with embroi- 
dery no less rich than the former; and the coffin wes 
followed by thirty or forty ragged iellows, carrying 
flags witli the arms of tie deceased. For thismagnifi- 
‘ent parade the very first la gzaroni were taken that came 
in the way, who walked im procession, uot by avoand 
4wo, but eight and eight. The contrast. of their sqiia- 
lid appearance with the magnificence of the other parts 
of the ceremony, was truly comical. The eye looke} 
fn vain for relief in a variety of colours at jeast, but 
perceived only the same arms incessant'y. uultiplied 
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Indeed, the love of pompous heraldry is an hereditary 
disorder among the ancient nobility. Donce had the: 
honour to dine with an old knight at Mentz, when the. 
first object that presented itself to me on the front. of 
his house was his. coat of arms; then they appeared, , 
supported by two lions, on each side of the stairs; they) 


‘were, in the third place, . painted over the door of Ahe: 


apartment; fourthly, they were embroidered in the: 
chairs on which we sat; fithly, they were engraved on) 
the silver spoons ; and sixthly, they. were worked in the: 


‘table-cloth. When I cast my eye upwards, I perceiy-. 


ed them in stucco-work in the four corners of the sas. 
loon; and downwards, on the little work-stand of the. 
dady, where they were- very curiously inlaid with, c= 
doured wood. ‘The servants wore them on the lace of 
their liveries, and they were very’ neatly sown into the: 
edges of the infant’s frock. \ 
But to return-from Mentz to Naples. 
. One pernicious and disgusting custom is fortunately 
almost obsolete: namely, that of carrying the dead une. 


‘covered through the streets. I say almost, bat Iam 


sorry | cannot say entirely ; for this is still practised 
with respect to priests and children. The latter are. 
adorned with flewers, and have nosegays in their hands, 
and often in their mouths. Some Jow boys from the 
Street are also put into a sort of opera-dress, that they 
may represent angels; and thus whinisically masked, 
they surround the corpse, and attend it to the grave. 
_ Another striking spectacle in the streets is, when the 
Host is carried by the priests to dying persons. . We 
should, if possible, see this in an open’ place; for, in 
ihe narrow streets, I suppose, it produces much less ef= 
fect. :I live im the Largo del Castello, a very large 
Square, which is covered from morning till night with 
buyers, sellers, animals, carriages, popular exhibitions, 
and spectators. . Close by me is a puppet-shew, at the 
entrance of which the ewner stands and ‘entertains the 
people with his droll remarks. Some steps further is 
a fish-market; and directly. opposite to me, the main 
1. 4 . 
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guard-house. I do-not exaggerate when F say that ups 
wards of two thousand persons (besides the cattle) are 


usually assembled in this place. Suddenly the proces+ 


sion Dhave just-mertioned appears: colours. iymg be- 
fore announce it to the eye; and the perpetual tingling 
of littie bells, tothe ear. Itis surrounded by finely» 
dressed: priests, and often also by a military guard of 


honour; and clouds of frankincense ascend indtoe the air - 


before thine: ‘All the pious whose road leads this way, 
consider it a duty to follow the trany; which, like a 
snow-ball, thus enlarges in its progress. "The shew-man 


is directly silent; even the fish-women are pextintly ‘ 


still: not a soul escapes: all hats fly off, and thou 
sands fall on their knees, beat their breasts, and cross 
themselves: -'The guards shoulder their arms; and a 
solenm tune is played: as long as’ the procession ‘is in 
sight. In the mght the s spectacle is still grander. © At 
every balcony (and let it be remembered that there is 
no window without abalcony)a light suddenly appears, 
end the darkness’ is converted, as it were by magic, into 
peas day; for every story is illuminated : and below, 

in the street, a number of rockets are lighted; which, 
with a whizzing andloud report, salute the solému pro 
eession.. As I pursune'it mto the next street, the sight 
varies in its'singularity. At one moment, all is perfect 
darkness; and “the next, as the procession enters, the 
swhole streeton both sides’ assumes a brilliant aspecty; 
and thus the light appears to ily from house to house, 
and from balcouy to balcony, im the most rapid suceces- 
sion, till m the same order it by degrees vanishes agalit, 
and every thing returns to its former darkness. ‘1 have 
frequently put the question to myself, Whence conies it 
that this spectacle should fill me @vho am a heretic) 
with d.sort of awe, since | esteem it the greatest of all 
-absurdiiies to believe that God can be carved 4 in, a: box 
in the streets? iknow not how toanswer this otherwise, 
than by’ the observation, that most things affect: our 
weak minds which occupy and ‘ified such a vast 
_gnultitude of people gt the same time, Who, for ex- 
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ample, feels much pleasure in seeing a single soldier ex+ 
ercise only for five minutes? But put twenty thousand. 
soldiers in a row, and it amuses us for hours. - 

More various costumes, and those too all of the same 
nation, are to be seen.no where than in Naples... The 
country-people dress themselves in almost every village. 
differently; which may -bave originated in the early pe- 
riods, when they were so many distinct colonies. The 
inhabitants of the islands of Ischia, Procida, Capri, &e. 
distinguish. themselves by their peculiar habits. But 
these varieties are carried still further in the capital, 
among the people of different classes. I have already 
mentioned the brotherhoods, who wander about like 
spectres: there are infortunately many thousand monks 
ofall orders and colours, with and without a beard, with 
and without shoes, in cowls, hats, and bonnets, of one, two, 
or three colours. With the exception of some directors 
of useful institutions, they are contessedly mere idlerss 
who lounge about the streets in companies of six or seven, 
or entirely alone. _ There is asortof nuns also, called dos» 
mestic nuns; who do not properly belong to any order, 
but have merely taken a vow among themselves to. 
wear all their lives nun’s clothes, not to marry, and (af 
they can), to live also ehaste; in other respects, how- 
ever, they propose not to renounce the wicked world, 
but rather, by their mummery, indulge their spiritual 
vanity openly. I imagine that the Neapolitan females 
take refuge in this coquetry on the loss of their youth- 
ful attractions; for 1 have never seen a young domestie 
nun. However, the ordinary habit of Neapolitan wo- 
‘men in the middle rank, is no. better than that of a nan; 
as they not only all dress themselves in black silk, but 
wear likewise on their heads an mmense black hood, 
which veils their faces; and, when a breeze catches 
them, gives them the appearance of balloons walking, 
‘about on buman legs. - We often meet men who look 
like chaplains to the Prussian army: these are lawyers; 
whose number is; in lke manner, monstrously great. 
In another part, we see many youths in long robes, 
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game tities. blue, and. sometimes. white, or red, oThey 
belong to the different conservatories in which music is 
taught ; ; atid many directly bétray, by their awkward 
erowth, that they areof the class of unfortunate beings 
whom. the per verted taste of the Italians prefers to hear 
singing. A body ef Arnauts, lying in garrison here, ave 
to be distinguished by their dress and features, ‘The 
guard of. the king wears red and blie; another regi- 
ment, white; a third, dark blue; and others, yellow 
and black. Let me anly mix with this party-coloared 
yaultitude, some Armenian merchants, and* Aleerine 
slaves, and it will be confessed that it is net possible to 
mu together a greater variety of dresses. 

Jn the above respect the streets of Naples afford 
more diversity than those of Paris; but in another par- 
ticular, the latter are far more entertaining. In Paris 
we find the walls covered with every kind of writing, 
and printed bills; but at Naples not atall. There every 
one has to propose, to offer, and communicate, some- 
thing to the public; but ere, nobody. ‘The French 
endeavour to bring, as muecl» as possible, men of all 
ranks and descriptions into connection with each other; 
the Italians’ try to individualize them. The French- ' 
man’s restless mind must have food every where, if it 
be only ex passant; the Italian, on the contrary, seeks 
merely food.for the body, and never feels the weight of 
time, A. small printed paper on’ the chureh=doors; i is 
the utmost that we sometimes find in: Naples, And 
what does this contain ?—A spiritual invitation to attend 
some pious festival, or a new beatification of some de- 
yout idler, Yes, indeed; there are always new saints 
fabricating : avd it-will cometo such a pitch, that; as 
in: China, a-mandarin is thought learned who knows ail 
his letters, so a catholic priest t will, in like manner, have 
a.claim to that honourable epithet, when he can rehearse 
the whole catalogue of saints in his church. The only 
pill which I-ever saw on the walls during my stay in 
Naples, was in Toledo street; and an absurd one it was 3 
a thaster of languages offered to give * Christian’ moral 
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instruction” in Italian. The government has also very! 
seldom any thing to say to the people. a 

If the walls of Naples are, however, deficient in tem-- 
poral novelties, they are.amply supplied with spiritual | 
ones, which exhibit the absurdest objects as religious. 
images. Of this description, in particular, are the nav. 
ked soulsin purgatory. In the street leading to Portici, 
we see-on the wall avery remarkable picture of the En-. 
try of cardmal Ruffo with his Calabrians. He himself! 
commands on horseback; St Antony, with the royal! 
arms, hovering over him. Opposite to them is the burn-. 
jug lake: in it a monstrous dragon stretches open his. 
horrible jaws, into which the troops drive all the French, 
Without mercy. It isa pity that the tooth of time makes} 
rapid inroads on this caricature, and threatens to rob. 
the stranger of a very innocent and hearty laugh. 

[ am of opinion that the streets of a city are the pro- 
per places for discovering the character ef the inhabi- 
tants; and I hope, therefore, that I have performed no 
unacceptable task in having attempted to describe them 
to the reader. He is now as familiar with the city of 
Naples as I am. pee evict 

Every part of the kingdom of Naples abounds with 
curiosities more-or less important. The two most dis- 
tinguished are, according to my feelings, the town of 
Pompeii, and mount Vesuvius. When I came to Na- 
ples, Vesuvius had ceased to emit fire; its eruptions 
consisted now of lava, which afforded me a sight suff 
ciently grand, though by the inhabitants it was totally 
disregarded. Vesuyins lay opposite to my window. 
When it was dark 1 couid clearly perceive how the 
masses of fire rolled down the mountain. ‘ As long as 
any glimmering of light remained, that part of the 
mountain was to be seen, on the declivity of which the 
lava formed asiraight, but oblique, line, As soon, how= 
ever, as it was pericetly dark, and the mountain itself 
vanished from the eye, it seemed as if a comet with a 
Jong tail stood in the sky. In eight or ten days the 
Drillianey Lecame gradnally less, and at Jast totally 
died away, leaving nothing but smoke. 
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I waited Jong fora periectly serene day, in ofder to 
4s a near view of this workshop. ot Vulcan, ~ 
length the thirteenth, of November arrived, and i 
vited me, by clear, but rather too hot, summer eet 
to this fatiguing excursion, #1 set out in the company 
of some friends, with come potiles of wine. We drove 
to the little town Resina, stiuated beyond Portict ; where 
we alighted, and were injmediatel y surrounded’ by a 
crowd at men, who offered us their asses and mules, and 
even their own arms and legs. We were soon mounted. 
Instead of a bridle every ass had acord, and that too 
gnly on the right side: the saddle was iolerably conve- 
nient. A, cicerone led the van, carrying the provisions: 
each ass also had its leader by its side, who exhorted it 
in stn ehiaeis words to hold up bravely. His prin- 
cipal expression was a single syllable, resembling, in 
sound, aw or awn, which he uttered very hastily. When 
that was ineffectual, he goaded the beast with a stick 
behind ; and in steep or rough parts he helped him as 
wellas he could. ,Thus we proceeded a tolerable dis- 
tance upwards through the town. The inhabitants, ac- 
customed to such cavale-des, did not laugh at us; but 
we could not help laughing at ourselves. ‘The asses are 
tolerably sure-footed, but not so much soas the mules, 
One of my companions fell, with his peor beast, on the 
slippery pavement of the town; but, very. fortunately, 
received little hurt. 

With much pleasantry and good humour we reached 
the open country, and began to climb. The way 
winds amidst vinevards, encompassed by walls of lava, 
and interspersed with little cheerful houses, Here is 
produced the reoowned wine called lachryme Christi, 
which will probably survive its reputation. Now and 
then the men halted, to shew us a stream of lava, 
‘which had flowed tn a particular year. 

» We had scarcely ascended a quarter of an hour, when 
“we began to Kear the roaring of the mountain. ‘The 
eicerone assured us, that. a new gulf had opened in the 
preceding nights The ins i did not appear considers 
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ble. The higher we came, the more scanty the véeves 
tation became ; but the decrease was so’ gradual as not 
to be perceived. The tendrils of the vineyards conti- | 
nued to interweave with one another ; and I found, to 
my astonishment, at a very considerable height, even 
poplars, which I had not expected to see on this dry 
mountain. i | 
We continued to climb for about an hour, while “’esu- 
vius opened more clearly upon oar view. The road 
now turned to the left, towards the Somma, its neigh= 
bour, which, in very distant periods, formed a united gulf 
of fire with it, and is now externally separated from it, 


‘Here we see the proper cone of Vesuvius, called the 


cone of ashes, which has.a horrid sea of dross for its 
basis, Ewery thing on our right hand was black, or dark~ 
grey. Here and there a small parched plant alone disco+ 
vered itself; but not a-single bird fluttered over this de+ 
sert, nor a lizard crept through the sharp stones; while, 
on our left hand, the summer was still in-all its freshness, 
‘Fhus we, wandered on the borders of the kingdom of 
destruction, till we wound up through a steep rock of 
Java, to the well-known hermitage on the Somma; 
Here the friendly tenant received is, and offered us res 
freshmients ; but we staid only a short time to enjoy thé 
charming view, which (according to my custom) ? 
shall not describe, and then hastened to attain our grand © 
object. 

We trotted on about another quarter of an hour, up 
the narrow passage of the Somma, without much incon 
venience ; but were then obliged to descend into’ the 
Jake of dress, where a narrow'foot-path, in the ashes; 
wound through the jagged masses of lava, These 
were merely steep hillocks, stretching forth their rough 
points, and our asses made their way up-and down 
them with great facility. We here heard a rustling; 
like that of a high wind, which latter, however, we did? 
not feel. Nature appeared around us to have died in 
Hoary old age, amidst the convulsions; and the sight’of 
her corpse caused a cold thrilling through our veiris, | 
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We were now at the foot of the cone of ashes, and. 
| at this spot we left our wearied beasts, in order to exes 
-eute, with our full and undiminished powers, the last 
and most difficult part of the task, The heat of the sun, 
though on the thirteenth of November, Wivited us to 
throw off our clothes. Each guide hung a strong strap 
over his shoulder, which we took hold_ of. The cice- 
sone went on before, and we followed in pairs. 
At first the way was easy. The crumbled, but hard 


lava, was trodden on with facility ; and, as 1 am no 


novice in climbing mountains, I began to flaiter myself 
with finding the difficulties and. fatigues of this journey 
far below my expectation. But our ground was too 
soon converted into mere ashes; the road, though in- 
clining obliquely along the sapaes. of the mountain, be- 
came more and more steep; the pace forwards very 
often slipped back inio the track of the preceding one, 
or, atleast, it was always taken more than halfin, vain ; 
the heliow rumbling in the crater on our left hand, and 
the precipice yawning on our right, and which grew 
deeper as we advanced, discouraged us a little, and 
we were often ebhged to halt, in order to coilect 
strength. But these very resting-places afforded us 
littls ease ; for the soil.on which we = stood was so loose 
that ina fom moments we sunk, by our own weight, 
above the ancles in the ashes; and whoever was sith 
ject to be piddy, was HTBe. fo. take care that he did not 
Jook into the abyss on his mght band: and to direct the 
veye to the tp of the mountain was by no means conso- 
Jatory ; for, alas! it was still at such a distance. How- 
ever, our indefatigable guides incessantly inspirited us 3 
we continued climbing’ assiduously, and in three quar~ 
ters of an hour we were so near (he monntain, that we 
could clegzly dist guish a company of ois who 
had already atiained the summit. 

4 This sight gave us new courage ; and by a few mi- 
putes more of tedious chinbing, we hoped to accomplish 
our object; when suddeny we saw a wall before. us, 
which the Jolgeas of fire, by some late operation, had 
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concentrated, -and erected into a jagged pilé. “Our cis 
cerone started ; and it was evident, that this obstaclé 
was new tohim. To get over it appeared impossible) 
and it was no less impossible to stay hanging on. the 
steep mountain, like a nest of swallows. No one woule 
have resolved on returning; we therefore determined 
to go round it on the dross. In order to effect this; we 
were obliged to descend a little; and here the ashe¢ 


' proved quite different, and almost similar to steel filings; 


so that they clogged our feet at every step. 
passed, however, happily through them ; and when wé 
had reached the samé height as before, we stood at oneé 
ona crust covering the fiery stream. The heat penetrated 
through the soles of our shoes, and was even plainly fell 
on our cheeks. The lava had various crevices, which 
all smoked ; and when we puta stick into them, the 
flame immediately burst out. It was too hot and dat 
gerous to stay long here; yet as we were only abou! 
fifty steps from the crater, one of my companions wished 
to go further on, over the thinly-covered sea of flames 
But this was impossible; we were obliged to return the 
same way, and wind round the coldest masses oflava. 1 
was the first of our company ; and followed my guide; 
who led me to the top by a foot-path of ashes. 

Here I stood ona narrow spot of mountain, sepa 
rated by a smoking cavity, at the utmost ten paces if 
breadth, from a similar one which served as the bordey 
of the crater. How shall I find words to. delineate all 
that I saw and heard ? Yet the simplest description & 
fitted to: the sublimest objects. From,the middle of the 
crater, ascended the sulphureous yellow cone which the 
eruption of the present year has formed: on the other 
side of it, a thick smoke perpetually arose from the 
abyss opened during the preceding night. The side of 
the crater opposite ta me, which rose considerably 
higher..than that on which I stood, afforded a singular 
aspect; for it was covered with little pillars of smoke, 
ihat broke forth from it, and appeared almost like ex- 
tinguished lights. The air over the crater was: actually 
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embodied ; ; it-was very clearly to be seen in a'trembling 
notion: It boiled. and roared dreadfully below, like the 
nost violent hurricane ; but sometimes (and this made the 
trongest icnpagieion -on me) a sudden deadly stillness 
ensued for so moments, after which the roaring re- 
commenced with double vehemence, and ithe smoke 
wurst forth i in thicker and blacker clouds. It was, as 
the spirit of the mountain had suddenly ‘tried to stop 
e gulf, but the flames indignantly refused to endure 
confinement. As far as my eye reached; ‘the 
ano. had apiean ‘its horribly-gaudy carpet: ‘the 
ow sulphur, the black dross, the dazzling white 
he grey pumice-stone, the moss-green copper, 
ietallic spangles—all seemed collected together 
rm this imfernal mosaic floor. The | lesser 
g smoked close before me in several places 5 
‘and - ot the smoke aaa out, small stones were 


rolled: down: the only noise w Heda; besides t ihe Toasting 
of the ‘mountain, met the ear, 

J did not contem plate this awful and sublime spectacle 
without emotions of terror, but I felt as if enchained to 
the spot. Two of my companions had ventured to press 
still nearer, over the rugged points of lava and burning » 


* 


ee through clouds of _sulphureous vapour: 
‘hey did not, however, observe any thing more than 
did, ¢ ta. greater portion of the sulphurcous cone, 
ie ae arkable object they met with, was a lady 
he duchess. Della Torre) walking on this dangerous 
spot. sband, who was making scientific obser- 
wations: on. 


yountain for the purpose of publication, 


1, 
eit 


very much occupied with his experi- 


nd appeared as perfectly at his ease ‘as if he 
had been esd in his study. 
5 ctr bs sensations inspired by the sublimest spece 
taclo of of. , and happy at having accomplished ovr 
object, es ourrjourney back. This is 
usually representedsby travellersias very easy and com- 
meron: er I confess it, was more-difiicult te 


pot concern hirnse!f about human torture, may reni 
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ne than the ascent. Ht is indeed more expeditions | 
for at every step voluntarily taken, we slipped downs 
wards two paces further; but the knees soon begin’ 
totter, and on reaching again the cr ed et 
progress is very painful, [ was obliged to 
guide by the collar, to prevent my falling twent 
We at length, however, reached our asses in pe fa 
safety, richly laden Wie 6 plunder of the mount 
and accompanied by its hollow groans. ‘ 
But before I mount my beast, let me.say a few x 
on the general subject of this pilgrimage ; which 1 
scribed by some travellers as very paintul, and oil 
as very easy. ~—It is neither. Whoever, indeed, 


even convenient to himself; he need only do 
hereditary prince of this place lately did ;> who he 
steut fellows to draw him along by his arms, wl 
others pushed him: behind, so that he went u 
enough. Or, be may cause himself to be cart 
sedan chair by eight men (as the princess ¢ 
may then read a novel on his way. But it af not ev: 
one’s talent to be able to derive enjoyment 
thus purchased by the excessive exertions “of ¢ 
confess that the ascending would be a 
any one accustomed to. climbing, if the w 
not consist of ashes; this alone makes it fat 
if a lady ever ventures up (and many hay 
ventured) at a time when the mountain 
I should pronounce her to be a female of 
nerves. . 

The last eruption of Vesuvius was ve 
ladies formed parties. by hundreds for’ r¢ 
nunciata,. directly opposite the mout 
lava flowed. There they walked : 
foot of the mountain, stood on thet 
current, wantonly jumped over ae : . 
ward and forward, and actually plac 
fore the stream, and Waited its cot a 
unatiended with danger; as it rolled ¢ 
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rater e its great scaly waves deliberately over o1 
7 nother, tll they lost their equilibrium by being pilec 


UP, and rushed down again like a cataract—which af- 


forded full time for escaping in safety. 
che the friendly hermitage, cheerful, but 


Bees 

did. not a second time decline the invita- 
| ei ponte this humble dwelling. We found one 
nber, that contained the welcome luxury of a tole- 
soft sofa. The decoration of the walls, as it now 
peared, may probably not remain long in that state ; 


hasten, therefore, to give it durability on paper. An 


i itched, with charcoal, over the chimney-piece, the 

good-natured face of the host, as large as lite. He had 
bably been in company with Lucian Bonaparte ; for 
Jatter, with his wife, and several other French faces, 
edrawn round about in great medallions on the walls, 
charcoal. I found this prencely pair, as well as 
: Emit, great likenesses, 


‘whe adds at pleasure any thing else, whether 
rc lever. . What a mass of nonsense did it con- 
Many of the writers had been seized with a 
me sensibility, and these were the most into- 
ley had expectorated the whole of their sen- 
“the grand prospect,” ‘and ‘the mon- 
jo.” One had even maintained, that. the 
contemplated him with gaiety. Others 
d sorry jests, and disgusting witticisms : 
nple, related, that his sly chambermaid, 
allen from her ass inthe journey; it is a 
ye did not describe her posture. This 
be found in all languages; but I confess, 
t perusal, it seemed to me, that the Ger- 
othe most nonsense ; at least, they af- 
, greatest sensibility. Yet the peliny of these 
easaut pastime for people who have no- 
do in the desert habitation which they here 


— 


2 is, of course, a sort ‘of memorandum-book kept, 
ich every one who wanders thus far inserts his . 


pert artist had been there some time before; and had ° 


are no longer extant, but haverbeen disposed of. “There. 


ing part of his:discourse was his description .of # 


 wedeft the hermitage, and descended the mountain x 


up, and often prevents the traveller from yielding 


~ sveh a town has: avot its equalin the or 
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find. It is'a)pity only, that theivolumes already filled; a 
is now but-one full, anda:second which is justibegun, 


| 


‘The hermit set before'us bread and ino Blew a, 


good lachryme Christi of his own growth Ele was vi 
communicative, but the circle of this ideas:did ae 
tend beyond.the gulph of Naples. ‘Lhe most inte 


shocks of an earthquake inthe preceding. night, which 
had:shaken ‘his house tosuch a degree, that, to use 
own expression, “all the teeth chattered in his ki 
Upon this occasion anew gulf had opened in ‘the ‘inte 
nor of the erater, andthe rustling and roaring in’ th 
inside of it (but which had already ceased) led to.an 
prehension that the eruption of this year was not ye 
an‘end, .but that a more dreadful return was to be ex. 
pected. We-could not: resist the selfish idea, that 
sooner this should happen the better for the gratifiec 
tion of our curiosity. ‘Afteshddinglieienied ourselves, 


foot ; forthe riding down is far more troublesome than. 


perfect freedom to thecurrentof his feelings, — 
sina we resumed our station in the Carriages ; ¢ 
seven hours of real enjoyment in this pilgrim 
turned, very comfortably disposed -both in m 
bedy, to Naples. : oe 
A burning mountain is certainly a grand. 
but nature has produced it in. many: places 
Other hand, -a town, a great and rich town 
lying eighteen centuries in a deep gray 
shoneon by the;sun, and standsiamidst ott 
auch a stranger as any one of its forme: 
would be amongvhis descendants of the p 


ings which seized:me.at its gate may be 
pressed by words, but admit, indeed, © 
representation. A melancholy, a dark and epressin 
horror, a stupor,.a propensity to .shed tears, such 
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‘ every one feels on hearing, of any Bes nies and: noble; 
these were ihe sensations which I-would here in part 
' deseribe. There are. moments in buman life which 
have a stamp of distinction on them above all the rest : 
‘they form no part of the common: chain of recollections 
| ar apocen py our minds; they ever retain their origi- 
nal ightness, unclouded by any of the mists and 
darkness.of time ; they are the last objects on which 
the eye dwells when ready eternally to close on every 

thing sublunary. Such has Pompeii afforded to me, this 
Epimenides of cities. What I saw there in a few hours 
will often, in a calm retrospect, withdraw my mind 
from the world around me, 

_ The road from Naples to Pompeii; not much above 
ten English miles, is an uninterrupted chain of flourish: | 
ae which, mocking the malignity of the vol — 

_ €ano, Covers its foot, and adorn the bay. We pass Por- 
tici and Resina in our way to Torre del Greco, that un- 
fortunate. town, which bears every where vestiges of he 
deous devastation, where the eye pursues the black 
stream of lava as far as the sea, and beholds, im asto-— 
nishment, the new habitations amidst ruins thai appear 
‘to serve as a Iruitless warning. The elements, and hu- 
man industry, have not yet levelled the lava here; its 
sharp points rise up every where, and monstrous 
masses of black stone, formed of fire aad ashes, pregert 

themselves continually toour eyes. We feel our respi- 
ration freer when, leaving the ian of dross, we see 
Torre del PAnnunaiata, with its bustle of inkabitants 


ji "passing and re-passing: ‘Thence we proceed, betweeu 


/ vineyards and cotton plantations, through a smiling 
country, formerly the botten of the sea. 

In a short time afterwards, to the left hand, amidst 
the hills of vineyards, the town itself breaks on our 
view, which, throwing off its shroud cf ashes, came 
forih from its grave. “Phe buildings are without roofs, 
which. are supposed to have been destroyed by an 
enemy.in an unguarded state, og torn off by a hurricane. 
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The carriage now stops. _ I tremblingly alight, and pro- 
ceed through the gale of that Pompeti, which Seneca 
and Tacitus once called ‘the famous Campanian town.” 
Yes: at that time, when surrounded by the sea, a forest 
of masts stood in the now-vanished pee 3 trade 
flourished; luxury raged; buyers and sellers thronged ta 
at this gate, which, at present, leads only to desert 
sireets. My foot now steps on the same pavement as 
was trodden on eighteen hundred years ago: the tracks 
of the wheels are still visible, which then rolled over 
it. An elevated path runs by the side of the houses, 
for foot-passengers; and that they might, in rainy wea- 
ther, pass commodiously over to the opposite side, large 
flat stones, three of which take-up the width of the 
road, were laid at a distance from each other. As the 
carriages, in order to avoid these stones, were obliged 
to use the intermediate spaces, the tracks of the wheels 
are there most visible. The whole pavement is in good 
condition ; it consists merely of considerable pieces of 
lava; which, however, are not cut {as at present) into 
squares, and may have been, on that account, the more 
durable. | ety 
This is supposed to have been the main street of 
Pompeii, which, however, I very much doubt; for the 
houses on both sides, with the exception of some few, 
were evidently the habitations of common citizens, and. 
were small, and provided with booths. The street itself 
too is narrow; two carriages only could go a-breast: it 
is also very uncertain, whether it ran through the whole 
town; for, fromthe spot where the moderns disconti- 
nued digging, to that where they recommenced {and 
where the same street is supposed to be found again), 
a wide tract is covered with vineyards, which may ver 
well occupy the place of the most splendid streets and 
markets still concealed underneath. But without wish- 
ing to investigate what the envious bosom of the ashes 
still conceals, let us dwell for a time on what lies’ before 
us; and eternal be the memory of the vintner who. as 
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he wits about to plant hfty years ago, gave, by the first 
stroke of his spade into the earth, the signal for the res 

' surrection of a town’! , 

We will stay a moment before. this. -boath in which 
liquors were sold. We. feel disposed to call for the 
master of the house; he appears only to be absent fora 
time on business, perhaps to fill his casks again, which 
stood in these niches; for the. marble table bears the 
very marks of the cups left by the drinkers, who are 
just departed. Is no one.coming? Well then, we 
will go into the next house. The tenant here has hada 
salutation of black stone inlaid in his threshold: we are 
therefore welcome, and may, without. hesitation, sar 
‘tisfy our curiosity. On entering. the habitations, we 
are struck, at the first glance, with the strangeness of 
their construction, The middle of the house forms a 
square, something like the cross-passages of a cloister, 
olten surrounded by pillars; cleanly, and paved with 
party-coloured, pretty mosaic. In the middle is a. cool- 
ing well, and on both sides are little chambers, about 
ten or iwelve feet square, but high, and painted a fine 
red or yellow. The floor is. of mosaic, and the door is 
made generally to serve as a window, there being but 
One apartment which receives light, through a thick 
blue glass. Many of these rooms are supposed to have 
been bed-chambers, because there is an elevated. broad 
es on which the bed may have stood, and some of 
the picturesappear most appropriate to a. sleeping-room, 
Others are marian to have been dréssing-rooms, be- 
cause,.on'the walls, a Venus is being decorated, by the 
Graces, and all sorts of little flasks and boxes were 
found inithem. The larger served for dining rooms, 
and im some suitable accommodations. for cold-and hot 

baths are to be met with, 

The manner in which a whole room might be: per- 
fectly heated, was what particularly: struck me, Against 
the usual wall, asecond was erected standing a Jdittle 
distance from the first. For this purpose, large square 
tiles were taken, having, ike our tiles, a sort of hook, 
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so that they. kept tiie first wall, as it were, off from 
them: a hollow space was thus left all around, from 
the top to the bottom, into which pipes were intro-_ 
duced, that carried the warmth into the chamber, and | 
rendered the whole place one stove, as it were. The 
ancients were also attentive to avoid the vapour or 
smell from their lamps. In some houses there is a niche 
made in the wall forthe lamp, with alitt’ bimney in 
the form ofa funnel, through which the smoke ascended. 
Opposite to the house-door we see the- largest room, 
which is properly a sort of hall, for it has only three 
walls, being quite open in the fore-part. Perhaps, this 
“was the’place where the good woman sat at her work; 
surrounded by her children, enjoying the coolness of 
the water before her, and welcoming all the guests who 
entered, The side rooms have no connection with each 
other, they are all divided off like the cells of monks, 
the door of each leading to a fountain, 
Most of the houses consist of one such square, sur- 
rounded by rooms. Ina few, some decayed steps seem 
to have led to an upper story, which is no longer in ex- 
istence. Some habitations, however, probably of the 
richer and more fashionable, were far more spacious, 
In these a first court is ofien connected with a second, 
and even with a third, by passages: in other respects 
their arrangements pretty generally resemble the rest, 
Many garlands of flowers and vine: branches, and niany 
handsome pictures, are still to be seen on the walls. it | 
was formerly permitted for the guides to sprinkle these 
pictures with fresh water in the presence of travellers, 
and thus revive their former splendour for a moment ; 
but this is now strictly forbidden; and indeed not with- 
out reason, since-the frequent watering might at length 
totally. rot away the wall. ! Pe 
Qver one of ihe house-doors a Priapus or phallus is 
carved, the signification of which is a-matter of doubt 
and spcculation, Some imagine it to have been the ha- 
bitation of a woman of pleasure; others consider it as an 
emblem of the god of gardens, under whose patronage 
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fruits were perhaps sold im this street. But for that it 
_appears‘too narrow. It is more certain that another of 
these houses belonged to a statuary, for we find his 
workshop still full of the vestiges of his art. A third 
' was probably mhabited by a surgeon, whose profession: 
is equally evident from the instruments discovered in his 
chamber, © | peg NS BER 
A large country-house near the gate undoubtedly. be- 
_ Jonged to a very wealthy man, and would in fact still 
invite inhabitants withinits walls. It is very extensive, 
stands against a hill, andshas many stories. Its finely 
decorated reoms are unusually spacious; and its ter- 
races airy, from which we look down ivto a pretty gar- 
den that has been now again planted with flowers.. In 
‘the middie of this garden is a large fish-pond, and near: 
that an ascent, from which on two sides six pillars de= 
scend, This is usually called an arbour; but ] know not 
why, for it has not the smallest resemblance to one. 
The hinder pillars are the highest, the middle somewhat - 
lower, and the front the lowest: they appear therefore 
to have propped a sloping roof. A covered passage 
resting on pillars incloses the garden on three sides: it 
was painted, and served probably, in rainy weather, as- 
an agreeable walk. It has a fme arched cellar undes- 
neath. It receives air and light by several openings 
from without; and consequently its air is so pertectly 
pure that in the hottest summer it is always refreshing, 
‘and agreeable for a ramble, A number of amphora, or 
large wine-vessels, are to be seen here, which are still. 
leaning against the wall as the butler left them when he 
fetched up the last goblet of wine for his master. Had 
the inhabitanis of Pompeii preserved these vessels with 
stoppers, wine might have been still found in them ; but, 
as it was, the stream of ashes rushing in, has of course 
forced out the wine, and the king of Naples is thus de- 
prived of the pleasure of drinking that delicious liquor 
eighteen hundred years old. Instead of this we found 
more than twenty: human skeletons, of fugitives, who. 
thought to save themselves here. under ground and cere’ 
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tainly experienced a ‘en-fold more cruel death than those} 
suffered who were inthe open air. | ci 
Abi! when we wander through the desert streets.and, 
houses, the question every moment recurs, What be= 
came of all these inhabitants, who appear to be just 
gone away for a moment only, leaving every thing lying. 
or standing about as. they had used it? . Their destiny 
was dreadful. No stream of fire ‘encompassed their, 
abodes; they could then have sought refuge in. flight,, 
No earthquake swallowed them up:. they would then 
have endured nothing of the pangs of death, from the, 
sudden suffocation. 4 ratu of ashes buried them alive, 
By peGRret“s! Read the delineation of Pliny: ‘A, 
darkness suddenly overspread the country; not like the, 
darkness of a moonless night, bul like that of a closed, 
room, in which the hight is on a sudden extinguished, 
Women screamed, children moaned, men cried. Here. 
children were anxiously calling their parents ; and there, 
parents were seeking their children, or husbands their 
wives: all recognized each oiher only by their cries. 
The former lamented their own tate, and the latier that. 
of those dearest to them. Many wished tor death, from: 
the fear of dying. Many called on the gods for assist- 
ance: others despaired, of the existence of the gods, _ 
and thought this the last eternal night of the. world, 
Actual dangers were magnified by unreal terrors, . The. 
earth continued to shake; and men, half-distzacted, to 
reel about, exaggerating their own and others fears by 
terrifying predictions.” . | — 
This ts. the dreadful, but true picture, which Pliny | 
gives us.of the horrors of those who. were, however, tar. 
from-the.extremity of the misery, But what must have 
been the feelings of the Ponpeians, when the roaring of 
the mountain, and the quaking of the earth, waked-thenm. 
from their first sleep? They attempted-also to escape 
the wrath of the gods; and, seizing the most valuable 
things they could lay their hands upon in the darkness. 
gnd. confusion, to seek their-safety.in. flight. In this. 
gireet, and before the house that is marked with ‘the 
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friendly salutation on its threshhold, seven skeletons 
were found: the first carried a lamp, and “the rest had 
still between the bones of their fingers something that 
they wished to save. On a sudden they were over- 
taken by the storm that descended from heaven, and 
buried m the grave thus made for them, Before the 
ubove-mentioned country-house was still a male skeleton 
standing witha dish in his hand; and as on his finger he 
wore one of those rings that were allowed to be worn 
only by Roman knights, he is supposed to have been the 
_ master of the house, who had just opened the back 
garden-gate with the intent of flying, when the shower 
overwhelmed him. Several skeletons were found in 
the very posture in which they had breathed, their last, 
without being forced by the agonies of death to drop the 
things which they had m their hands. This leads me te 
conjecture that the thick mass of ashes must have come 
down all at once in’such immense quantities as instantly 
to cover them. | cannot otherwise imagine how the fue - 
_ gitives could all have been fixed, as it were by a charm,. 
in their position; and in this manner their destiny was 
the less dreadful, for death suddenly converted them inte 
_ motionless statues, and thus was stripped of all the hor- 
-Yors with which the fears of the sufferers had clothed him 

jn imagination. But what then must have been the 
pitiable condition of those who had taken refuge in the 
buildings and cellars? Buried in the thickest darkness, 
they were seciuded from every thing but lingering tor- 
ment; and who can paint to himself, without shuddering, 
2 slow dissolution approaching, amidst all the agonies of 
bedy and of mind? The soul recoils from the contem- 
pation of such images. ee 
- We have visited the inhabitants in their private 
houses : 1 now conduct the reader to the public edifices, 
-—TFhe temple of Isis is yet standing here, with its Doric 
pillars, On these altars victims were offered, and from 
these white marble steps flowed the blood of the sacri- 
fices. From that vault issued the voice of the oracle, 
The walls of this place were painted with emblems of 
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»~ the service of Isis; the hippopotamus, the cocoa-blos-. 
som, the ibis, &c. We still found here the sacred véss: 
sels, lamps, and’ tables, of Tsis. Frony a little chapel! 
still existing, a poisonous vapour is said to have arisen. 
‘formerly, which the heathen priests may have used for 
every species of deception. Seneca makes mention of 
it in his tire § and after the violent eruption of Vesuvius, 
this vapour is said to have increased: but I did not ob- 
serve the slightest smell. ; | 
A small Grecian temple, of which only two pillars 
remain, had been probably already destroyed by an 
earthquake, which, in'the reign of Titus, preceded’ thé 
dreadful eruption of the volcano. _ On the opposite side 
of this temple thereis still an edifice natied the Quarter of 
the Soldiers, because all sorts of arm's, pictures of sol- 
_dliets, and a skeleton inchains, weré found there. Others. 
considered it to be the forum of Pompeii. hs 
‘Two theatres are in an excellent staté of preservation ; 
particularly the smaller one, which might be fitted up 
for répresentation at very little expense. The structure 
ofit is such as was ustidlly adopted by the ancients, but 
is unfortunately-out of date with us. Whoever has seen 
the theatre of the’ Hermitagé at Pétersburg, in the em- 
peror Paul’s time, and figures it to himself uncovered 
and without boxes, has a true ithage of the theatye aft 
Pompeii.’ . I-cannot conceive why this mode of building 
is not usual in the present day,. The spectators requiré 
tommodious seats, a free view of the stage, and facility 
of hearing, as much now as ever. All this isebtained in 
none of our modern theatres to such perfection as heré, 
ft have gone over the little theatre at Pompeii from top 
to bottom, and seated myselfin different places, but have 
never had occasion to complain of any one as not af 
fording a good view. Though it is large enough to hold 
two thousand persons, yet the rabble standing ina broad 
gallery at the very top, were just as able to seé all that 
was passing on the stage as the magistrate in his marble 
baicony.. In this. gallery the arrangements for spreading 
the sail-cloth over the spectators were still visible. The 
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_ stage itselfis very broad, as it has no side walls ; and ap- 
pears less deep than it really is. A wall runs across it, 
and cuts off just as much room as is necessary for the 
accommodation of the performers. But this wall has 
three very broad doors; the middle one is distinguished 
by its height, and the space behind it is still deeper than 
Before. If these doors, as I conjecture, always stood 
open, the stage was in face large, and afforded moreover 
the advantage of being able to display a double scenery < 
if, for example, the scene in front was that of a street, 
there might be behind a free prospect into the, open_ 
field. I should very much like to see a piece performed 
in such a theatre. nate ea Sa 
_ A walk through a town, that was itself but lately under 
ground, cannot be finished at a better place than, the 
graves of the inhabitants. “These are before the gate on 
the high-road. The tomb of the priestess Mammea is 
here very remarkable ; which, according to the epitaph, 
was erected here by virtue of a decree of the decemvirs, 
J shall not speak, indeed, of the little boxes in square piles 
of stones, in the midst of which stood the urns on a sort 
of altar surrounded .by the urns of the family in niches ; 
nor of the hideous broken masks which are still affixed 
on the outside of this pile: but I shall-never forget the 
beautiful seat which forms a semicircle before the grave 
by the road-side, and will hold twenty or thirty persons, | 
It was probably overshadowed by. trees eighteen bun- 
dred years ago; under which the women of Pompeii sat) 
in the cool evenings, while their children played before 
them, and viewed the crowds that were passing through 
the gate. Here I also sat, wearied both by mental and 
corporeal exertions, and surveyed.once more, with pen- 
sive looks, the corpse of Pompeii. What a throng of 
people once swarmed in this place, all actuated by their 
Necessities and passions! and now, how dreary and de- 
solate! My cyes grew moist at the affecting scene, as 
I walked along the ruins; and reflections on our transi» 
tory condition, drew tears from me on leaving them. 
_ The smallest part of the city only is dug out, more than 
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two-thirds of it still remaining under the ashes. One 
single street, and part of a narrow bye-street, are the 
énly passable quarters. On going through the house on 
the right tv the opposite ones, we come to a wall of 
ashes, from which pieces of buildings every where pro-= 
ject, and appear to supphcate the removal of their bur- 
den. But little or no progress is now made in digging. 
The queen has lately (as it is said, at the instigation of 
the prince of Wirtcim berg) ordered the work to be con= 
tinued, and [ actualiy found twenty men employed at it, 
But what is the labour of twenty men here! It is ob- 
jected, that the damage occasioned by the destruction of 
the vineyard above would be too great ; but the value of 
such a vineyard is little in comparison with the treasures 
which it conceals. Itis objected also, that it is difficult 
to dispose of the earth thatis dug out. These are all 
flimsy pretexts to conceal the want of inclination. 
Thirty or forty thousand idle lazzaroni are begging and 
starving in the streets of Naples; and all the prisons are 
filled with galley-slaves, who (inconceivable as it may 
be) are used for no purpose whatever. . These are hands 
enough, and at trifling expense ; for the latter would not 
be paid at all, and the former would work for very lov 
wages. Severe measures might be adopted against the 
beggars, who in that case would have a good opportu: 
nity of earning their subsistence in an honest way ; ané 
thus Pompeii would still be the benefactor of Naples, © 

' The French, during their stay here, dug out some 
pretty houses: and prince Leopold has also had some 
others uncovered at his own expense; for every princes 
and princess will have the honour of contributing his on 
her part to the work, that it may be related to foreigner: 
visiting the court. The buildings which have bees 
brought to light within these few months, have fine mar 
ble fountains, with borders of the same material : and ir 
the chambers are found handsome pictures, in a tolera 
bly good state of preservation, the signification of whiek 
will occupy the antiquarians. On: one stands a nakec 
female figure, holding up a veil behind her. Opposits 
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to her sits a youth, in whose lap two long spears lie in. 
verted, and a star is hovering over his head. Between 
the two stands a winged boy with a burning torch, 
The cicerone is instantly ready with his explanation, 
© That, said he, ‘is Venus, Apollo, and Love.” He 
might as well have named a dozen other gods, or demi- 
gods, and I should have been just as, wise. The second 

“is still more enigmatical: A naked man is standing, 
with the arms of a pretty female figure (veiled) very ta- 
miltarly thrown round him. Both appear to contem- 
plate a dragon very tranquilly. A spear descends 
through the air, directed not against the dragon, but 
against them ; and behind the young man ts a sword lean- 
ing against an eminence. The. cicerone was here too 
not ata loss for a reply : he had fully acquired the art of 
these people, ‘in answering something, let it be what it 
avill: for silence is not allowable among them.---On. the 
third picture a Hercules is very clearly to be distin. 
guished, but the rest is much damaged..-.Some pretty . 
atabesks are also to be met with in these new cham- 
bers. . ; 
|. The view of Pompeii ts. even now truly impressive; 
but how much more so would it have been if the king 
had left the statues, household furniture, holy utensils, 
‘éc. standing in the places were they were discovered 
-while digging! Even the skeletons might have been 
Jeft standing and lying, and. what they held in their 
hands should not have been taken from them. The lorm 
of the old roofs had been clearly imprinted in the mass of 
_ashes: this form might have been imitated, and such roofs 
have been replaced. What would have been the sensa- 
tions ofy the stranger on viewing the utensils ter the sa- 
_crifices still on the altars, the household furniture in the 
apartments, the half-drest victuals in the kitchens, the 
flasks of ot! and ointment in the baths, and the busy ske= 
letons each at bis occupation! He would have thaught 
himself ina city inhabited by departed spirits; and, abe _ 
sorbed in awful contemplations of the past, would have 
left Pompeii as the frontiers of the lower world, . 
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It is urged that this was hot possible; because every 
thing would have been stolen in a few wecks that could 
have been removed. But what is the use of the soldiers: 
who do very little else (han dance atthe opera? How 
easy it would have been to erect guard-houses at the 
gates of Pompeii; and with one or two companies of 
invalids all the passages might be conveniently secured, 
They might then have saved themselves the trouble of 
dragging to Palermo all the antiquities as they were dug 
out. I will venture ‘to say that the French would not 
have plundered a nail out of Pompeii itself, bué would 
have respected every thing in it as the property of the 
skeletons. TONE Re 

No traveller should be induced’ to descend deep ir 
the ground for Herculaneum,’ The money whieh he 
Must give his cicerone he may as well throw into the 
street; for his curiosity will be only wearied’ with @ 
perpetual sameness in every ‘cellar.’ Great preparations 
are made; torches lighted up; a burning wax taper 
given into every one’s hand’; after which we descend an 
incalculable number of steps. | We hear'the carriages 
rolling in the streets over us, like distant ihunder'; ‘and 
what do we see remarkable? “Inimense masses of lava, 
which once buried the city. For all'the rest we must 
take the word of the guide. We are dragged up and 
down through damp cold passages, that resemble sub- 
terraneous labyrinths, and are totally without fresh air. 
These walls are said to have-belonged to the theatre, 
A’ small specimen of the marble: is still to: be” seen. 
Those stairs lead down into’ the pit; here the’ unfor- 
tunate inhabitants sat witnessing the performance while 
‘Vesuvius was brooding their destruction, “We gape at 
the wail and the stairs, nod our approbation to the 
Cicerone, remain as wise as before, and are at length: 
heartily glad to get out of tiis cellar; and see tle day=. 
light. Formerly this Passage was very rich in curiosities, 
‘temples, theatres, pictures, statues, &c. ‘were then in 
abundance to be admired: but now almost the whole is 
again closed, ‘tor want of room to dispose of the lava 
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taken out, at present ; ahd there is,. properly speaking, 
nothing to see. The magnificent one of art which 
have been brought to light, are, im one assemblage, to 


be found i in the museum at Portici. 

Unt ortunately, much the smaller part only is. still 
| Dore: : for whatever was supposed to have any superior 
value from its materials or construction, was sent to 
Palermo; ; where it rests in fifty-two chests, ull he burning 
French nee is a little cooled. : 

‘Yet this remaining part has, however, its full value, 
Who can behold, w mibeat the strongest emotions of ad- 
miration. the relics of the most transitory pie. which, 
for eighteen hundred years, have braved the ravages of 
time? There are still bread, corn, dough, which was 
just to be put into the oven, soap with nelen they had 
washed themselves, figs, and even egg-shells pertecily 
white, and in.as good a state as if the cook had broken 
them an hour before. Here is a kitchen provided with 
évery thing necessary: trivets and po stand on the 
hearth ; stew- pans hang on the wail; skimmefs and 
tongs in the corner ; a inetal mortar rests on the shaft. of 
a pillar; weights, cers » SCy thes, and other utensils 
of pusbandry ; helms and arms; sacrificing bowls at 
knives ; a number. of pretly-shaped glasses, large and 
“small lass botties, lamps, vases, decorations for fur- 
piture, a piece of cloth 1, neis,’ and even sioe-soles;. all 
sorts of female ornaments, eeiaces, rings, and ear- 
rings ; ; a wooden chess- board, reduced ind eed toa cin- 
i a reall these things are more or less injured by the 

re, but yet all distinguishable ai. first. sight. Every 
j apartment of tbe museum is laid with the most charming 
antique floors; partly mosaic from Pompeii, and partly 

marble trom Herculaneum. Statues, vases, busts, chan- 
deliers, altars, tables of marble and bronze, are all in 
as goou a state as if they had just come from the hands 
of the artist. 1 housands of coins fill the di Terent Cases, 
On short fine chains hang medallions of merble down 
from the cieling, mn.the same matner.as our Sper 
or bird-cages ao. T hese medallions have on both sid 
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bas reliefs, which appear to be of no considerable value: 
as works of art. ‘They hang so as to be reached with) 
the hand, and of course may be conveniently turned. 
about and examined. I cannot decide upon the effect, 
which such ornaments may have had formerly. As all 
that were found were crowded into one room, and thus. 
formed a cluster hanging from the cieling, the whole. 
appearance of them was very bad. 

Most of the pictures in Herculaneum, Pompei, and. 
Stabia, were sawed from the wall; anda long row of 
apartments in the museum is now set out with them, 
TY cannot say that a very careful selection-of them has 
been made: many of them are almost obliterated, and 
many are extremely bad, It appears as if the object 
had been to fill a great number of rooms, without paying. 
any regard to the tediousness of such a scene for the 
spectator, who perhaps would not wish to lock at more 
than a twentieth part of them. They have carried 
their puerile conceit so far, as with inffuite difficulty, to 
loosen the scratches made by the soldiers at Pompeii in 
their barracks, and to adorn a large apartment with 
them, All that took up too much room has been placed 
in the court; which is crowded with tomb-stones, in- 
scriptions, cisterns, pillars, statues, &c. In the middle, 
a fine horse of bronze is setup. The modern inscription 
informs us that there were four, bat only this one has 
been saved. It would have been wiser not to have 
said any thing; for the other three were hacked to 
pieces through the negligence of the government in not 
‘using proper measures for their preservation, bit at last 
they thought proper to secure the fourth. 

The most remarkable objects | in the museum at Portici, 
are the manuscripts found in two chambers of a house. 
at Herculaneum. Though they have been so frequently. 
described, they must be seen to furnish a correct idea 
of them. They resemble cudgels reduced to the state 
of a cinder, and in part petrified ; are black and chesnut- 
brown; lie in many glass cases; and unfortunately are 
60 decay ed, that under every one of them a quantity of 
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‘dust ‘and: crumbs is to be perceived. Being rolled up, 
together i in the manner of the ancienis, and pe ‘baps also 
gradually damaged by the moisture peneirating t! rough | 
the ashes, it appears almost bs ae able ever to des 
cypher a syllable of them. Bat for the incustry and 
taient of man nothing | is impossib:e, and his curiosity 
impels him to the most ing. nious inventions. 

The machine by which the manuseripts are unrolled, 
is of such a nature that I despair of descr aE it clearly. 
Jt resembles, yet only in the exiehor, a bookbinder’s 
frame on which he usual] y sews Ins books. “Phe manu- 
script rests on some cotton m the bow of iwo ribands3. 
with one end fastened above in cords, exactly like the 
curtain of a theatre, Goldbeater’s skin is ten laid on 
with the wate of an egg in very smail stripes by means 
of a penci’, in order to give someth ing to bold by. To 
this skin silk threads are declenada which, together with 
the nmband, wind above round the peg, in the same. 
manner as the string of a violin. When the workman. 
has. with the skin, laid | hold of however small a part of 
the manuscript; and, by means of a sharp,pencil, has 
loosened the first leaf as much as possible ; he turns the. 
peg with the greatest precaution, and is happy Wf he- 
succeeds so far as to unroll a quarter of an inci: upon 

which he begins the operation afresh. Jt must not, 
however, be imagined, that . this quarter of an inch, 
which was undene with such wfiniie difficulty, fount 
a connected whole. Not at all; it rather resembles a. 

iece of tinder that is ‘ull of holes, 

After the workman bas gained thus much of the flimsy 
leaf, he carries. it, with his breath- held in, to a table,. 
and gives it to the copyists. These men must be very 
expert in distinguishing the letters. Their task is not 
only transcribing, but drawing : for they copy the whole 
leat, with all its: vacancies, in the carefullest_ manner ; 
after which a man of learning tries to supply the parts. 
that : are wanting, These supplements are, of course, 
very arbitrary. . There is scarcely a line in which some 
Jetters, or words, are not wanting; often whole lines, 
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or whole periods, must be filed up. What a wide field 
for conjecture! What is thus supplied is written in- 
red ink, between the black; we may therefore instantly | 
perceive, at first sight, how much belongs to the original, 
and how much as been added. It is said that the manu- 
scripts are also to be printed: in that case I anticipate” 
how the linguists of Europe will employ themselves in 
cavilling, each in his way, at the interpolations which 
have been thus made, or substituting others in therr room, 
The endless trouble which the whole must occasion, 
may be conceived. It was some time ago nearly laid’ 
aside, as every thing else is here; but the prince of 
Wales has taken it upon himself, and: defrays the. ex- 
penses without giving offence to the royal sportsman of 
Naples. Eleven young persons unfold the manuscripts, 
two others copy them, and a meritorious and zealous | 
Englishman named Hayter, has the direction of the 
whole. He assured me that the persons employed” 
began to work with greater skill and expedition than 
some years 2g0. He by no means despairs of decy- 
phering all the six hundred manuscripts still extant; and — 
dees not doubt of finding a Menander and an Ennius, 
as he flatters himself with having already found a Poly- — 
bius.~ The very day before I visited the museum, the 
hed discovered an unknown author, named Colotos.* 
His business requires a philosophical temper. As 
the name of the author is always put on the last page, 
he cannot know whose work it ts till that leaf is unrolled, 
Seven Latin authors have fallen into Mr. Hayter’s 
hands: buat unfortunately all in such a state that it was 
not possible to open them whole, He complained the 
more of this, as there appeared to be among them a 
work of Livy’s; at least, it was certainly an historical 
work written in his style, and began with a speech in 
which much was said of a family of Acilius. Unfor- 
tunately no moré could be made of it. Mr, Hayter 
lamented that the first person to whom the: manuscripts 
| * Kwryreg, 
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had been entrusted (a Spaniard named Albuquerque) | 
had thrown them all together; for he himself thought . 
that they might have been of various merit in_ the. 
different chambers in which they were placed, 

At present five writers have been discovered: Philo- 
demus, of whom the most works have been found, and 
among others a treatise on the Vices which border on 
Virtues—certainly a very copious subject if it has been 
discussed with ability; Epicurus; Phadrus; Demetrius 
Phalereus; and now Colotos, | Mr. Hayter is pot per-, 
fectly satisfied with finding nothing but philosophical. 
works; yet he says that even in these many historical 
notices yet unknown are interspersed... There is, for- 
example, a treatise on Anger, containing an instance in 
which Bacchus punished Cadmus, for indulging that. 
passion; a circumstance of which we were never'before 
informed. All, travellers interested for -the ‘sciences,. 
will catch (as 1 did) with eagerness every word from, 
the mouth of the meritorious Hayter, and join with me 
in wishing him health. He ts fully possessed of every 
other requisite qualification. 

In a fresh cunversation with Mr. Hayter, I Have learnt 
that the manuscript of Colotos lately found, contams a 
refutation of Plato’s treatise on Friendship. Mr Hayter 
has also traced the name of Colotos in Plutarch; .who 
has written against him, as he has against Plato... Thus 
it was the same with the ancient philosophers as with: - 
those of our times. 7 ee 

_ A new and important discovery has been made within 
these few days. The writings of Epicurus have hitherto. 
been found only in detached parts, but now they have 
been met with all together. This manuscript is m the 
best state of preservation, and Hayter will now be able 
to rectify his own former suppicments by the original. . 
It must be extremely interesting for an intelligent man, 
to be able to ascertain in such a Case whether he hag 
properly supplied: the sense, AA hundred and. thirty: 

vally unrolled, or-unrolling, — 


jnanuscripts are either:actt | 
-On my return to Rome 1 was as \ittle incommoded as, 
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before, by the ba ex halations of the Pontine marshés 34 
on the Contrary, I passed some of the most.agreeable: 
hours during my residence in Italy on their ‘borders, : 
It was about the end-of December; ‘the sky was serene, . 
and the air pure and warm. Thei vetturino baited his 
mules near. the deserted convent of Capuchins which T, 
have already had occasion to mention in the first volume. 
We spread our cloth on the great fight of steps before 
the church, in the inildest. sun.shine, and took our: 
cheerful repast in the.open air. After dinner | strayed 
alone behind the convent, where,-in silent transport, L 
forgot all Enrope, for I was actually in Arcadia. The. 
sférdarit turf was decorated with mnumerable flowers, © 
Long trains of gossamer waved here and there over the. 
plain. The larks; rising from the grass at my teety: 
chanted strains heard in ot! 1€F countries only in the. 
spring. Flocks of ducks, snipes, and lapwings, hovered. 
over the marshes ;ssolitary hawks uttered their harsh, 
cries aloft; buffaloes bellowed ; and the tmkling of the; 
Bells of pasturing sheep was heard at intervals. Smally 
birds of every kind chirped forth their joy. A shepherd 
at a distance sung a Russian air.. On the epposite 
mountains was situated a town, the famt sound of whose! 
bells, now and then interrupted by the report of a 
riusket “it a still greater distance, broke upon the ear. 
‘These various tones, which dinitnated nature, were not, 
however, when combined. sufficiently strong to form a 
noise: a melancholy. stillness reigned around, and. 1 
could hear the rustling of every lizard in the grass. 
What a contrast with the tumult of Naples, where only! 
two days before I was stunned with the harshest dis- 
cords! Here all was so tranquil, so innecent; the 
earth appeared to be a paradise, and the sky an arch of 
corn-flowers. What a horrible idea I had always en- 
tertaine. of the Pontine marshes, and what an agreeable 
one | carry: away with me trom them! | 
St. Peter’s church is esteemed a wonder of the world 
by every one: but my usual fate at the sight of wonders 
attended me here also; I felt no sensation of satisfaction 
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in beholding it. I did not find it elegant, nor even im-: 
‘posing: for its immense size is lost. in: endless little 
decorations. But I must describe it with regularity. 
The church is built on a spot which formerly made 
part of the circus and the gardens of Nero. lis ground, 
however, has been consecrated by the blood of martyrs. 
Its origin is dated more than three centuries ago; but’ 
if has been frequently altered, and at times entirely 
neglected by one pope, or zealously pursued by another.’ 
Bramante, the celebrated architect, took it into his head 
to put an immense dome on it; yet, dying soon after,,. 
he could oily erect the four capital pillars, which were! 
subsequently found too slender by Raphael Urbino, and 
therefore better secured in their foundation. The 
church was to be built in the form of a Latin cross at one 
time, and like a Greek one at another: vet this unfor- 
funate cross was adhered to by every one, even by 
Michel Angelo Bonarotti; and this is the cause why 
all endeavours at producing a grand effect have proved 
abortive. Michel Angelo took the famous Pantheon as 
a pattern for the dome: he intended to copy its front 
also, but he died too soon. James de la Porte finished: 
the dome, and Charles Maderno the rest of the building. 
Bernini (who acquired his fame, nobody knows how): 
has been pleased to put a steeple on it; but he was’ 
compelled to take it down again, as the walls began ta: 
burst in several places. _ During the pontificate of Pius: 
the Sixth a sacristy was added, — , 
More than a dozen popes, and several dozens of 
architects, have been busy at the building; mending, 
ernamenting, and spoiling it. Towards the end of the 
‘seventeenth century the expenses already amounted +o; 
seventy millions of Roman dollars; and they now per- 
haps exceed twice that sum. The front is grand; yet 
the last pope took a fancy to modernise it, and placed 
there two dials, which have spoiled the whole. Every. 
writer gives an account of its dimensions; yet, to yen 
an idea of its magnitude, [ shall only mention that the, 
height of the body of the church from the ground ta 
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the upper part of its cieling, is 432 feet, and that sixtéeent 
persons may find sufficient. room. for themselves 4 in the 
globular top:over the dome On the 29th of: June, 
annually, the dome is lighted. by four thousand lamps 
and two thousand fire-pots: thismust be a fine spectacles 
The pope also bestows his blessing ann ually, ¢ on Maundy, 
Thursday, from the middle bale ony. 

The: vestibule of the church is grand and beautiful 
Over the second entrance we admire a mosaic fromt 
Giotto, executed in the year 1303. At the corners t& 
the right and left we see the. statues of Charlemagne} 
and Constantine on horseback. We, however, need! 
not approach them; for neither of them is worth examis 
ning. Charlemagne appears in the act of ridmg throught 
a triumphal arch, trom whicha curtain descends. What 
an-idea.! to treat-a triumphalareh hke an alcove. Yet 
this invention of Comarchini delighted the pliant Ber4 
yunkun such a manner, that he has made his Constantin€ 
in the act of nding through a sort. of text, where the 
horse must necessari!: be entangled at the first step, 

Ot the five doors leading to the chtireh itself, one is 
generally shut up by brick-work. Phis is culled the 
holy door; and is opencd only at a jubilee, and not: 
then til the pope has knocked -at if with a hammer. 
_ The middle gate ‘is of bronac, with bas-relief; which! 
do not add to the true dignity ot a temple, but shew 
the vanity of the popes. | Among other subjects repre+ 
sented in these, we find the ceremony of an audience! 
which was given by some pope to tne ambassadors of 
several nations. The absurdity is made complete by 
the heathenish decorations. of these pieces of work» 
manship. 

I expected. to find the church more narrow at first 
sight than from its outside it appears to be; yet I doubt 
whether the great art of keeping up due proportions: 
be, as is said, the cause of this. I rather ascribe the: 
effect to the childish theatrical decoration at the high 
ditar, where the Holy Ghost waves im a transparent 
glory; ana especially to the accumulation of ornaments 
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ofevery kind. Ifnotiung were to beseen withinthe eburch 
bit the white marble :sparingly. decorated wath bronze, 
the eye would ease itself by an involuntary tear of adie 
ration: but these angels wiih holy-water pots; these 
marble flourishes of every colour; thes tombs every 
where mierspersed. like swallows’ nests;> this gaudy 
gilt cieling; these escutcheons of. the popes. wathout 
mumber, the marks of thew vanity ;—are tozether suf 
ficient to desiroy. all the: grandeur: and this fa vous 
ehurch now. appears like a handsome woman of the 
seventeenth century, wuo has taken‘all possible care to 
‘counteract her charms by a hoop-peiticoat and apres 
posterous head-dress. Such; at least, was the Impression 
‘which it made upon me. pith 
.. [shall speak, however, of its different parts. .The 
fomb..of a pope, by Canova, ought io be particularly 
noticed.~ Religion is .certainly Tepresented here asa 
every formal lady, thoughindeed that may be its genuine, 
yet displeasing character: but the Genius on the oppusite 
wide makes amends; it 1s of unspeakable mildness; and 
ithe two- majestic lions refute the envious calumny waich 
jaccuses Canova’s chissel of wanting energy. A statue 
vof St. Peter, seated,-is said to have veen re-cast from a 
bronze Jupuer Capitolinus.. The pious -catholies take 
_,every possible pains to kiss away its feet. A hundred 
and twelve lamps are burning continually round tae 
tomb of this saint; and this is the most important remark 
dican make on it. The bigh altar close to-it, on which 
-nobody reads mass but the. pope, ts overshadowed, by @ 
zeicling which exceeds that of any palace of Rome in 
joftiness. This, however, might pass; buf the act of 
disfiguring the Pantheon, by taking away nearly two 
thousand pounds weight of bronze, for the sake of this 
-pitiful work of Bernini, is a disgrace to the memory -of 
(Urban the Eighth. .The great and truly awful dome is 
only two feet less in diameter than that of the Pantheon, 
obeing 137: but it exceeds the latter in aeiwzht by twenty 
‘feet; being 159, besides the lantern, the: basis pedestal 
jof the top, the globular top itself, and the cross above 
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it, which measure together about 120. Notwithstanding’ 
all this, no pleasing nor grand impression is made like: 
‘that we irresistibly feel in the Pantheon; yet, ‘to come: 
_ pensate for this deficiency, a remnant of the holy cross,, 
and another of the spear that pierced the side of Chrisf,, 
with many more relics, are preserved here, and Iecked| 
up within pillars. An urease cross is suspended under’ 
the dome every Good Fricay, and lighted up by above: 
three hundred jamps. In the back-ground of the church) 
«we ascend on steps of porphyry to the altar, over which) 
the pretended pulpit of St. Peter presents itself. \ This 
-we may easily suppose ‘to have been in reality nothing: 
but a sorry wooden chair; we see, however, a large: 
bronze arm-chair, surrounded by indifferent colossal’ 
pillars of the same metal. Quite close to it, ona papal 
tomb, is the famouS siatue of Justitia, done by James de. 
da Porte. . m4 
. Of the hundred and thirty statues placed inthis. 
church, there is none which | should be inclined to take 
particular notice of. Its greatest ornaments are the 
excellent mosaics; all copied from the most renowned 
pictures, which thus are guarded against oblivion. Most 
cof the originals are now at Paris, It seems as if the 
Romans had felt a presentiment of their loss, and taken. 
every means to prepare for it. A bas-relief by Algarde, . 
‘representing pope Leo the. Great in the act of forbidding 
Attila king of the Huns to approach Rome, is particularly 
-semarkable:—Among the sépulchral monuments I saw 
one by Bernini, which, like many other works, betrays” 
the utterly unpoetical mind of the artist. A colossal 
skeleton 1s. raising a marble curtain, having caug tit 
-with a hand like an eagle’s claw. Another is erected. 
in honour of the Swedish queen Christina. | On a bas- 
relief we see this strange woman renouncing Luthe- 
ranicm.. The nose and the hands are mutilated; which 
may perbaps be the effect-of the just indignation of her. 
counaymen \yho-have travelled hither. One should do 
the canie to the scene which is represented on the sarco- 
phagus-of the famous countess Matilda, We cannet 
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help recollecting how the emperor Henry IV. has been, 
abused i in her presence. ‘Phe sovereign pontiffs shoul: A 
tear ‘out the leaves from their history: on. Which such 
transactions aré recorded; but they endeavour to eter-' 
nize them by marble. There is:/but one. monument in. 
the church that represents a sensible xction of. a pope; 
it is the correction of the calendar By Acregory KLIP. 
the, rest are devoted to remind us oaly of miracles, or 
révolting cruelties. ‘ 1 could certain iy fll a:much ereat- 
er space by descriptions of the contents of this churcii- 
bat at every new visit to it | felt as if I saw only a ¢ok 
lection of goods and articles of inferior workmanship’ 
‘brought together without regularity for. some future 
sale; and I heartily wished. they. ‘were disposed \ of, 
that I might be parriiied to admire _ building 
‘itself, 

Underneath is the spot where. ie m nartyrs were iter 
ed formerly, and which has been ‘carefully preserved: 
with the new splendid temple, pit contains so little de. 
serving of notice, and exhate ad -so foul: an air, that ¥. 
thought bétter not to desceiid into it, Saker: ud em= 
perors, kings, and popes, Le buried here: and anany in- 
scriptions, paintings, ant mosaics, sof. the prinitive 
church ; some of which may be sniciently ir tleresting 
The splendi id sacristy was built DY Pius Vi. and as te 
is of so recent. a date, the eritics have a great deal to 
say. against it; for with them nothing can be good but 

what: iS meee. We ascend the roof of the church by 
easy sieps; and delicate ladies may even be carried up 
by asses. We here seem to have entered a small town: 
for we suddenly find ourselves: among a nunrber ef 
houses which either. serve as re} positories of implements 
and materials for repairing the church, or are inhabited 
by the workmen. The deme, at the foot of which i we 
now ar rive, seems to be the parish- chureh of this town; 
and the inferior domes appear as. if infenned only fore’ 
ornaments, to filbup the vacuities. Add 10 this, that we 
cannoi see the streets of Rome, on account of the high gal- 
lery stirrounding, and its colossal statues; anda stranger 
VoL. XXVI. U 
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may easily conceive how singular such a scene must be 
| was assured besides, that sometimes there isa market 
here of provisions for these aérial inhabitants. 
. ‘Though we are now on the roof, we have still a great 
height to ascend before we reach the summit of the 
dome. Previous! + to entering on this adventurous en- 
terprise; we are conducted to the ins‘le gallery of the 
dome. From this spot the people within the bedy of 
the church appear like children. he higher we go, 
the more uncomfortable we find it, on aecount of the 
oblique walls over the narrow staircase ; and are often 
compelled to lean with our whole body quite to one 
side. Several marble plates are affixed in these walls, 
informing us that some persons of distinction have hae 
the courage to mount this dome, or even to elimb wp 
to the lantern, and the top. The emperor J oseph HT. 
is mentioned twice; and Paul J. as erand-duke. At 
some places, where the stairs are too steep, more com= 
modious steps of wood have been prepared. for the 
king of Naples: by these we can walk to the Janterh 
with greater ease. The view which awaits us there, 
may be imagined without the aid of description. It is 
an-Iminense panorama bounded by the sea. The storm 
that always blows in these high regions, spoils this 
grand scene. I advise every one to guard against 
catching cold, though the air may be ever so warm and 
mild below. I have found the necessity of this cau- 
tion, from my own experience. dl 
I must say a few words respecting the noble Place 
of St. Peter, which, in my Opinion, exceeds in beanty 
the church, and all its appendages. It is elliptic. . The 
church appears in the back-ground; and on both sides 
we see a row of quadruple arches resting on two hun- 
dred and eighty-four pillars, and eighty-eight pilasters: 
the arches support a hundred and ninety-two statues, 
each twelve feet high, representing (to my sorrow) no- 
thing but saints, For the sake of this Place, I can pare 
don Bernini many incongruities. Two noble fountains, 
throwing a mass of water to a height of nine feet, from 
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Sbeich it falls in a very picturesque manner, add to the 
beauty of the whole in a very great degree. Those 
who consider the obelisk in the middle as an ornament, 
do wrong, in my opinier. It is nothing to me that it 
was transported by the emperor Caligula from Helio- 
polis in Egypt to Rome; that its removal to this place 
by Fontana, at the command of Sixtus the Fifth, is an 
astonishing exertion of inéchanism; that its erection | 
cust nearly seveaty thousand dollars: «1 insist that its 
Imassy greatness hurts the effect of the noble front of 
‘the church, Any one who will try, hy forgetting for a 
qmoment the obelisk, will instantiy find the whole im- 
proved, and much grander than before. - We are dis- 
gusted too at the pitiful inscriptions by which this mo- 
wument of remote antiquity is profaned, informing us 
that a papal blessing bas cleansed it from all its ime 
purity. _ Bat [ have done with these insipidiues, which 
prerace all the pillars and obelisks here. 

THE VATICAN PALACE. 

Who was the founder of this palace, is still a matter 
of dispute: to me this is quite inditlerent; but that 
Charlemagne inhabited it a thousand years since, when 
he crowned himself emperor, is net so. Pope Julius 
the Second presented it. with its greatest: ornaments by’ 
means of Raphael’s pencil. This divine painter’s gal- 
lerics, as they are called, are so well known, and their’ 
cartoons and arabesks so frequently copied and mul 
tiplied, that I have no need ‘to speak of the subject. 
Yet E cannot omit to observe, that those which have 
been finished by his pupils are of very different degrees 
of merit, and that some of them have greatly sutlered 
by tueir exposure to, the weather: fifty, or a hundred 
wears hence, there will be hardly any trace left of them 

These galleries sare not painted by Raphael exclusively. 
Que whole upper story is executed by less celebrated 
inasters. We even find here geographical charts, daubed 
on the walls by some friar, w hich betray their perform: 
er’s ridiculons ignorance. Along these galleries are the 
¢kaibers in w hich the cardinals are shut up. when the 
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election of a new pope takes place: they are very smal! 
ane barrow. he fouy saloons of Raphael, witli thei 
Tnvaivabie pamtings al- Jresco, do not require my de 
Scription.” ‘Puey have been so. frequently drawn on pa: 
‘per, canvas, and tapestry, as to: be familiar to every 


sclass of lovers of the arts. "The mere. mention of the 


Battles of Constantine, the School of Athens, and the 
Parnassus, will be suiticient. 9" ieee | 
If the weather is fair, we may take a walk through 


‘the garden; but we may also, omit this without muck 


loss. Here we-see avast pine-apple of gilded bronze, 
‘which tormerly closed the top of a mausoleum of thie 
‘emperor Adrian.” The pedestal of the pillar of Antos 
Hine, with its. nscriptions, and mutilated: bas-reliefs, ds 
vematkable. Ou the front the apotheoses of Antonine, 
and: of Faustina, his:cohsort, are represented. The 
winged Genius is not badly done, but it is by no means 


‘of Grecian workmanship. On both sides ai% seen sob 


diers. on horsebatk,'who «used to ride round the funeral 
‘piles of the: Roman emperors. \ They are viding in files 
one above the other;.an idea which no Greciam artist 
would have admitted.» We may stop also, if the sun 


-. should ‘happen. to shine, to bebold a great playthine— 
“a ship with-three masts, of metal, on a bason. By 


sneans of waterrworks it ejects water from its masts and 
‘guns ; and a fine rainbow is produced over it by thé 


-reliection of .the sun. | 


1° THE LIBRARY IN THE VATICAN. if 
My pen is-certamly not wanted to add to its fame, 
We thuve been accustomed for centuries to lock upon 
this as the most valuable collection of literary treasures, 
A few years since, it contained nearly three thousand 
manuscripts. ‘The Parisian library has now certainh 
the pieference, but-only by having robbed its rid 
Phe former possesses above eighty thousand manuscripts, 
yet the most valuable among them have been carried 
away tron te Vatican by the Goddess ‘of War as the 
prize of victory. The French would have liked, no 
doubt, to transplant that noble edifice also; which still 
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Serves here as a temple of science, and-is indeed worthy 
of harbouring the etfusions of genits and wisdom at all 
times. It was built under Sixtus the Fifth i whie! 
could have foretold this when the poor boy had the 
care of a drove of swine? 

The portraits of the cardinals dhe ‘have been the 
principal trustees of the library, are hung up in the 
anti-room. ‘They are but indifferently painted in ge- 
neral, and their clerical red uniform hurts the eye. ° A 
grand saloon; more than two hundred feet in length, 
and divided by a row of séven pillars, does not an- 
ounce a library, for we see not a single book. The 
Hooks and manuscripts are kept in large cases, W _ 
are shut to preserve them from dust. 

During the short period of the Neapolitans lieing 
possesion 1 of Rome, a notice was fixed up on the door 
of the library, by order of general Mack, threatening 
death to. any one who should attempt to steal any of 
its contents. "This, however, served only as a oreater 
temptation. .Some Neapolitan soldiers broke into the 
rooms, togk from a shelf the oldest manuscript (being: 
attracted by its gilt covering, which they mistook for 
pure gold), broke “off the supposed gold im the street, — 
and ignorantly threw away the real treasure. Anlhonest — 
gardener, passing that way, discovered the manuscript ; 
and thinking the book of some value still, carried it to’ 
his master, who happily proved to be a tolerably well-' 
jaformed dialiot’ By him it was delivered to the bras 
rian in the Vatican palace, who had shed many tears on 


account of Its loss. 


The paintings al fresco on the walls of the saloon are: 
too much chequered, though they are from the prin- 
cipal masters of that time; and their subjects are be- 
sides often’ insignificant. T hey-were meant to repre- 
sent the achievements of Sixtus the Fife: bit his. hav- 


dog ordered the erection of four obelisks, his having: 


placed. om the pillar of Trajan a statue of St. ’ Peter, 

and on that of Marens Aurelius another of St. Paul, 

are set down here as exploits of this pope. On the’ 
’ te 
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rigut hand we see, between the w: induws, paintings of 
the @rsi eight counci's.. The pictures on thé leit ere 
said to reptesent the most aucient. ‘ibraries: among 
which are ine Anthepian library, founded by Pisistratus; 
the vedi sted Alexandria, by Ptolemeus Philadelpbus ; 
and te. Peuatine, by the emperor Augustus: then fol- 
low the J he'v Sbraries f Jeriisalem, of Cesarea, and of 
Rome; which latter is pretended. to have been founded _ 
in ibe time of St. Peter. Ou the seven pillars are re- 
presented the sages who have taught their countrymen” 
the ait of w riting, or, have added new letters to ihe ex-_ 
isting alphabets. By reflecting how, much room all 
these pielures must take up, it may be easily conceived 
that hitle is leit fer books m this: saloon. ‘Book-cases. 
indeed cover the sides, but they are very low. The 
Vatican library is the oily one where we have no need. 
of steps. 
‘Two very fine marble plates ; are fixed up here, with: 
frames of gilt bronze in bas-reliefs, representing: the 
achievements of Pius the Sixth; for instance, his j jour- 
ney te Vienna, &c. FP should not have mentioned this’ 


_ but to add that the Neapolitans greatly damaged the 
bronze by breaking It off, thinking it to be cold. “The: 


French respected: these plates,” said | the librarian 3 

« hut our friends; as they are called, the Neapolitans, 
did net.” Indeed,” I rephed, “ if it had. been realy 
gold, the Neapolitans would not have found any thing 
leit.” A pillar somewhat bent, made of a single piece 
of Oriental- alabaster; and a sarcophagus of ~white” 
marb le, it, which a piece of abestos was found, which: 

is still shown, are worthy of remark... 

We now enter a gallery of four hundred yards m? 
length. The cases on both’ sides ‘contain the most: 
scarce editions of books« . A great number of Etruscan: 
vases, which are said to be very fine, but-in which ¥ did- 
not perceive any beauty, stand on the: top ef these 
book-ceses. I would not give a handsome. set of; 
Berlin or Dresden china for the whole of them. © The: 
marble statues of Aristippus and, Saint ec stand: 

- 
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opposite each other. If they were alive they would 
“be at a loss how to coriverse togeiher. Multitudes of _ 
relics are likewise shown; insiruments of torture used 
fer the first Christians ; uttle mages saved from the 
fury of the Grecian iconvclasts; carved work, medals, 
and other rarities of this sort. — In the walls we disco, 
ver some indifferent bas-reliefs, from the ancient sarco-: 
phagi of Christians. ; 
Pais gailery leads, on the left, to a handsome room, 
the walls of which are covered “by manuscripts on 
Eevptian paper. instead of tapestry-hangings. Phough 
these reier only to some donations formerly made to 
“the church, and therefore are of no valine at present,’ 
they are still venerable on account of their great anti- 
-quity, for they all. are of the date cf the fifth and 
sixth centuries. This room boasts also of a noble per- 
‘ formance-by Rapliael Mengs, representing History’ re- 


2 cording the most remarkable events in a large book, 


which is supported by Time on his back. "This allegor y; ; 
however, is very exceptionable.. To represent Time i in. 
the attitude of repose, and even on his knees, ‘Is some- 


banig mére than a boldness. 


We now turn from this'room to the other half of , 
the gallery. Here we find a nuniber of open book-"— 
eases, ‘containing about seventeen thousand volumes, ' 


“which have been collected frony convents. and com- 


_Tunities lately abolished. “‘ Thus,” said-the keeper, ' 
‘$© the great loss of the Vatican library has been fully 
repaired :” but this is to be understood with regard to 


number alone. The gallery ends here again in a hand-’ 
some room; which is called the Profane Museum, from ’ 
its containing only heathen antiquities. Among these: 


area very ancient heathen idol of the Hetrurians, 


- which does not reflect dishonour upon their se 


‘taste; and also some: pretty mosaics. j 
The collection of prints, in a’side room, is not very’ 
great for such a library: Of. the book and mant« 
seripts I do not say a word; ‘as the: speiania aesente yon’ 
are in the hands of the learned. 4 
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THE VATICAN MUSEUM. 

. This is undoubtedly the noblest object in the palace; 
and, at the same time, a temple of the Muses, as there: 
exists no other any where, The mother of the new 
Prench emperor, when she visited it, is said to have ex- 
claimed: ‘ I thought we had something at Paris, but £ 
see we have nothing yet.” It is certain, she could not 
find any thing like it either at Paris or in Corsica. 
Evea now, after its having been robbed of many orna- 
ments by the French, it is, and will ever be, the first 
museum in the world, Whatever.was produced when, 
the.Grecian and Roman arts were in the highest per: 
fection; whatever adorned their temples, baths, palaces, 
tombs, market-places, and circuses, is collected here. 
I cannot recollect all, but I wiil briefly meation what 
made the strongest impressions upon me. | 

In the noble anti-hall is the sarcophagus of Cornelius 
Scipio, an ancestor of Scipio Africanus, venerable by 
its remote antiquity; for this Scipio was consul in the — 
year 466, after the buildmg of Rome, er two hundred 
and eighty-seven years before the Christian era. It is: 
not above twenty years since this was discovered in a 
vineyard, with many stone tables, containing inscrip< 
tions and, verses to the praise of his family, whieh hav® 
also found a place here. The celebrated torso is only, 
to be seen here in a gypsum copy: I saw tlie niarble 
at Paris, but I felt there the same indifference. He: 
must absolutely be a connoisseur like Michael Angelo, 

who can discover the perfection of art in a statue 
wanting a head, legs, and arms. | hurry through this 
handsome room, asit contains only fragments of statues. 
¥ have no objection to believe that they are all pre- 
cious fragments; but I think thatthe Greeks and Ro- 
mans would laugh heartily if they saw us anxiously dis, 
playing: every broken. puppet of their's, which most 
likely they would have thrown away. 

In another room, there is a beautiful: group’ of Bac- 
chus leaning on a Faun. In the octagon colounade ‘of 


; 
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the yard are seen, besides a multitude of remarkable 
- sacrophagi, bas-relief, &e. the celebrated Mercury 


(otherwise Antinous) ‘of Belvidere; and (which was 


‘Poussin’s study of beauty) a Venus with a Cupid, the 
former being a portrait of the wife of Alexander Seve- 
rus; a gypsum copy of the Apollo of Belvidere, and 
another of the Laocoon; and lastly, a capital statue of 
Perseus by Canova, which, in my Opinion, makes up 
for a great deal ‘of what has been taken away, and 
may boidly assert its place among the best works of 
Antiquity. 

OGue gallery is principally filled with animals, excel- 
lently copied from nature. Here we find lions, wolves, 
tigers, wild cats, eagles, owls, &c. with the colossal 
sitee of the Nile, casionden by sixteen children; for 


this river must rise about sixteen inches to produce a 


suihcient inundation. In a second gallery, also con- 
taining animals, is a statue of the Tiber, which corre- 
spon ds to that of the Nile. _ In both these galleries are 
some handsome fragments of antique fcoring. Then 
follows a long gallery, richly stocked with: excellent 
statues. Some of them seated, are (as the Greek in- 


“scription informs us) portraits of the two Greek peets, 


e 


Menander and Polydippus. Of three saloons filled 
with busts I say nothing, buat that the Gladiator, a 
master-piece of Canova, may be found in one of eiersiy 


cand in another, a majestic Jupiter, seated on an eagle. 


A saloon, built by Pius the Sixth, has an antique floer, , 
that was found in Adrian’s villa. It frequently draws 
the eye from the statues of the tender Ganymede. and 
of the beautiful Venus, and several other enchanting 


‘master-pieces here. The saloon cf the Muses is mag- 


nilicent, but the Muses are changed into gypsum. Yet 
we willingly stay to examine the busts of celebrated 
orators, philosophers, sat poets, which surround them. 
The adjoining saloon, a handsome structure likewise of 
Pius the Sixth, strikes us by the appearance of teti co- 
lossal busts, and an immense cup of porphyry in the » 
middie. ‘This latier is forty-one feet in circumference, 
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and has nothing like an equal m the world. A saloon 
built in the form of a Grectan cross, with a most beau- 
tutul door, is crowded with monuments of ancient art. 

We now ascend to the upper story by a noble stair- 
ease; and find there, to odr astonishment, another 
yange of saloons, chambers, and galleries, filled with 
antiquities. Here are a valuable collection of Egyp- 
tan cursosities; and an antique car entirely of bronze, 
ng the best preserved of any that exist at present: it 

has but lately been discov ered. 

All these treasures are daily auemented in number; _ 
and a rich collection of antiques, dug up at Ostia, 
awaits only the careful hand ofan artist for arrange- 
ment, to be set up. I have been brief: for I am sen- 
sible how tiresome a mere description will always be, 
‘and how unable it is even to give a shadow of the re- 
ality. No traveller can ever go through the exaniina- 
tion of all that is oianekabis here; for if he should: 
even stay for several months, he would have nothing to 
do but daily to visit the Vatican Museum, in order to 
impress his mind with every beauty he meets. Pius 
the Sixth had done a great deal for this museum; but 
he did not fail to attach the. words, Munificentia Pw 

FL. (% By the muniticence of Pius the Siath’) to every 
monument erected by his order, ‘The present pope 
shews a little more modesty ; for he writes only Cure 
Pe VII, ( By the-care of Pius the Seventh”); but 
it would be better to omit these inscriptions entirely. 

We cannot enjoy the pleasure of an excursion ta’ 
‘Tivolt without undergoing much trouble. We should 
not, however, leave Rome without having visited that 
piace, ane iently the celebrated Tibur; w hinds Was all- 
terior to Rome by five centuries, and the most pleasing 
place of retirement when the fortune, power, and 
juxury of Rome, were at the highest pitch. It stands 
ata distance of eighteen miles from the capital: but 
the road is very bad; and in winter we cannot return 
the same evening without the hazard of breaking our 
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—meck, or falling into the hands of the bandit? inha- 
biting the Campagna Romana... 

We proceed on what was anciently ealled the Sa- 
Jarian road; which has been mentioned so early as the: 
year 359 before Christ, at which time the Gauls en- 
cainped near the third mile-stone on this road. Now 
and then we still discover the ancient pavement. [t is 
very inconvenient, for borses with shoes. can hardly 
stand on its large and flat stones; but (as 1 have said 
before) I think the Romans did not shoe their's. We 
also pass some bridges resting on antique pilasters. tf 
it should be the traveller’s misfortune to have the wind. 
against him, and if he is of a delicate sense of smell- 
ing, he will suffer greatly by a stench that begins close. 
to the gates of. Rome, and, increasing by degrees, will 
almost take away his breath when he approaches the , 
sulphur stream, as it is called. T advise every one to 
provide himself with spirit of vinegar; for it is much 
worse here than in the Pontine mar shes. Not far from’ 
the road we discover. a lake formed by this adjacent 
sulphurous fountain. ‘The lake continually throws up 
bubbles, and little islands swim on its surface. The 
water looks like thin and indifferent milk, but the 
ancients ascribed great senative powers to it. It was 
formerly surrounded by a grove, the residence of an- 
oracle that was consulted by king Latinus on the mar- 
hiage of his daughter Lavinia with Eneas,. 

After having passed this lake, we meet the tombs of 
. the Plautian fainily ; a most noble monument.of an- 
tiquity, and not much decayed, though it once served 
as afort to the Goths. In the walls of this building 
we see a eet number of holes, the origin of which: 
cannot be explained. . My guide assured me that they 
had been made by persons seeking for the iron, or 
other metal, by which the stones are cemented ; but no- 

body knew of any being found. ) 

_ The villa of the emperor Adrian lies near. We 

must now leave the’ road, and go a bye-way 5 but 

we shall be rewarded for our pains, We walk, if £ 
9 
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imay use this expression, in a forest.of ruitis. - Rome; 
itself cannot boast-of greater riches. Adrian intended, 
to assemble here whatever might be found. beautiful or _ 
curious in Greece, Egypt, and Asia. He realised hig 
gigantic designs;.but a torrent of barbarians, worse 
than the torrent of ashes that buried Pompeii, has de+ 
stroyed these excellencies, vet could not. annihilate. 
them,.. How. magnifreent are these remains of antiv 
quity that defied the fury of the Goths! How many. 
noble ruins are still left! Here we see a theatre, the) 
interior of which now serves for an orchard; but the. 
situations of the-seats, the stage, and the orchestra, are_ 
still distinguishable. In. .another place we discover a. 
cireus, enclosed by long walls and arched walks. In. 
a third, a temple of. Wisdom, where the statues of the, 
seven sages of Greece probably. once adorned the 
empty. niches which are still visible. There are a’ 
naumachia (a theatre for representing sea-tights), and a 
room which served.as a library, on the summit of a_ 
rock: several temples of Apollo, Diana, and Venus; 
the imperial palace itself; the lower halls of which I 
should have waudered through with awe, if the names 
of a thousand travellers, scrawled om the walls, had not 
imterrupted the pleasing Hiusion; the quarters ef the 
imperial guards, now. called’ the hundred chambers: 
grottos, which are now mistaken for prisous; bathing- 
rooms ; a temple of the Egptian god Canopus: and. 
humbles less rumas, the ancient use of which nobody ean 

ascertain :—this multitade of objects ofier. themselves ~ 
at once to our view... They are interspersed with trees 
and shrubberies. in.so picturesque a manuer, that we 
are tempted to stop every moment to take a drawing. 
of them. Oa many arches we still discern the ancient 
decoration in .stueco ;'so well preserved and.so neat, 
that they-seeni to. have been finished by the band of the . 
artist only the day before. 

These ruins now serve asa/retreat for eee 
blackbirds, whose chatter.in their flight disturbs and 
greatly eniivens this solitaryspot. No human veice is 


. 


r 
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heard here: huntsmen alone steal through the thickets in 
silénce, and by the report of their. guns suddenly 
awake the wanderer from his melancholy dreams. 'The 
naumachia now. serves for a vineyard, the circus is 
“covered by a grove of olives; and the. entrance to the 
remainder of these ruins is mostly shut up by thorns. 

Many noble. niouuments.of antiquity, which are now 
‘the ornaments of different museums, have formerly 
been found here. An anecdote of a person who was 
walking through these ruins. one day, I cannot omit 
reporting: Some of the arches: having fallen, from 
the effects of a torrent of rain, he discovered a small 
opening in the ground, locked into it, and saw a 
grotto filled with statues. He closed the aperture in- 
stantly, marked .the spot, and purchased it for a vine- 
yard. As the Italian law now enacts, that the half of 
whatever may be found on a néwly-bought. ground 
shall belong to the seller, he .had the patience to wait 
above. a twelvemonth. At the expiration of that 
period, he feigned a design of building; and in digging 
on the well-known spot for a foundation, he drew up, 
among other valuable things, the nine Muses; which are 
now the principal ornament of the Museum. at Paris, 
and which repaid him ten times the sum ee for 
the purchase. — 

Afier passing a few hours in view ing these remains 
ef ancient magnificence, we take. leave’ of the vine- 
gardener, the only solitary human bemg that. dwells 
here. » His paie cheeks, and. his melancholy aceount of 
aniiiness which he has to go through every summer, 
may ‘serve asa commentary on the pernicious eflects of 
the vapours exhaled by the neglected Campagna Ro- 
mana. 

Arriving at etek a tolerably. large, yet very dirty, 
town, though on, a hill, we must have as little con- 
nection as possible: with its’ inhabitants; for. they are 
either the most impudent beggars, or bold and blood- 
thirsty miscreants, On our asking them, half in jest, 
whether many. had -been assassinated during the last 

x 
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Christmas, they answered in eamest, only one person’ 
liad been stabbed, ‘1 
| We hasten to the cascade, as it is called; and here 
discover the-fall of the river Tiveroni, anelently called’ 
Anio., Itis.as high as that of the Rhine, near Schaf- 
hausen; but not so Jaree by far, nor interspersed by 
small rocks in so picturesque a manner. — The bottom 
ef the bason consists of rocks, deeply exeavated by 
the torrent precipitating itself with a howling noise 
into it, and.throwing up a foam which wets us 
thoroughly at a considerable distance. The aspect of 
this fall is still more magnificent from the grotto of 
Neptune, but we must climb. a very dithtcult foot-path. 
for this purpose. Here the torrent appears te be ene 
gaged in a dreadful conflict with the cliifs- and the 
deep furrows. of the latter evince that they have not. 
resisted its fury without a great loss ; whieh, daily ina 
creasing, predicts their future dissolution. In one of 
the rocks we discover the marks of -a large wheel, fore 
merly hemmed in here. 1 doubt iis antiquity. Ate 
earthquake happening here of late, some buildings os 
the hills were destroyed er swallowed up. A wheek 
from a watermill was surrounded, when, probably thé 
water of this river. inerusting it (such being a welle 
known effect), the wood decayed, and the marks yes 
mained, In the same manner we may explain the 
many holes visible in the elifis: they are most likely 
the traces of trees inclosed between the reeks, and des 
eaying afterwards. . On the summit of the rock we see 
two well-preserved temples of Cybele and Vesta, The 
view from one of them (a rotanda with Corinthian 
pillars,) is particulatly grand and picturesque: but its 
walls are soiled, as usual, by the scrawls of those who 
think to immortalize their unknown names, by joining. 
them to these proud remains of antiquity, which loudly 
pronounce: the. instability of the most magnificent works 

of man, | 
The antiquarian ought to visit, on his return to the 
gity, a house which is remarkable on account of the 
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wails of its yard. ‘They are covered with framents of 
bas-reliefs, and inscriptions, found near ‘Tivoli. The 
Jearned will be puzzled to discover the sense of some 
of the latter. I have copied 0 one for the sake of trial 
which runs thus :— 

TREPTO 

IMORECTORUM. ME 

OAPOLLINIS ADIECTO ° 
ONIA. DAPHNE. 
er OPTIMA. 
_ Should he still have an hour left, he may visit the 
villa D’Est, which does not at all bespeak its having 
cost its constructor three militons of scudi. It tooks 
gute. empty and. deserted inside. The grand view 
from. the balcony, aud a tradition that Ariosto com- 
posed his Orlando Furioso here, are all that can interest 
us... The want of taste, in the first proprietor of this 
villa, is vistble every where, and betrays itself particu- 
larly by one object which we meet in the garden. This 
is. a collection of all the beautiful remains of ancient 
Rome, of the Pantheon, of several ancient temples, &c, » 
in dumimutive copies; not above five feet six inches _ 
high. It looks like a toy-shop, or a set of antique 
little figures, placed on a table for the sake of show. 


The duke D Est spent several thousand scudi in the 


purchase of these trifles, offen repaired them, and al 
ways shewed the greatest predilection for this play- 
thing. The lofty cypresses overshadowing the uncul- 
tivated part of the villa, the oldest trees now to be 
found near Rome, pleased me nmch more. 

If our excursion to Tivoli happens to be ale oe itt 
winter, we must delay the view of the remaining curio- 


sities till the next morning; when, should. the sun. 


shine, we shall he gloriously repaid for our trouble. 
Ladies generally make use of asses to ride; but the 
company of these animals is never agreeable, and the 
road is not very difficult. An. easy “walk of an hour 
and a half will.agree with the most tender eopsutations 
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-and.even paint roses on’ the pale cheeks. ‘The road 
encircles the narrow deep valley into which the Anio 
precipitates itself. © A steep foot-path’ fo the grotto off 
the cage close to the fail of the river; from which) 
we might have looked down the precipice into the! 
bason,, ‘has been closed ’ ‘by the fall of some excavated! 
rocks; but though denied admittance here, we find! 
ample amends in the rich treasures which Nature bas) 
_ spread before us. The rock, crowned with two tem. 
ples, at the feet of which the foaming Anio darts into! 
a cavern of rocks; on the ridge of the mount, a city 5; 
the narrow valley, and the steep ascent, aoeved with: 
hanging vineyards and olives,’ enlivened by cheerful | 

children climbing to’ gather the fruit, and with smiles) 
~ looking after ‘the small stones, loosened by their foo 
step, which darts into the precipice ; on the right-. 
_hand, a grotto formed by rocks, shaded with ivy,\and| 
immense aloe-trees planted here and thete on emi- 
nences: these are the objects-which present themselves. 
till we reach the cascades concealed hitherto by a 
thick cloud of water proceeding from the fall. Sportive 
nymphs seem to have chosen -here their seats ; some 
are discovered higher, some lower; some ‘here, some 
‘there; but they dll have thrown) down their: urn, 
Streams and rivulets, falling from precipice to -prect; 
pice; either angrily embracing a smeil piece of rock 
that opposes their course, or “gliding over it, and im 
their sudden fall spreading’ a fan painted: with rainbows 
by the reflection of the sun: sueh are the pleasing 
scenes of this beautiful spot. 7 shail not attempt to 
describe the whole of ‘it: this would. be impossible, on 
account of Fs varying’ at every’step.. Now we have 
a full view ; then we see only the silver stream stealing 
from behind some palé ereen olive-trees: iow we disé 
cover, between the crooked branches of a tree, the 
water falling, with a fleecy appearance, from a hill; or 
view the combat of the waves with: the rocks ia thé 
abyss, We should proceed but slowiy here; for by 
every step we lose an enjoyment.. Some of themmph¢ 
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seem to have quarrelied with their sisters, and Ne: 
chosen a distant and more sequestered spot. One of | 
| them opens her fountain near the villa of Mecenas, on 
the ridge of the mount. We are tempted continually 
to. exclaim—‘ Oh, that we could fix our habitation: 
here!” . But what pleasure would even a palace aftord, 
if destitute of good and worthy companions, or neigh- 
bours! for I cannot let it pass unnoticed, that, while 
enjoying these scenes, we ure. continually pestered by 
the odious Date me qualchi cosa (‘‘ Give me some-. 
thing”.) They are not beggars in rags that assail us: 
no; the decent labourers iu the field, as soon as they, 
see a stranger, instantly leave a. work, and sur- 
rounded by their healthy, well-fed, children, (that: have 
also quitted their play), pursue. him with shameless im- 
pudenice. 7 
~ Qn our return we pass the ruins of the ancient villa, 
of Quintilius Varus, and a temple, which is a well- 
preserved rotunda. Some bigot had painted a Ma-. 
donna on its walls. I hastened away, and retumed to. 
the humbie capitol of the world, 

All-the. painters of landscapes who travel to Italy,’ . 
seem to have agreed in copying the cascade of Tivoli, : 
T had seen a onic of these copies before.I arrived 
there, and was sorry for it, for I feared it would take 
away from the surprise at viewing. the scene itself: but 
IT was greatly mistaken. ‘No pencil will attain the: 
beauty of nature; and I have been confirmed in my 
former opinion, that a landscape painter may be able 
to paint a calm at,sea, or a quiet.river, but will never 
succeed in-a water-fall, in which he can express neither; 
the noise, nor the continual motion, which are. its: 
greatest. beauties, - S 

By the same gate, which three months before I had. 
entered with. anxious expectation, T now quitted the, 
ancient metropolis of the world, with a light beart and. 
gratified. curiosity: [passed over the Pons Milvius,. 
now Ponte Molle, a bridge which was destroyed in thé 
batile between Constastine and, the tyrant Maxentius,: 

re x8 3 
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and was afterwards rebuilt by one of the popese An 
ancient tower that is still standing, is said to have} 
been constructed by Belisarius to ‘defend the passage ! 
of the Tiber against the Goths.- Here’ it was that’ 
Maxentins precipitated himself into the waves, aud’ 
put a period to his-life, whielr has probably been re- 
presented in too black colours. - Proceeding along the 
Via Flaminia, formerly-lined by a great number of | 
splendid mmausoleums, we arrived at Citta Castellano,’ 
a wretched place, and interesting only to) those who 
bring with them recollections of antiquity. \- Here’ 
once stood Veii ; here dwelt the proud Veientes, whese’ 
achievements would probably have beemas highly cele- 
brated as those of the Romans, had they possessed’ 
historians ‘like the latter. ‘Taree hundred years they , 
struggled with the Romans for their liberty ; beneath 
their walls fell the three handred generous Fabii, whio 
quitted Rome unaccompanied, in order to immortalize” 
their race by their magnanimity. Furins Camillus at. 
leneth overcaine this martial people. The place now’ 
contains nothing but mean-spirited beggars, of whom? 
Volkmann éyen' asserts, that they live in caves. Sinee | 
hé travelled, they have probably built houses, which i¢* 
ig'trae are’ miserable Baowee but are not -at all like’ 
*\,. CAVES. C4 ; 
Narm has an extremely romantic situation, ou the” 
brow of a lofty hill. Just before yon come to the 
town, the road is bordered by precipices ; where the: 
rugged craggs, rent asunder in the most picturesque’ 
manner, form defiles so narrow, so dark, and so’ 
frightful; that I wonder the ‘ancients didnot place* 
there the entrance into their hell; An Orpheus climb- 
ing up the side of these abysses, would’ indeed stand as 
chance of being précipitated into the subferreneous 
empire of Plito. The ancient inhabitants of Narni® 
were a brave and resolute people. The Romans, being” 
unable to conquer their hil, resolved to- starve them 
out. This they actually accomplished: oa which the» 
aii sang having first: ‘killed their. wives and children, * 
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afterwards dispatched themseives; and the awe-struck 
_ conquerors entered, over heaps of dead bodies, into the 
desolate city. On acconnt of this circunistance they 
thought proper to call it Nequinum, from heawivie 
hominum,. the wickedness of men. Had the same oc- 
curred in-a Roman city, would not their historians — 
have extolled the deed to the skies? 1 know a 
- modern nation, that acts precisely 1 in the same manner: 
declaring it to be the most atrocious of crimes, if 
_ people do. not immediately give up to them all their 
Substance, and relinquish all their possessions. Close 
to Narni, but on the other side of the town, are the. 
ruins ef a bridge, built by the Emperor Augustus, for 
the purpose of connecting two mountains, and render- 
ing the road to Derugra more easy. This road is-so 
_ extremely rugged that it can be tr avelled only on foot ; 
I would, therefore, advise ladies not’ to suffer them- 
selves ‘to be led thither by curiosity, particularly as 
there is not much to be seen. A single large arch 1s 
still standing on the left bank, a piece of auother on 
the right, and the ruins of two demolished arches ag 
_be perceived i in the middle of the stream, The’ bridge 
was built of free-stone, and must have been mz sgnift- 
cent..- An agreeable valley reaches from this place to 
Terni. But when travellers assert, that the grass is 
cut once a-year, I shall not believe them; and the 
reason of this incredulity is because the valley produces 
no grass. - Corn-fields , interspersed with ‘mulberry- 
trees and vines, extent) without interruption te Terni. 
It may, indeed, have been otherwise in the time of 
Pliny; on‘ whose authority this assertion is made. 

I have likewise made a pilgrimage to the blessed 
Virgin at Loretto, and have been’in~ the house in 
‘which slie never lived. “Everyone knows that the kind - 
angels took the trewble to remove this house ‘entire 
from Jerusalem, and to carry it on their wings to Dal- ° 


“mafia. ~Byt not liking that-country, they bibs y reposed |: ; 


‘for a. short time, probably: took some tefreshment, and 
packing ip the ‘house agains wel with it-across bell 


Sas 
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Adriatic sea. ‘They first placed it im the shade of-a, 
forest: but on account of the wickedness of two bro-. 
thers in that neighbourhood, they posted, away to a, 
third station ; and carried. the house, in safety,.to Lo-. 
retto, where it remains to this day. It is a pity that, 
the good ungels had not paid more regard to travellers, 
and pilgrims; and had reflected that, we. mortals have;- 
not wings like them, and that it must, consequently be, 
extremely inconvenient to the children of men to climb, 
such a confoundedly steep hill, When you. bave- 
reached the top, you are tolerably well pleased; for, 
Loretto is a very pretty little place, and is distinguisheds 
by its broad and straight streets trom all the towns of; 
Italy that I have yet seen. We found there a tolerably, 
goed inn, a fire-place that did not smoke much, aud: 
(what drew from me expressions of joyful surprise) a, 
lock to the door. We slept soundly. under the pro-, 
tection of the Madonna, and hastened the. next: mom, 
ing to survey her habitation, In all the streets through. 
which we passed, millions of: rosaries and. crosses: were. 
exposed for sale; they are mannfactured of. every. kind: 
of coloured glass and stones, and, after being .stirsed. 
about in the Virgin's soup-dish, are consecrated by: the: 
priests. The canons, who. have the. honour to. attend» 
upon the Madonna,, are distinguished by, a grey patei | 
on their, shoulders; and reside in a spacious edifice, 
which is connected, with the church by a magnificent, — 
wide, open colonnade, Beneath this. colonnade -are, 
_ legions of beggars, who, being unable. to move the, 
heart of the Madonna, try, whether travellers. will: bes 
more compassionate than she, At every. step. the. 
Stranger is stopped by a dirty extended. hand,. or an 
old greasy hat. Before the church, stands a metal! 
statue of pope, Sixtus V.. The papal: costume. isso. 
absurd, that a statue thus.clothed,. must, necessarily be 
a disgrace to any place: but the. physiognonty of this 
old rogue is faithfully represented: such he undoubi-. 
edly looked, wheu he deceived all the cardinals in the 
conclave by his cough. Though. it was early iu 
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othe morning, we found the church ‘filled with be- 
lievers, kneeling and walking on their knees, and most 
of the altars-were attended by loquacious priests. We 
iminediately advanced to. the Santa Casa, a spall 
quadrangular building in the middle of the church, 
_ and covered on every side with bas-1 relicfs, among 
_ which, besides other things, the history of the iaborious 
- Femoval of the house is represented. Marble, steps 
_ and brass doors lead to the interior. One of the latter 
was brought with the building by the angels, and is 
_ Bever opened. To make amends, a bas-relief of the 
- scourging of Christ, is exhibited upen it. No person, 
indeed, would ever conceive. that this shapeiess piece 
ef metal had ever represented a Christ, it has been 
kissed so smooth by the lips of the pious. Not less 
astonishment is excited by the view of the marble 
‘steps, and the whole marble floor round about, for 
-both contain furrows as deep as those of a newly- 
ploughed field. These ‘have been imprinted by the 
knees of believers. Lf we. reflect: for a moment how 
many millions of kisses and of lmees_ it required to 
protice this smoothness, and these furrows, it is 
enough to make ws weep Gf we could for laughing) 
at the silly blindness of men who jill the short span of 
life with such ludicrous exercises. We first entered 
the kitchen of the blessed Virgin, which is now situated | 
behind the altar. Probably the altar itself served ‘or a 
fire-place: but this apartment noty contains nothing to 
remind the spectator of a kitchen, excepting the Ma. 
donna herself; whose face is so black, that’she 1aust, 
like a good housewife, have been a good deal in the 
smoke. [tis weil enews. that,, diring the Jast war, 
she made a little excursion with the French arm 
which pleased her.so highly, that she Bio widest it 
to Paris; where she was stripped of all her super- 
-fluous finery, and was at last sent back, not long since, 
stark naked, to Rome. “Phe modest pope, ‘asham red 
of this exposure of her virgin charms, ordered her to 
be newly clothed from head to foot, and t6 be again 
decorated with all kinds of trinkets, well knowias how 
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ie, even sainted females are, of such finery. She 
10w Wears diamond ear-rings not worth much, great 
numbers of genuine pearls manufactured at Rome, 
and many glass stones, which glitter surprisingly by. 
cand'e-light. Her, former: jewels, after receiving a 
modern form, now probably impart lustre to ‘the 
French court.. It is not unlikely that those who are 
decked with them, may likewise carry in their pockets 
the golden lamps which were once suspended here in 
hundreds. ‘Their places have, indeed, been supphed 
by others, but these are only of metal gilt, 

On quitting the kitchen, I went to pay a visit to the 
Madonna in her parlour. It is an apartment with 
waked walls, and an arched ceiling, which is now used 
as achapel. It was crowded with people on their 
knees. At the. back of it’ is a casement window, at 
which the Angel‘ of the Annunciation entered : he 
must have been very stim, for the window is extremely 
small. The architecture betrays the modern date of 
this building: ‘The story cannot have been manufac- 
fured more than three or four hundred years ago, 
‘The house was probably*a chapel originally, and 
growing too small for its inhabitants, they built over it 
achureh of larger size; resolving not to pull down 
the chapel before the latter was completed. When it 
was completed, and the next consideration was to pro- 
vide it with relics, some ingenious priest conceived, 
that oye of the’ most precious relics could not be ob- 
tained ma cheaper way, than if they. were to declare 
that the old crazy chapel was the habitation of the 
Virgin’ Mary. "Phat this story would tind believers 
was never doubted, and indeed it has, . fis 

it"was one of these whose bowels the Turks oncé 
tore out, and told him, with a sneer, to carry them 
hinselt to Loretto. He immediately packed up his 
intestines, took the bundle under his arm, and cheer- . 
fully proceeded with it to this place. The journey 
cost him nothing, for without ‘entrails he wanted nel- 
ther meat nor drink: as soon as he had arrived, he. 
laid himself down in a convenient grave, and this mai- 
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facle was perpetuated in a painting. This painting the 
Frerich, filled with veneration, have left where it was ; 
but on the other hand, they have taken away one- by 
Raphael. Some other good pictures have likewise re- 
fiiained: not originals, as Volkman asserts, but only 
copies in mosaic; which would, indeed, be equally 
beautiful with the originals, if the two parts of w hi 
they are composed fitted exactly to each other. I saw, 
too, among other things, the celebrated treasury of the 
Madonna. Ht is a large handsome apartment, the 
walls of which aré covered with vast splendid presses, 
that have been totally emptied by the French. . They 
formerly gontained effects valued at thirty millions of 
scudi. Scarcely any thing was thought of gold and 
silver, for they had here diamonds by bushels. Why 
the ecclesiastics of Loretto were not as wise as the 
canons of Mentz, who removed their treasure in. time 
to a place of security, I caanot comprehend. Did 
they imagine that the French, who drew a_prosti- 
tute through the streets of Paris as the goddess of 
Reason, would pay respect, to the antiquity of the 
Virgin? This is best known to themselves. I saw 
thany of these silly gentlenien sitting to hear confession ; 
éach of them held in his hand a Jeng stick, with which 
they tapped upon the head those who came to con- 
fess. On inquiry, I learnt that this tapping on the head 
is a Valuable privilege peculiar to the ecclesiastics of 
this place, by which they alone are able to forgive 
gins. As they possess, besides an immense cellar, well 
furnished with prodigious casks, too numerous for me 
to count, and al! of which are full of wine, it is to be 
hoped that their reverences will never hear confessions 
just after they have come out of this cellar, otherwise 
this kind ef play with the stick might not be the most 
agreeable to the confessed. But perhaps a collection 
of above three hundred vases is more worthy of notice 
than any thing I have yet mentioned. ‘They are nothing 
but Faenza ware; and their forms, destitute of taste, 
betray the manufacture of the middle ages; but they 
were all designed by Raphael; and many of them, 
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or example the twélve apostles, were likewise painted 
yhim. This performance, unique in its. kind, b 
executed for his soveteign, tle duke of Urbino; oe 
the jatter presented the whole of them to the labore= 
tory of the blessed Virgin of Loretto, where they rorma 
a kind of gallery, but 110 other kind of ue is made of 
them. I inquired of the Young apothecary wha 
shewed ts them, how it happened that they were not 
earried off by the French; and he, without hesitation, 
declared this oversight a nuracle. It is, mdeed, the. 
only miracle, in my opinion, at Loretto. The vases 
are of various dimensions, and form an extraordinary 
médtey of scriptural subjects, and stories of the hecx 
then gods. Mil the latter, some were of such a nature 
as to make me doubtful whether they were the pres 
auctions of tphcl among the rest, the Rape of 
Europa, which indeed betrays an imagination too vo-< 
luptuous. A Veuus, perfectly naked; ‘and other sub=_ 
jects of the same kind, are so indecently expressed, 
tbat i wonder the blessed Virgin did not throw the 
present at the head of the donor, After we he 
abundantly provided ourselves with rosaries, we ar 
rived, by the most dreadful roads, which I can compare 
to none but those of Saxony, at Ancona; a port ren« 
dered so celebeated during the late war, by the French, 
the Austrians, the Russiing, and even ats Turks. a 
bituation in the Adriatic resembles that of Naples, an 
affords.a delightful view. Ancona is a handsoine large 
town, surrounded by mountains ibe sumunits “ 
crowned with picturesque castles. | 7 
The. superior industry of the inhabitants of the late 
Cisalpine republic is very striking. ‘The fields ‘are 
every where well cultivated, and cov ehed. fill late in the. 
evening, with active labourers. That we have made a 
considerable progress towards the Nerth, is likewise 
perceptible: the pomegrahate-trees cease after, we 
have quitted Rome. The lauret and the evergree 
oak soon disappear too. The olive bevonies more rare,” 
and the poplar and mulberry-tree supply its place, “It! 
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is in vain to look for the aloe. On theyother hand 
observe in the inhabitants a greater resemblance to the” 
Germans: they no longer disfgure themselves with 
brown cloaks with red borders, and ugly sharp-pointed 
hoods, which’ give the Romans. and Neapolitans the air 
of Samoides. | 
Before the traveller reaches Bologna, he passes 
through two fine large towns, Faenza and Imola; but 
as I merely passed through them, I have nothing to say 
concerning them, but that trees of liberty are still 
standing in their streets. : 
*. Bologna is a large city, so regularly built, that its 
perpetual uniformity ‘1s almost disgusting. Almost all 
the streets-have on each side covered: ‘foot-ways; 
supported by columns and pilasters. For pedestrians 
this. ts-extremely convenient ;. they are sheltered from 
»all weathers, and for this reason very few- coaches are to 
~beseen: ‘but the ground-floors and shops must naturally 
“be very dark, and ‘the stranger, who wishes to see 
»houses, seeks ‘them m vain, The Bolognese must be 
passionately fond of these covered ways; for, not 
contented with having concealed the houses with arches, 
othat‘they can scarcely find their own, they, about a 
- century and-a half ago, built a covered passage from the 
«eityto a Madonna on a hill, which 1s.not less than two 
good. German: (about nine and a half English) miles 
“im-lengthy-and is in many pieces hewn through steep 
-¥ocks,e:dt must -not be imagined that this idea origi- 
Matedewith the government; no, it was the people, 
the -piousxpeople; that constructed’ all these countless 
emrches-at. their own expense. He who was rich 
wenough; engaged to execute one or two arches; the 
‘poor; onthe contrary, contributed jointly to the holy 
undertaking. No. rank; no class,’ exempted itself. 
“With piety, -vanit'y was; .as usual, associated, The 
hames of the:donors::were inscribed upon the arches 
erectéd by them, and itis well known; that men love 
nothing more than to see theit names scrawled any 
where upon a wall. Hence it is that we here find ins 
Vou, XXVI, é 
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scriptions perpetuating the memory of the pious denas 
tions of here, a regiment of cavalry ; there, the musicians 
ofa church ; im this place, of the grocer’s company ; and 
in that, of the livery-servants. Many have decoraied 
their arches with wretched paintings, for every one was 
at liberty to follow his own taste in that particular: 
hence the inside of one arch is seldom like that of the 
next, and you meet here and there with the most extra-- 
ordinary fancies. One of these pious contributors, for 
mstance, who probably thought, that by, constructing 
three arches, he should establish a three-fold claim to 
heaven, dedicated the first to the Virgin Mary before 
child-birth, the second to her in child-birth, and the third’ 
to the sameatter child-birth. ach arch 1s about nine 
feet in length, and nearly as much in breadth; and the 
whole area is well paved. A few years since, this sin- 
gular road was repaired and white-washed. | The scrib- 
bling race could not possibly resist such a powertul 
temptation of scrawling their names in a thousand ways 
upon, the walls. A board has, therefore, been fixed.up 
in a conspicuous place, on which is inscribed a severe ad- 
monition, by which the people are reminded that this 
path belongs to the blessed Virgin, to whom such scrawls 
are intolerable. This admonition has hitherto produced 
very little effect. Scribbling is an hereditary sin, from 
which it is utterly impossible to deliver mankind. | 
In spite of the emulative piety of the Bolognese, many 
arches still remained to be constructed (it may be ima- 
gined how many thousands were required to fill such a 
space) ; and that the work might not be left unfinished, 
these were added out of the public exchequer; and many 
of these are now to be sold. Instead of a name you 
frequently meet with the words, da vendere, For 
twenty-five or thirty guineas, a pious Christian may still 
acquire the extraordinary merit of having contributed to 
this highly-beneficial work. How sweet aremuneration 
is the reflection that every year two hundred pilgrim- 
idlers will be enabled, by the sacrifice of this tnfling 
sum, to go five paces under shelter! With the sums 
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expended on this undertaking, a noble hospital might. 


have been founded; but would there have been in this 
hospital a wonder-working black Madonna, and painted 
besides, by St. Luke himself? = ereticad foreigners used 
fo perform a pilgrimage toa beaztiful Guido Reni; but 
the French have saved them that. trouble in future. - 
Many of the arcades in the city itself exhibit paintings of 


the most absurd miracles, and excite compassion for 


these poor people, who cannot so much as look up with- 
out meeting with some object or other that confuses their 
vw cak imaginations, | Oe 

_ As a recreation after such fooleries, Jet. us hasten to 
the manutactories: where many thousant spindles, co- 
vered with glistening silk,. crown the large wheels, 
which fillseveral vast rooms in three different stories, 
and are nevertheless all turned night and day by a hand. 
ful of water that falls from a certain height on a single 
wheel. There you will be delighted with the industry 
of more than fifty poor children, who are continually 
running to and fro to join the threads that may happen to. 
be broken ; there you will be astonished by the simplicity 
ef the mechanism, when you observe how the whole gi- 
gantic machine is suddenly stopped by the movement 


ofa finger, and as easily set in motion by the slightest 


pressure. It is acheering spectacle to observe industry 
and genius so intimately combined. 

Whether the same may be said of the once-celebrated 
university of Bologna, Iain unable to decide, There 
was a time when twelve thousand students, among whom 
were many Germans, were assembled here at once, 
and when a person was scarcely regarded as a man of 
letters if he had not studied at Bologna. Bologna was 
then denominated mother of the sciences, instructress of 
nations, nurse of the laws; and en her ancient coms was 
read this inscription: Petrus ubique pater, legumque Bo- 
nonia maier, Yhey still relate, with great exultation, 


‘thata king of Denmark, in the fifteenth century, declined 


the throne prepared for him, and declared that be thought 
hunself sufficiently honoured by being permitted to. sit 
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among the wisést of men. These times have long beer 
past; but there is still an opportunity of acquiring learn, 
ing at this place, and I saw a great number of students 
in the passages of the vast building of the university, 
Nay, even in the library, reported to contain 140,000 
volumes, I found,  ecegth Fah eg the coldness of the 
day, at feaat twenty or thirty, who, with benumbed fin- 
gers, were turning over the leaves of books, and making 
extracts. Here you meet with every thing that. can 
facilitate a knowledge of the sciences: a cabinet of nas 
tural curiosities and of minerals; a large collection of 
physical instruments; anatomical preparations; antique 
scriptions, and utensils. The French have, it is true, 
carried away with them the best articles in every de- 
partment; for with them, the temple.of Minerva was 
not held more sacred than the. church of the Mardonnay 
It was of no avail that the good-natured professors with 
the greatest dispatch proclaimed Buonaparte a member 
of their university, and perpetuated this event by a pom- 
pous inscription, 

The portraits of all the living and deceased teachersy 
are hung upon the staircase, and among the rest that of 
Galvani. Many of them are by the hands of celebrated 
masters. The most remarkable object, however, that 
I met with at the university, was a kind of miraculous 
personage, professor Mezzofanti, who, without baving 
ever travelled farther than Verona, can speak twenty lan- 
guages fluently and correctly, and understands three 
others extremely well. Ofhis knowledge of German, 
Russian, English, and French, he gave specimens on 
the spot, with such aecuracy, as to excite a favours 
able opinion of his pretensions, especially as he is a. 
very modest unassuming man. A tall robust lady like- 
wise resides here, who reads Greek lectures ; I know 
not her name, but it is of little consequence. 

The cathedral is an imposing Gothic edifice, the 
principal yembellishment of which is a meridian, drawn 
by the celebrated Cassini, 1653, Itis474 feet in length, 
and in its time passed for a wonder, because two ce. 
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lumns seemed to stand in its way ; and it was not only 
the general opinion, but was likewise asserted both in 
writing and print, that they would prove an infallible: 
obstacle to the completion of the work. But Cassini 
did not come in contact with the columns, and his line 
has been several times carefully renewed. The skull of 
St. Petronius is preserved with the like care, and, In- 
‘deed, under three locks, the keys ‘of which the oldest 
senator, the oldest canon of the church, and the oldest 
member of the house of Aldrovandi, hive the honour to 
possess ; consequently, if I had wished to see the hol- 
low skull, I should have »been obliged to trouble all 
these distinguished persons. In this sbutel Charles V. 
“was crowned by Clement VII. The canons enjoy all 
kinds of privileges, and among the rest the ridiculous. 
one of wearing a piece of grey squirrel’s skin hanging 
over their shoulder ; and what 1s of rather more impor= 
tance, that of saving the life of one criminal under sen. 
tence of death, every year, on the anniversary of their 
saint. ‘ . 

Two towers, which lean extremely, are well worth 
seeing. Before you are accustomed to the sight, you 
imagine every nioment, that they will fall upon your 
head. Tradition relales, that two architects conceived 
a passion for the same lady, whose father declared that 
he would give her tothe cleverest of the two. One of 
them instantly fell to work, and built a leaning tower, 
and the other erected beside it one that leaned stil Hore 
The truth is, as it very often happens to be, much mere 
silly than the fable; for that two lovers should take 
into their heads to engage in. a foolish business, is no- 
thing uncommon; but that two on nobles, who 
lived 700 years ag o, could find no other way to distin- 
guish themselves fi an to build these towers, is scarcely 
credible. “The simpletons. have, however, attained the. 
end they proposed, that of perpetuating their names ;" 
for the towers are ‘still called by their names, Asinelly 
and Gariscadi: “nay, what is still more, Dante has 
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done them the honour to mention the circumstance in 
one of his pocins. \ 
All the churches of Bologna abounded in curiosities, 
before they were plundered by the French. At present 
few of them are worth seeing. Among these ts the 
church.of St. Dominic, 1m witch are interred Guido 
Reni, and, near him, the excellent female painter, Eli- 
zabeth Stranj. Nor has Guido’s tomb been spared by 
the French, The pictures, with which it was embel- 
lished, have disappeared; and even the paintings in 
fresco, which they could nop carry away with them, 
Another monument, worthy of notice, is that of king. 
Cazius, son of the emperor Frederic Il. who was the 
sovereign of Sardinia-and Corsica. The Bolognese took. 
him prisoner at the time when their power was at. the. 
highest, and consequently produced arrogance. In. 
spile of all intreaties, they rejected vast sums, that were 
offered as the price of his ransom, Itis true, that, ac-. 
cording, to the custom of the times, a magnificent palace 
was built and assigned him: it is stil standing, and is 
called the old palace. Here he received all the atten-. 
tions due to his rank, but was detained in captivity 
twenty-three years till he died, and was interred with. 
royal magnificence. All these circumstances are re-, 
lated in a pompous inscription, in which the senate al- 
ways call him its enemy and captive.” The arrogance 
of the Bolognese is said to have* been such, that they, 
demanded, asa ransom, a gold chain of sufficient length 
to go round the whole city of Bologna. Had the art 
of making the fine Venetian, chains been then under-, 
stood, they might have been taken at their word., 
Some excellent artists have thrown aw y /their talents. 


on the tomb of St. Dominic. Among other embellish- 
ments, two angels, with candlesticks in their hands, are_ 


by Michael Angelo Buonarotti, 
In.St. Paul’s church, the beheading 

re presented in marble, of colossal S 

arlist, is, with justice, classed among he 


nat apostle is 
Alzardi, the 
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Yn the church vi ot. Salvador is interred a man, who 

was the friend of the emperor Charles V. and had been 
his play-fellow whena boy. His name was Montmo- 
‘yenci, a descendant of a family which boasts of having 
produc ed the first Christian barons... He accompanied 
the emperor to Italy at his coronation, and died in this, 
city. The same church likewise contams a’ picture: 
which afforded me very great pleasure,; though the, 
French have left it behind.*. The name of the artist. is 
not one of the most celebrated ; it is Gherini. All the: 
churches of Bologna were obliged to furnish more than: 
forty pictures for all- consuming Paris. 

- The palaces, being considered as private. property, 
cd much better,.and were. more» respected 5 
they, therefore, still contain valuable treasures of jart. 
Above all, I shall mention the gallery of the palace 
Sampini, and in ita Peter and Pau!, by Guido. Reni. 
To this Peter, the painter has given an sspealey head, 
which bespeaks profound thought. One of Del Sarto’s. 
lovely Madonnas; a Rape of Proserpine, by Albani, 
with beautiful dancing children ; a Woman with two 
‘infants on her bosom, by Vandyke,; this womai is called: 
their nurse, but she is.assuredly their mother. — A .pic= 
ture by,old Bellini, the master of Titian, made a -very 
deep 1 impression on me; it is Mary hol ding ihe corpse: 
of her son in her arms, The living is; distinguished: 
from the dead only by the breaking, weeping eye: she 
presses his mouth, close to her’s, as if to try whether he. 
still respires, or to breathe into him her Jast dying: 
breath. It is.a divine piece ;. and-if Titian excelled his» 
master in his art, he certainly never equalled him. in 
sensibility. It is y ell known, .that the three Caraccios 
founded a sc t Bologna. .They have likewise im- 
mortalized t elves by many chef-q’auvres in this pa- 
lace, especi the incomparable ceilings in fresco, ; 
which repre e achievements of Hercules, On ac- 
count of the ings, the. gallery is on the ground » 
floor, whe fortunately has.a. bad light. A cru- 
cifix of ivor Giovanni di Bologna, is highly ad= 
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iuired by connoisseurs. ‘The Rambeccari palace also 
contains a gallery composed of numerous, but not select, 
paintings, After residing at Rome and Naples, the 
traveller, who has seen’so much, becomes more indif- 
ferent to performances of this kind, and is unable to say 
much concerning them. ‘The reader will therefore ex- 
cuse me, if I pass over the multitude of other palaces in 
silence. The Caprara palace was formerly filled with 
curiosities ; among the rest there was a valuable collec- 
tion of Turkish weapons, purchased by marshal Eneas 
Caprara; but the best things it contained were lately. 
sold to the viceroy Melzi, at Milan, The Bentivogli 
palace may, perhaps, be interesting to Germans, as 
the place where the elector of Saxony abjured the Lu- 
theran heresy, whose horrors he very clearly discovered. 
by the glitter of the Polish crown. I was desirous of 
seeing the church of St. Christiana, as it is said to con- 
tain two statues by'Guido Reni, whom [ never heard: 
snentioned before as a sculptor; but it chanced to be 
shut, and I was obliged, for want of time, to deny, 
myself the gratification. a 

Bologna appears to be very thinly inhabited, In the. 
more remote streets We scarcely meet a single indivi-. 
dual. ‘It has, nevertheless, several large theatres. The’ 
opera this year was not amiss ; and the ballet could boast 
of an accomplished dancer, who, in my opinion, sur-. 
passed M. Benulica, of Naples, in ability, and equal=. 
fed him in self-sufficiency ; for, upon the whole, there 
are not more arrogant creatures in the world, than: 
those which are called primi ballerini, As the’ come- 
dians in the Italian towns are different every year, and 
are constantly moving from one place to another, no 
permanent opinion can be given of the Ttalian theatre, 
What is true to-day may be false three weeks hence, 
In many respects the publie derives benefit. from this 
continual change; but the performers cannot be so per= 
fect in their respective parts. ee. 

At Bologna the bookselling business is more flourish- 
ing than in any other town in Italy. This is not saying 
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much, for in other places it amounts almost to nothing; 
but here you find, not only the scanty productions oF 
lialy, but likewise many translations from foreign lan- 
guages, and even’ the French, classic, writers. In one 
street, I counted seven or eight bdoksellers’ shops. 

One of the mest extraordinary and absurd customs 
exists in almost all Italy, Naples excepted, ahd dis-, 
figures the streets of the cities. When a person of any 
Consequence dies, his arms are engraved in wood, 
Printed upon a large sheet of paper, “and painted with 
various colours; on another sheet of equal dimensions is 
tepresented some emblem of death, and in the middle 
are inscribed, in large letters, the words: Pray for the 
soulaf N.N. These two sheets of paper are aftixed to 
the wall of the church; and not only these, but ten, and, 
-even twenty, impressions of the same, in one or more 
Tews, so that they consequently occupy a considerable. 
space, in which nothing meeis thé eye of the passenger 
but coats of arms, and Pray for the soul of N. N. Now 
the churches are exceedingly numerous all over Italy; 
death does vot spare the noble or the gentleman, bug 
ke has not the power to conguer vanity; their arms 
must be pasted up, and thus remain as long as the rain 

and wind permitthem. New ones are daily added, so 
that you have to go through one continued gallery of 
eoats of arms, whose only supporter is death ; and were. 
you inclined to comply with the invitation, you would 
have nothing else to do but to pray for souls, Bologna 
was the-frst place in which I rémarked, that ihe ri-, 
diculous custom was particularly prevalent. As diss 
peels as this-kind of tapestry 1s, so pleasing, on the 

yiher hand, is the cleantiness which poverty did neces 
Ry maintain in its streets. There are persons who pro. 
cure a subsistence by gathering up all the dirt ; andeven 
the most disgusting things, into baskets, with’ their hands, 
and selling it as manure for. hea How man can 
accustom himself to every thing! I have seen a poor. 
wretch k ee ies, with a kind of satisfaction and eager-, 
“pess, large’ handfuls of this filth in his basket; at the 
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ame time that he surveyed, with looks of haired and! 
rage, a French regiment that was marching by (the: 
106th), composed entirely of tall, handsome, well-led,. 
and well-drest men, who knew not the care of procuring) 
Subsistence. Here, as in all Italy, these conquerors,, 
who live on the fat of the Jand, are mortally hated; and’ 
if an opportunity offered, I should not be surprised at a 
second Sicilian vespers,  ~ 

The entertainment, so frequently afforded me in 
France, by the thousands of handbills at the corners of 
the streets, in which each individual communicated to 
the public his concerns and his wishes, as confidentially 
as though he were speaking to his friend or neighbour, 
F looked for in vain throughout Italy. Here you find 
nothing but zvvilo sacro (holy invitation) to this or the 
other church, or to some wonder-working image of the 
Virgin, which cures fevers, or any other disease. But 
these holy quacks act just in the same manner as the. 
manager of acompany of players, who puffs off his 
commodities. At Bologna I read, for example, an in- 
vitation to atterid the first mass read by a young priest, 
and beneath which was printed a sonnet, said to have 
been composed by one of his friends, which concluded 
with nothing Jess than the following exclamation? 
“Hasten, ye pious, to see what nature and art are ca- 
pable of making a man!” I should like to know what 
Mature and art have to do with the employment: of 
reading mass. I would have copied the sonnet as a Cua 
riosity, had not the impudent begging of the prisone:s, 
confined near the spot, driven me away. These unfor- 
tunate, instead of windows, have iron gratings, between 
the bars of which they let down, with cords, small 
baskets, or their hats, and incessantly importune all pas- 
sengers, especially foreigners, whom they can imme- 
diately distinguish, If you give them nothing, they are 
impertinent, and, perhaps, make you the butt of their 
low jokes. This kind of prisons I found all over Italy ; 
and they have every where served to.demonstrate that 
love is not extinguished by crimes, if they are only 
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not committed against love; for almost the whole day 
they are surrounded by women. and girls, who avail 
themselves of every opportunity of conversing with their 
/amprisoned husbands and lovers. 
- Modena is a very ancient city, which, forty years 
betore the birth of Christ, made an obstinate defence 
when besieged by Brutus, the murderer of Cesar; and 
beneath whose walls, a year afterwards, was fought the 
bloody battle in which the two consuls, Hirtius and 
Pansa, were slain, It is now so empty and deserted, 
that you would almost imagine this siege and this battle 
to be occurrences of recent date, if the desolating tree 
of liberty in the market-place did not soon explain the 
Mystery. It is painful to see this large and handsome | 
city, in which nothing now appears to flourish but the 
meta! laurel-tree which the wooden goddess of Liberty 
folds in her hand. A rich duke formerly resided here, 
in a magnificent palace filled with the works of art, and. 
Curiosities of every description; but now the duke is 
dead, his family is extinct, the works of art have va« 
nished, and in the splendid palace resides a republicam 
prefect. We chanced to meet with a good-natured 
fellow of a lacquey,: who was extremely desirous to 
shew us something worth seeing. We indulged him in 
his wish. He accordingly took us first to a stable, the 
only relic of ducal magnificence: which is still applied 
to the use for which it was originally intended, for 
there are still horses in it; but not a hundred and two, 
as in the time of the dukes. We laughed, and pro- 
ceeded. The honest simpleton next pretended to con- 
duct us toa botanic gardén. I observed that in winter 
there could not be much to see there; but he maintained 
‘the contrary, as all the plants were kept in splendid. 
hot-houses. It is necessary to remark, that a hot-house 
is a very great rarity throughout all Italy, and I theres 
fore forgive the unnecessary trouble he gave us: for we 
found nothing more than a small building, such as every 
gentleman in Germany has at his country-seat. and in 
which a very smail number of plants, ‘and those not 


earth; containing branches and trumks of 
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rare ones, are preserved. Qur-ofticious conductor the 
promised ‘to gratify us with an aeademy of “the artg. 
Had he said a drawing-school, we should not have beer 
disappointed. Formerly, when Modena could vie wit} 
any city of Italy in the possession of the master-pieces 
of the arts, it might have been an academy: but now, 
nee the French have earried off seventy-seven classi 
ictures, and have plundered all the repositories of arty, 
is nothing more than a‘school, in which: very pretty 
drawings from living models are produced. - The places 
is capacious and handsome. There are magnificent! 
empty eases, in which formerly a celebrated cabinet) 
of coins was preserved. It likewise still contains a great! 
number of trifling and frivolous objects, which the con 
querots have generously permitted the’ vanquished to: 
fetain. This mstitution, however, js yet’ in” possession: 
of a very uiteresting rarity: haiely, the skull of Core: 
reggio; which, like that of Raphael in the acedemy of 
St. Luke, at Rome, is kept in’a glass case, with an abuns, 


. i 


dance of pompous inscriptions, ~~ EN ws j 

"At is not a little extraordinary that ‘the country round | 
Modena is undermined by ubterraneous streams, which, 
roll along in voluminotis currents at the depth of sixtys. 
eight feet. Whoever wants a well, has only.to dig) 


“Wherever he pleases. The first stratum, fourteen feet! 


in depth, ‘is composed at first of | all kinds of. smalf. 
stones; after which you come to ancient. paved streets 


‘and, houses of Roman architecture: a proof, that the. 


original Modena, formerly a Roman colony, was swale 
Yowed up by an. earthquake; and buried, perhaps, by 
two. hills, which, as history informs. us, were precipitated 
at the same. time. .The second stratum, likewise of 
fourteen feet, is principally composed ‘of vegetable 
ao TK trees, which, 
though monidered, are. yet. perfectly. distinguishable, 
None of these trees exhibit the smallest traces of ha ving 
ever been touched by iron; and hence it is supposed that , 
the country was covered by a forest, before men were 
ecguaihied with that metal, and that on this ground 


» 
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ithe aticient city was afterwards erected. The third 
stratim of eleven feet, manifests a sudden and total al- 

teration. It is composed of the finest white clay, in- 
termixed with muscles, and every ether kind of marine 
production. This, then, was once the bottom of a sea: 
here swarmed fishes, till the sea gave place to the forest, 
the fishes to wild beasts, and the latter was exterm- 
nated by men. How many centuries must have been 
requisite for these alterations! here the human mind is 
fest in the mysterious abyss of ever-destroying Nature! 
The following stratum, only two feet thick, is a morassy 
earth, mixed with mouidered reeds, and other plants of 
marshy situations. You then meet again a stratum of 
eleven feet, composed like the last-but one, of white 
-¢lay and marine productions; then again a marshy soil 
of two feet, resting on a stratumof the adbove-mention- 
ed clay seven feet thick. Beneath the last stratum of 
marshy soil which succeeds, there is a layer of gravel, 
sand, and flints, of various sizes; which, together with 
.the loud subterraneous. noise, announces the vicinity of 
water. When the workmen employed to dig a well 
arrive so far, they are all drawn up but one, who re- 
mains to bore through the stratum of sand and gravel, 
which is five feet in depth. When this is accomplished, 
he is obliged instantly to give a signal, that he may be 
drawn up after his comrades. However. expeditiously 
this may be done, he never reaches the top without be- 
ing thoroughly soaked from head to foot; for the wa 
ter, which instantly follows the borer, rises with such 
impetuosity as to carry upwards with it stones of the 
weight of a quarter of apound. At the same moment 
all the other wells in the vicinity cease to receive their 
usual supplies till the new one has become more tran- 
quill. Such is the brief account of the waters of Mo- 
dena, whose inexhaustible streams, rising from the depth 
of sixty-eight feet, not only abundantly supply the city 
and country with water, .but afterwards form a naviga- 
ble canal, which discharges itself into the Po, 
The unpleasant situaticn’ of the’ fortified City of 
VoL. XXVI. v4 
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pota single tree, and which is bounded on each side by. 
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Mantua,.which acted such a 


the late war, is well known, 


VELS : 
stinguished, part during, 
ya thousand windings, 


3 
which the distant out-works have rendered necessary, 
you traverse an extensive plain, on which you discover 


swamps. Hence the disposition with which you enter 

: gate of the city is not the most-cheerful. The 
lace itself does not contribute to dissipate the cloud. 
It is in vain to expect that this effect will be produced, 
by the monument recently erected with great pomp to, 
V irgi}, who was born at Mantua. Heavens, what an 
ironical compliment to that great pope! His bust is, 
placed so high that it is impossible to distinguish the: 
features.. Four swains.of iron, covered with plaster of 
Paris, support a column: the plaster has already fallen. 
off in several places, and-the swans look as if they had. 


been plucked. On a large quadrangular pedestal are 
four ‘Inscriptions. One of these, dedicated to the ints 
mortal Virgil of Mantua, eric ea eppeats to have 
been introduced as a peg to hang the three others upe. 
on. ‘These areas follow: In the year 9 of (niserable) 
liberty, when Brune was General, and Buonaperte 
Consul: “The third’ is: To General _Miollis, that 
iMecenas (!!), the grateful citizens. "The fourth is in<- 
scribed to the henour of the administrators. Thus it: 
appears that the good-natured Virgil has been obliged” 
to divide his immortality ag much ‘as possible, in order. 
to give each a small portion: his own is mentioned only 
by the bye. The place in which this monument is. 
erected is large, but surrounded with wretched houses ¢ 
and the whole is not so much a meonument of: Virgil ag) 
of French vanity, which unfortunately is. not. always, 
contented with iron swans covered with plaster of Parise 
Mantua likewise contains a printipg-ofice, which. as- 
éumes the pompous epithet of the Virgilian, but prints” 
écarcely any thing but play-bills, =. oe 
| When I first passed through this. town, I found ik 
garrisoned by negroes, who were -cooped up. here. 
y might gradually die away in peace. Their 
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number has diminished so much, that it was thought 
“proper to remove the spectacle: of their extermination 
‘to Piedmont. The remnant of this oft-celebrated re- 
“guinent scarcely amounted to a few hundred men. 
Verona is a large k ind of town, inhabited by for ty- 
five thousand-persons, and divided by the Adige imto 
two unequal parts. “The largest and best half has been 
retained by the French; who have ceded the sinallest 
and worst to Austria. Ona bridge which cresses the 
‘Adige, are’ stationed the sentinels and custom-house 
officers of both nations. The stranger is banded ‘about 
like a shettlecock from one to the other, till he at 
length fails either on the ground of f liberty, where no 
person dares to open: ‘his: mouth except he has obtained 
‘permission from the French; or till he approaches the 
jountains of Tyrol, where alone real men are to be 
found. Tf the travellér visits’Verona, before he has 
been at Rome, antiquities of the former are far 


‘more interesting. to him than in the eontrary case: for 


then he has beheld 50 many grand and magititiectt 
monuments, that all the ruins he afterwards meets 
with make but a very slight impression. ° 

- ‘Fhe amphitheatre of Verona is deservedly soletaeee 
but it can by no means be e compared to the Coliseum 
“at Rome. 


4 
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A deep snow, which is very rare in these parts, dis. 


tained me at Trent, or Trento, several lays. This 
‘place, formerly the theatre only of spiritual combats, 
is now about to be peopled with temporal warriors, 
‘and to be converted into a fortification. Trent is in- 
deed surrounded on every side by lofty hills, all: of 
which it will be necessary to fortify ; and, if that be 
done, ¥ cannot comprehend why the town itself is to 
be forthe: The engineérs, hhowever, must understand 
that matter better than Ido. It will take ten years to. 
complete the proposed works, which will cost immense 
sums. The inhabitants of course already Sep the 
loss of their most productive vineyards. - _ 

The bye-road from Gree to Carinthi 


: till-more 
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interesting to the observer of mankind, then the hich: 
road through Tnspruk ; ; which is more frequented, and 
where the inhabitants are more polished, or sometimes: 
rather more depraved. In the former, on the contrary,. 
we every where meet with pure unsophisticated vature, 

They survey a stranger almost with the curiosity of 
children, follow him every where, are ever officious to 
do something or other for him, and are frequently 
troublesome in consequence of this disposition: bat 
he cannot, possibily be angry with them, as he must be 
convinced of their ardent desire to fulfil all his wishes, 
Such a race of men mnhabit the former principality of 
Brixen: whose territory, watered by the Eisach, which 
rushes through a narrow valley, is interspersed with 
cheerful towns and villages; where cleanliness prevails 
within and without the houses, and where health and 


cheerfulness smile from the faces of the inhabitants 


upon the stranger. Pca 

In these valleys a great quant of snow generally 
falls every year. When I travelled through it, I was 
obliged to have my carriage placed upon a sledge; and 
‘to stop whole days at several places till the road, block. 
ed up by snow to the height of a man, should be clears 
ed. Here and there avalanches had likewise rolled 
down upon it from the mountams. One of these 


masses had overwhelmed a house, and killed one of its 


inhabitants. The regulations for restoring an uninter 
rupted communication are excellent: thousands of pea- 
sants immediately sally forth with their spades; and 
Where one day the packet of the mail was carried by 
six men at the imminent hazard of their lives, through 
the snow, for a tract of several miles; there ! travelled 
on the following day with my heavy carriage, and met 
innumerable sledges loaded with goods. It affords real 
pleasure to observe with what readiness and activity. 
the Tyrolese undertake this laborious business. Among 
several thousand whom I saw at work in a space of 
from forty to forty-five miles, I did not observe a sin- 
gle discontented face, and not one of them ever asked 
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mé for any thing. In Italy, I should have found as 
_ gahy beggars as labourers. The T yrolese were all 
- friendly and civil; wished me a cood morning, or gave 
me the usual salute of Praised be Jesus Christ, with 
unassuming cordiality; were always ready to assist 
whenever | met with another carriage, or the narrow- 
ness of the road rendered assistance necessary ; required’ 
no remuneration for their trouble, as they with justice 
Might have done; but took off their green round hats, 
wished us a prosperous journey, and cheerfully con- 
tinued their work. : nai 
Carinthia, though apparently a fine country, cannot’ 
be compared to Tyrol. “Phe Carinthian is obliged to’ 
perform personal service ;. whereas the Tyrolese is paid, 

as he ought to be, for his labour. I therefore found 
the roads of Tyrol in good repair, and a broad track’ 

_ formed through snow the height of a man. On the ~ 
contrary, in Caritithia, where the snow was not by far 
so'deep, tle roads were in bad condition, and: greatly € 
neglected. In the villages I observed large heaps of 

_ fir branches; which are used by the peasants as bedding’ 
for cattle; an evident proof of ther poverty. In a» 

iew 1 was struck with the ip ag 


moral point of v 
that almost all the windews m Carinthia are secured’ 
With iron bars: ‘This precaution appeared quite un- 
necessary 10 Tyrol. In many of the inns | found a = 
printed pataphrase of the Lord’s Prayer, directed against’ 
the French, stuck upon the door. It displayed consi- 
derable wit, and was worthy of notice as a proof of 


‘the popular sentiments. oust 
The last station before you arrive at Clagenfurt is’ 
very agreeable. “The road leads between woody hitls, 
along the banks of a lake bordered with trees. Cla-” 
genfurt, the capital of Carinthia, is a handsome well-” 
built town. Phe market place is embellisned in a very 
singular manner; for wear a very stiff Maria ‘Theres: ° 
of tead, stands a Hercules, against whom a prodigion — 
serpent is wreaking its vengeance. ~ My lacqneyascurec 
pie that this dragon was “y emblem of Qariitiia: a1 
age , 
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this Hercules (to whom he actually gave the same 
name) had been a prisoner at Mariazell, and was par 
doned on condition of his fighting this serpent. © °° — 
At Krautbach, in Styria, I saw some country lads 
fantastically dressed; they were acting’a kind of co- 
medy. One, for example, wrapped in furs, represent- 
ed Winter; another had his hat decorated with ears of 
corp, as an emblemn of Summer ; these two siruggle 
hard with each other for the mastery. Unluckily the 
horses were harnessed, and the approach of evening 
obliged me to hasten ‘away; so that I was obliged to 
deny myself the pieastive of witnessing this opular 
amusement, It were, however, to be wished, that some 
Jearned inhabitant of Styria would furnish the world 
with some particulars concerning it, and especially con- 
cerning ils origin and antiquity. “At Leoben the well 
Known’ preliminaries were concluded. It is a pretty 
town, to which I wish a longer camer than its preli-. 
minaries. Our landlady assured us that she had often 
- seen Buonaparte. ‘* At that time,” said she, “ he was 
thin, meagre, pale, and short; now, that he’ is ah em-. 
peror, he must look yery different.” get Site 
It is natural to suppose that I could never entertain 
the idea of ‘writing a description of Vienna, but only a. 
few detached observations ; of which I would rather have 
_ it said that’ they are too short, than ‘that they should 
Pe cperiescaillie fate of Travels, which nobody read be- 
cause they are too long. ~~ MIT es 2: 
‘The imperial cabinet of natural curiosities has been. 
considerably increased ; and among other things by a. 
cameolopard, which seems to me tobe highér than that 
of Paris. “ Lshave often heard the arrangement ‘of this 
cabinet condemned as a kind: of childish play, because 
it deviates from the ordinary dry form; and a suitable 
decoration has been adapted to every: species of ani-_ 
mals: thus, for example, the poultry are running about - 
in a pretty little farm-yard; the water-fowls ‘are seen 
by the rushy sides of streams; the varieties of larks on 


- ploughed fields; wild quadrupeds in court-yards, or’ 
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among ruins, &c. I have heard this made the subject 
of ridicule ; ; for the literati are extremely fond of what 
is dry, and consider nothing as learned but what like- 
wise possesses that. qualification. To me, however, 
this arrangement. appéars perfectly consistent ; for the 
eabinet is not inteuded for men of learning, but for 
the pleasure of a monarch enamoured of Nature, and 
for the gratification: of his people. Of this last cir- 
cumstance we should by no meaus lose sight. Twice 
a week. the cabinet is open to every one, and on those 
days it is always crowded with persons of every class, 
They see belund the glass cases not only the animals 
themselves, but the places where they usually reside, 
and in part their habits: the manner, for example, in 
which birds built their nests; there sticking them to a 
walk, here suspending them to trees. They find the. 
name and native country of each animal inscribed in 
large letters, and it is thus rendered an instructive 
Lnisauptiad: whereas, if the collection were arranged | 
in the ordinary manner, the people could merely gaze 
at it; for though the present director of the capil, 

Stiitz, is a very ‘civil and obliging man, it would be i 
’ possible for him to repeat the explanations to every 
fresh company that throngs to see it. It should not, 
however, be imagined, that the animals are inter mixed 
at pleasure or at ‘random. No: they are all arranged "I 
conforniably to the Linnzean system, and are only exhi- 
bited ona more pleasing background than an ordinary 
case affords; but any thing pleasing is what the learned 
critics cannot endure. jee 

I have again seen with pleasure the menagerie at 
Schonbrunn. Many of my old four-footed acquaint 
ance have indeed, since may last visit, been gathered to 
their fathers (among the rest a fine white ‘bear); but 
the simple ostrich is still alive: the buffalo, whom age 
has rendered surly’ and blind of one eye, still flashes. 
lightning from the other; the two elephants still caress 
each other with their trunks, and the male, two years 
since, made as great a fool of himself for love as a man 
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does. Among the recent arrivals, is an amiable family 
of kangaroos, which are inexpressibly comical and -in- 
teresting. A Cato could not forbear laughing were he 
to see these animals crawling er leaping. A female of 
the family was pregnant, and very near her time. The 
kangaroo, it is well known, carries her young in an open” 
pouch at thelower part of her belly; now, when the. 
mother raises herself on her long hinder legs, and gazes 
at strangers, the young one likewise pops his grey- 
hound’s head out of the bag, to see what is going for- 
_ «ward, The sight is perfectly unique. — ? 

I took a walk to see once more the’ magnificent hot- 

houses in which Joseph IL. entertained a company with - 

coffee aud ‘sugar of his own cultivation. These are 

still under the management of the first gardener in 

Europe, the excellent Pose, and produce the plants and 

trees of every region of the globe. Here you walk 

between the sago, the palm, the sugar-cane; there you 

* meet with the tea-shrub, yonder with the papyrus: ina 

~ word, no remarkable plant is wanting; and the order, 

_ «the cleanliness, and the pleasing arrangement of the 
whole, leave nothing to be desired. : * 

T was likewise so fortunate as to see again the im- 
perial pair, who: present to their subjects an example 
of domestic felicity. With veneration I approached 

\ the hero of Germany, the archduke Charles, and with 
Tove and respect I-took my leave of him. He is not 
‘merely the favourite of Bellona, but likewise the friend 

-6f Minerva: and were any one to converse with him 
without knowing who he. was, or being acquainted 
-. with his achievements, he would sooner imagme hims 
self in the company of a philosopher than of a warrior. 
This illusion is favoured by his unaffected, affable, be- 
haviour, which I am unwilling to denominate conde- 
scension ; aword which, if it apply to one party, gene- 
rally supposes a self-decradation on the other. I shall 
never forget an hour which I'was permitted to spend in 
_ the company of a traly royal youth, the *chduke 
‘John.~ Inchim Austria possesses a'source of the fairest, 
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Seeaiest, hopes: Gerinany yet knows but little of this 
excellent young man, who will most assuredly be, at 
oue time or other, the object of her admiration, per- 
“haps of her gratitude, Already, in bis present confined 
sphere, he is a brilliant lamiuary. As chief of the ge- 
neral staff, he travelled through the Venetian provinces, 
Tyrol, and the adjacent countries, regions seldom tra- 
versed by aprince. He struck off from the high road 
sometimes on foot, sometimes on horseback ; and did 
not fail to visit every spot where he hoped to find some 
beauty of Nature, or some object remarkable in a sci- 
a pot of view. An able artist accompanied him: 
he has collected a number of the most picturesque 
views of Tyrol, with which the public may hope to be 
presented in a Picturesque Tour. Not merely the 


charms of Nature in Tyrol, but the history of the coutte | 


‘try, and the observation of mankind, were his object ; 
and an object which he has attained.. He likewise 
speaks with warmth of the brave 'T yrolese, to whom he 
is cordially attached. 

In other respects I found among the natives.of Vi, 
enna, first, the same aoe atlection, and hospitality, 
the same sensibility for all that is good, and the same 
levity of a Reale as when I left them six years ago. 
They complain bitterly of the high’ price of every 


thing, but never miss a masquerade: they are lavish of | 


abuse of the theatres, but go to them every day: they 
are of.opmion that every thing might be better, but 
still they are satisfied with every thing. Specie of 


“every kind has entirely disappeared ; but still Vienna 


may beast one good thing, namely, the emperor of the 
Tomans. 

I shall say nothing of the~bridge of the Danube, 
which is every year carried away by the ice, and 
nevertheless, iy not built ina more solid sanner, because, 
as it is asserted, the repairs would cost fifty ‘thousand 
florins per annum. I shall say nothing of Prague, or 
of St. John of Nepomuck, whose bones still repose ina 
silver cotin, because the French did not penetrate to 


zy 
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Prague: where, among innumerable relics, a Prussiany 
‘cannon- -bail, discharged daring the seven years’ war, ist 
still ‘preserved; and where there is an opera bulla, 
w hich nobody goes to see; but which must be maine, 
‘tained from a point of honour, should even the German, 
‘theatre be utterly ruined. ; 
_ Onleaving Prague, the traveller soon begins to pete 
eive that he is ¢ approaching the frontiers of the elector 
of Saxony’s dominions, by the badness of the roads, 
and the rudeness of the postilions. It is indeed a dis-| 
grace to Saxony, that you may travel from Naples to 
‘Popiitz, a distance of more than fourteen hundred 
‘miles, through the states of various sovereigns, on good 
roads, and that here every convenience should cease: 
here, in a country whose wise sovereign has. collected, 
“not ee himself, but forthe welbee: of his subjects, 
treasures, the t housandth part.of which would probably 
be sufliciest to- impart to Saxony the inestimable be- 
nefit of good high reads; hefe, where stones abound, 
and where of course it is not necessary to have them 
carried, (as in some parts of Italy) in panniers by assess 
here, w here there are hands sufhicient, if the government 
is not above employiag its legions, like the ancient Ro- 
“mans, in useful labours even in the times of peace. A 
Saxon, who dearly loves his country, lately said with 
great good humour: “If I have been out on 4 jour- 
ney, and on iny return happen to stick fast with my 
horse in the’ mud, it gives me the greatest pleasure, 
_ because then I know that I am in my dear native 
. Ree again, 4 | 
When a alltnat surveys the truly Oriental, but 
useless treasures, In the green palace at Dresden, he 
cannot suppress the thought: “Oh, that there were 
two or three diamonds less, and more good roads ! 
The same idea is ixres istibly impressed on tlie rind of 
the stranger, when dic enters the wretched, and only 
‘theatre in the Saxon metropolis; which vies with that 
of any strolling company, in smallness and darkness, 
“and is yet frequented by the whole court. In this ia- 
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Stance too, the sacrifice of a single diamond would be 
sufficient to provide a handseme city hike Dresden, with, 
this indispensable omament. Of what use is this pro- 
digious magazine of precious stones? Of none in the 
Ww anid, but. to excite the astonishment of a few curious 
strangers. It is just as if a private person were. to, 
hoard up loads of silver-plate, that he may treat his 
guests with potatoes. Should Saxony ever have the 
misfortune to be overrun by a rapacious enemy, how. 
guickly would these treasures be sv ‘allowed up by the 
consuming vortex of a foreign capital! Were they,.on 
the contr: ary, converted meg roads and buildings, the, 
country could not ‘be deprived of this solid wealth. 
The case would be different, if the’ élector were fond 
of splendour, or took delight in heaping up multitudes 
of diamonds. But he is the very reverse; a prince of 
an excellent disposition, and a lover of Rey 
Why, alas! are there in the world so many things that 
are not only useless in themselves, but prove hinderances, 
to further improvements, and are refained only because 
they have existed from time immemorial? | 'The elec- 
tors of. Saxony, were always very pious princes, and. 
consequently were happy alter death ; but should uny, 
future elector ever happen to be consigned to punish- 
ment after his decease, he. cer tainly cond not be sub-, 
jected to any more severe than. to be driven day 
ami night by Saxon postilions, on the roads of his own 
dominions. . 
Of the noble gallery of paintings at Dresden, T shall 
say nothiig. Whois there, that is net acquainted with 
it? “Ko the traveller who has just left Italy, it is an, 
object well worth seeing: nay, it possesses considerable 
Beracigaesi over every Italian collection, (that of Lucien, 
jonaparte excepted :) because it is more select, be- 
cause thie pieces are i much better présés ‘vation, and 
because the place in which they are kept is much more 
handsome, cheerful, aid inviting... 
‘Tutli¢ armoury, as it‘is called, ihe stranger may pass : 
an hout very agreeably, were it oiily i in contemplating 
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the pistols carried by Charles XII. when he was. shot, 
or thé armour of the great Gustavus Adolphus, or the: 
ancient dresses worn by princes and princesses, several, 
centuries ago. | 

The celebrated porcelain-manufactory, still maine 
tains its superiority in what is termed biscuit. The 
figures are copied in the most accurate manner, from) 
antiques. In the colouring, however, it is far surpassed. 
by the manufacture of Vienna. The forms of its pro- 
ductions, are likewise deficient in taste. 

At Meissen, I found the Elbe much overflowed: it: 
had even inundated part of the town. ‘This often hap- 
pens here; but the water seldom rises so high as m 
1799, when it entirely covered the houses situated on 
the banks of the river. Such a flood was never before 
known at Meissen: the highest and most ancient inun- 
dation, of which traces are still shewn, occurred im 
1501; but the water did not rise by far to such a 
tremendous height. The inhabitants, rendered secure 
by the experience of centuries, did. not abandon their 
houses: but only removed from one story to another, 
as the waters gradually rose; till they were at length 
obliged to creep out upon the roofs, where some hun 
dreds of persons sat bewailing their situation. The: 
waves already touched their feet, the waters rose higher 
every moment, and death appeared inevitable. "Their 
fellow-citizens from the’ banks beheld their situation 
with inactive compassion. An-old man, the proprietor 
of several vessels that navigate. the Elbe, ordered his 
‘men to cross over with a large boat, to. the relief of 
the poor wretches who were implori ing assistance. ‘Fhe 
men refused; they represented the risk with which 
such a step would be attended: aud he was unable to! 
compel them. For fifteen years he had not been on 
the water; during that period he had not handled the 
helm: but without hesitating a moment, the brave 
man jumped into the boat, and called to his two sons to 
follow him. Even his sons refused to obey. “‘ What!” 
he indignantly exclaimed ; *if I can venture my life, 
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| mridy you may join me!) They were at length obliged 
to follow. The intrepid Schmidt pushed off the shore : 

‘and after a successful combat with the impetuous bil- 
tows, he brought away as many persons as his boat 
could contain. His men, partly shamed, and partly 
animated by his generous example, entered the boat ; 
with this merease of strength, they repeated thie ex- 
-periment ; five times the daring enterprise was attempt- 
ed, and five times successfully achieved, till all the 
drowning wretches rejoiced on the opposite shore, in 
the preservation of their lives. This man’s name is 
Schmidt: no newspaper of the day mentioned him, no 
civic crown encircled his brow. But I should not omit 
fo mention, that’ the elector offered him a reward for 
his intrepidity, but Schmidt refused it. ‘The brave 
‘Schmidt is stillliving. I enquired for, and should have 
been glad to see, him; but he happened to be at Dres- 
den, and T have not seen the face which I represent to 
: nayself, as surrounded with glory, by the preservation 
of some hundreds of fellow-citizens. — | 
At Leipzig, 1 was indebted to the justly celebrated 
Plattner, for a very agreeable hour which J passed at 
_ his lecture on morality. One seldom hears a discourse 
so beautiful, so concise, and yet so conspicuous. Mo- 
rality is in general considered as’ a lady to whom it 
Behoves every one to listen with respect, but who is 
charged with being tedious and uninteresting. -'To free 
herself from this “character, she could aot do better 
than to appoint Plattner her chamberlain: if intro- 
‘duced. by him, she will certainly be welcome in the 
- most elegant circles. This philosopher possesses a 
profound knowledge of mankind: among the rest, the 
‘picture of a purse-proud merchant was drawn from 
nature with the hand of a master, and was animated 
with real life. Plattner is no longer immature-in years, 
though his mind still possesses’ the energies of youth. 
- May he long be spared to the university !—Why should 
I not say to the German nation? for indeed he con- 
‘tributes more in one hotir to Pa: ‘the practical 
Vou. XXVL. 2A 
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philosophy of lite, than Fichte or Schelling, in ten or a. 
hundred years. Plattner spoke, as 1 have already ob~ 
served, on pride, and reckoned up the different kinds, 
of it with much ingenuity. One species, however, he 
forgot to mention: namely, the wretched pride of, 
modern philosophers; which, when it degenerates into, 
such contemptible, ridiculous arrogance, is properly. 
nothing but a caricature of pride. ee | 
With a joyful heart I approached. Berlin: with rap-_ 
ture I again beheld the steeples of the capital of a, 
country Which, it is. true, produces no oranges ; bute | 
where the tongue is allowed to speak, the brain te. 
think—where every werd is not, perverted by a spy,. 
and every idea by a censor; where confidence on the 
part of government goes hand in hand with genuine il- 
lumination; where no citizen is subject to. the caprice:: 
of any man, but only to wise laws, by-which he is ren-_ 
dered equal to the prince—the only rational. equality! 
Here | hang up my pilgrim’s, staff as a votive offering, 
in the temple of the Muses, which is not disturbed by, _ 
its vicinity, to that of Bellona. Let every peaceful _ 
mind; devoted to. the. sclences, repair. hither : as the i 
navigator, doubling Cape Horn, strives to reach the 
Pacific Ocean, whose surface is ‘never ruffled by the 
tempest. ; ‘etait ‘ates eee 
To have seen Italy, is very-agreeable: to. see it,: 4S 
muiich less so." Now. if I were to draw a parallel. be~, 
tween Italy and Russia, and it should be toe the ads u 
vantage of the latter, I should be charged with advans | 
cing a paradox: but I have reasons, and in my. Opinion, 
good ones. The climate in Italy is delightful and mild, — 
but extremely variable, Not a day, scarcely an hour, — 
of the day, can you trust to the weather, Fence arises . 
a grem injury to health: but.a greater still issues from 
the numerous marshes, which. almost. the whole. year. 
through, impregnate the air with noxious exhalations; — 
‘and. from. the lakes and rivers, which you may smell ato 
tue distancé, of several miles. The rich are obliged in. © 
i suinmer to repair to the mcwntains for. refir¢, avalnsh | 
, of 
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the alr of the plains, but the poor are under the neces- 
‘sity of remaining to perish. The annual excess of mor- 
“Fality excites horror. Where the popeuey: exhalations 
“of the marshes and lakes are not sufficient y powerful, 
‘thete the inhabitants as:ist them with their Ahk. W ish 
“this abominabie Bho gag: fo live amid ‘dirt, like e Gung- 

. beetles, it is wonderful that the plague has not visited 
Haly for such a number of years. On the other-hand, 
‘Tam not astonished that the yellow fever should have 

“erected its throne there, but am rather surprised. that 
it did not originate in this country. 

In Russia, on the contrary, the climate is rude, but 

: iopstant ; there are likewise swamps in that extensive 
*yegion, but the heat of the sun is not such, as to extract 
poison from them, You im: ay walk on the banks of all 
‘the rivers and lakes, without being obliged to apply 
‘your handkerchief to your nose. No season of the 
“year is injurious to health: the poor, as well as the 
‘rich, may attain to a good old age, without turning 
‘their backs-for months together on their huts. T he 
“dry cold is salubrious: the number of those who enter 
Gnto life every year, exceeds that of those who depart 
‘eut of if. Cleanliness pervades the cities and the 
‘houses: in the cottage of a Finland peasant, you find 
less filth than in the palace of the prime minister of 
' Naples. | 
~ “The winter is very mild i in Italy: and yet (Naples 
“excepted) more uncomfortable than in Russia; for with 
“snfoky chimneys, stone floors, open doors, aud broken 
“windows, how is it possible to resist even the least cold? 
‘In Piast on the contrary, the very halls are warn 
“ed: stoves ‘and double windows maintain an aa 
/ aoreeable temperature in the apartments: you are not 

frozen behind, while you are roasted before; nor are 
aed continually rubbing your hands, while your breath 
“yssues in visible clouds from your mouths. The s 

mer in Haly is intolerably hot; all the powers are re- 

*Faxed, and you know not what to do with yourself, In 
“Rassia you enjoy the summer; and indecd both day 
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and night, for the fine serene nights convey exquisite 
delight. The spring and autumn are more pleasant in 
Italy; the summer aid winter in Russia. Italy pro- 
duces wines and fruits; Russia purchases them. { never 
tasted so sweet an orange at Naples, as at Petersburg. 
Most of the, wines of Italy are unpalatable to for 
reigners: that of Florence, and lacryme Christi, axe. 
the only good tabie-wines; they are seldom to be had 
genuine, and amidst millions of vines, you often lag- 
guish for want of a glass of their produce. In Russia, 
‘you may always procure good wine; streams of the 
grateful beverage flow thither from all the wine-coun- 
tries, Even the first necessaries of life, meat, bread, 
milk, are incomparably better and cheaper there than 
in Italy. | 
But the famous antiquities and treasures of art which 
italy possesses! ‘The value of these Iam not inclined 
to dispute, but they contribute nothing to the happi- 
ness of life. You see them twice, thrice,a dozen times 5 
you have seen enough ef them, and at length you pass 
the Coliseum at Rome, with the same indifference as 
the marble-palace at Petersburg. -And when I tum 
from the lifeless and quickly-exhausted-charms of Italy, 
to the living advantages and superiority of Russia, 
ifeavens, how is the former thrown. into the shade! 
‘Phe sovereign—but I shall not draw a comparison be- 
tween Lerdmand TV. cr the pope, or even the vice- 
president Melzi, and Alexander I. Italy is still more 
agitated than the turbulent billows that surround its 
shore: Russia flourishes in peace. Hatred and mistrust 
still sneak in obscurity over the flowery plains of Italy: 
in Russia, the subject gives love, the monarch confiv 
dence, aud both are strangers to fear. In Italy, the 
stranger js obliged to purchase of a beggar every step 
he takes among the beauties of nature; and while he 
stands to contemplate some delightful scene, a cripple 
suddenly extends a mutilated hand before his eyes: the 
countenances of banditti every where surround him, | 
and narratives of murders, thrill him with horror. In 
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‘Russia, he wanders securely at midnight through thick 
‘forests: instead of the dismal whine of the beggar, he 
‘hears ouly the cheerful songs of industrious labourers, 
- and honest faces every where smile upon him, ltaly 
swarms with indolent priests, in cowls of every colour: 
in Russia you are 5 also Ahis digg ustns g spectacle. Su- 
perstition indeed prevails there, and in what country is 
it not found? . But the government does not rule by 
superstition, as in ie ; nor make a graceless mockery 
of reason, nor dégrade man below the brute creation. 
The grossest ignorance has enshrouded Italy in her 
sable mantle: the ee science with which pep of 
rank are acquainted, is cards; they read only directions 
for playing at faro, they wyite only with chalk on the | 
gaming-tabie. In Rassia, a glorious morning for the 
arts and sciences has dawned. ‘This comparison might 
‘be continued ad infinitum, but I will content myself 
with one more trait. Italy sighs and murmurs be- 
neath the yoke of a foreign, and often overbearnig 
“nation; Russia breathes freely, and with ease under the 
mild sceptre of the erandson_ of the great Catharine. 
Enough! To the praise of ingenuity, my parallel 
prefers no claim; but I pledge myself for its truth. 
- Will any one now wonder that I quitted Italy without 
reluctance; that I never wish to see it again; and that 
i would not Pid millions pass my ee in that country ? ? 
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PAIN is one of the countries of Europe with which. 
iI we are most imperfectly acquainted, and yet its. 
monuments are most various, and its history the most 
intcresting of any. a 

Rich in all the productions of Nature, it is further 
embellished by the ingenuity of many ages, and the ge-. 
nius of various nations. The majesty of the Roman 
temples there forms a singular contrast with the delica-_ 
cy of the Arabic monuments, and the Gothic architec: 
ture with the simple beauty of the modern edifices. 

The clouds which cover the primitive history of Spain 
do not begin to be dissipated, till the period when the 
_Pheenicians arrived, and formed establishments in the 
country, before uncivilized and unknown. | It is suppo- 
sed that they landed in the island of St. Peter, where they 
constructed the temple of Hercules, the remains of 
which are still to be seen when the sea ebbs more than 
usual. Soon afterwards, the town of Gades or Gadir 
was erected; Calpe and Abyla became renowned for 
the two columns denominated the Pillars of Hercules, 
on which the Pheenicians engraved the inscription, Non 
plus ultra. . 

The Greeks, the pupils of the Phenicians in the art 
of navigation, did not fail to share with them the ad- 
vantages of this discovery. They established an exten- 
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sive commerce In Spain, and founded several cities, 
among the rest Ampurias, and the unfortunate Sagun~ 
tum: but the Carthaginians, possessing stili greater skill 
and power, soon made themselves masters of the whole 
peninsula; and such they wou!d have remained, had 
not the Romans, who alone were able to dispute with 
them this brilliant conquest, at length succeeded in their 
elforts to wrest it from them.. 

In the hope of escaping from servitude, the Spaniards 

sometimes endeavoured to defend themselves ; but more 
frequently deceived by the phantom of a, generous alli- 
ance, they faithfully promoted the views of their differs 
ent oppressors. Thus three cities chose rather to pe- 
-rish than to surrender; Saguntum, from attachment to 
the Romans; Astapa in Beetica, to the Carthaginians, 
‘and Numantia for the sake of liberty.* 

Exhausted by all these calamities, Spain at length be- 
gan to breathe, and by degrees to recruit’ her strength 
under the peaceable dominion of the Romans. Indu- 
ced by the fertility of her soil, and the richness and var 
riety of her productions, that people founded nume- 
rous colonies in Spain; military roads were opened in 
every quarter; aqueducts conveyed to the cities the tri- 
bute of the waters; triumphal arches reminded the con- 
querors of their glory; theatres and circuses. efiaced 
from the minds of the vanquished the memory of their 
misfortunes. 

Saguntum saw its walls reared once more; Merida, 
Tarragona, Cordova, Salamanca, Segovia, and other 
towns, admired the splendour of their new edifices, the 
glorious testimonies of the predilection of, Rome for 
this country, the rival of Italy. 

This happy administration did not last long. Rome, . 
when mistress of the world, soon became as odious as 
Carthage.. Spain had its Clodius and its Verres ; and 


* In our own Daye Barcelona suffered a similar fate, rather than 
surrender to the Duke of Berwick ; and on that occasion, the leader 
of the citizens wesa person of no higher rank than a shoemaker. 
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the most beautiful province of the empire of the Ceesaint| 
was also the -most wretched. 

Phe ‘Asturians and Cantabrians alone preserved their 


independence, amid their mountains. Augustus unders: 


took their subjugation; they defended theinselves, and’ 
most of them perished sword in hand. ‘The poets of 
Rome ‘celebrated this cruel: victory, but posterity ad 
mires Only its victims. 

Spain was subject to the Romans till toward the con- 
clusion of the fourth century. The northern nations,’ 
aftér having ravaged the other countries of Europe, pes 
nhetrated into Spain during the reign of Honorius > the 
Snevi made themselves masters of Galicia and pa ait of 
Portugal; the ~Alani and) Vandals of Beetica. ‘The 
Goths, following at the lieels of these ferocious con- 
querors, compelled the Alani and Vandals to retire to’ 
Africa; the Suevi made a longer resistance, but being 
at leneth conquered by Leovigi idus, they, ceased ‘to be 

a distinct people, and all Spain received faw iat the 
Goths. 

‘This invasion of barbarous nations gave a mortal . 

low to the fine arts in a country covered with ‘their 
niaster-pieces: yet what numismatic riches, how many 
monuments have escaped the devastation ! 

The Goths did not discover in these ruins the model 
of a pure taste and regular beauty. They would have 
surpassed the Romans, had they striven to imitate them, 
but they took a different route. Hence those singular 
edifices which enriched architecture with a new order; 
a composite, strange, motley order, minute in the de- 
tails, and sometimes confused in the whole, but religi 
ous, majestic, and whose long duration justifies its asto- 
nishing boldness. 

The Goths, tranquil possessors of Spain, ‘and en- 
dightened by the gospel, begun to be civilized; but the 
climate which softened their character, repose which 
enervated their courage, prepared ali easy victory for 
mew conqtterors. 


The cruelty of King Vitiza, and fhe wea’ cness of Ro- 
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drigo, accelerated the fatal moment, and Spain fell a 
prey to enemies till then unknown. 

‘The Arabs, an ancient, wandering people, inhabiting 
deserts, joining the Moors, so called from their native 
country, Mauritania, made an irruption into the south 
of Spain, as the Goths had previously done in the north. 
The fate of Spain was decided in the unfortunate bat- 
tle of Xeres de la Frontera, where Rodrigo lost his 
throne and his life. - a 

_ ‘Phe conquerors, finding no other obstacles, took pos- 
session of all Spain, except these same Pyrenees which 
had so long preserved their ancient mhabitants from the 
Reman yoke. These mountains, and their eaverns, af- 
forded a refuge to such of the Spanish Goths as, co}- 
lected by Pelagius, a prince of the blood-royal of that 
nation, were able to avoid the yoke of the Mussulmaus. 

This second invasion, which might naturally be sup- 
posed to have left the native Spaniards no trace of their 
laws, their customs, and national qualities, produced a 
contrary effect; so amply have the blessings bestewed. 

on this happy country, seemed always to compensate 
the inhabitants for the severity of fortune. 

The Moors were not long before they, felt tnat influ- 
ence which had softened the manners of the Goths, 
and taught them to relish the charms of a tranquil lite. 
No sooner were the new conquerors happy, than they 
ceased to be barbarous. The principle of civilization 
was developed among them with extraordinary rapidity ; 
the love of letters ennobled their ideas, and purified 
their taste, without diminishing their courage. At Se- 
ville, at Grenada, at Cordova, schools and public libra- 
ries were opened ; and while Christian Europe was cove- 
xed with the clouds of ignorance, the genius of Aver- 
roes, and a multitude of learned men, enlightened the 
civilized Mussulmans. au: : 

Not content with. patronizing the sciences, the Moo- 
yish kings themselves cultivated them. How brilliant 
were the reigus of the Abdarhamaus.and the Mahc-. 
mets! Those princes united the private virtues with 
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military qualities; they were poets, historians, mathe 
ticians, philosophers, and great captains ; and many € 
them deserved a still more honourable appeilation—t 12 
of the best of kings, v Daub. 6) a 

At this new epoch of the history of Spain, a new 

- taste was introduced into the arts, and gave a direction 
to architecture in particular, The ancient structures 0% 
«the Goths did not harmonize with the customs and thi 
religion of the Moors. ‘The latter, indifferent to exter 
‘nal decorations, reserved all their ingenuity for the in 
‘terior of the edifices. ‘There they lavished whatever was 
ealculated to delight the senses, and to accord with a se- 
- dentary and voluptnous life. Hence the singular mag- 
‘nificence of their palaces and their mosques, that rick- 
“ness in their ornaments, that finish in the smallest de 
. tails, which far surpass the beauty of the whole.’ 

The arts were thus developing themselves among the 
Moors, when a spark concealed in the Asturias, proda- 
ced a new conflagration, which extended to all Spain. 

Pelagius having fled to the mountains, not only de- 
fended himself there with courage, but, under the ban- 
ners of the cross, ventured*to conduct his troops inte 

~ the countries contiguous to his retreat. ‘This illustrious 
.™an, concerning whom we have, unfortunately but. few 
- particulars, had collected all the nobles of the Asturias, 
and the rest of Spain. “This force, which long proved 
_ invincible, was the instrument of the conquests of dif 
ferent chiefs, the ablest of whom made themselves so- 
- vereigns. By them were founded the kinedonis of Cas- 
tile, Leon, Arragon, and Navarre, successively conquer- 
ed from the Moors. ; sate 
‘This war, which continued several centuries, has al- 
‘ ternately the air of history and of romance, and appears 
- worthy both of the narrative of a Livy, and'the fables 
of an Ariosto. Tt consists of battles, sieges, assaults, 
and still more frequently,- of tournainents, banquets, 
and challenges; given and accepted with equal audacity, 
In these celebrated lists triumphed the heroes whose 
- exploits are recorded in the Spanish romances, and of 
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these Rodrigo de Bivarj surnamed the Cid, particalarly 
distinguished himself. Equal in virtue, and superior in 
power, to Bayard, he was, like him, the object of the. 
veneration, net only of his brethren in arms, but alse 
ef the enemies of his country. ete. FER 

‘Reduced to the single, kingdom of Grenada, . the: 
Moors there maintained themselves for several centuries ; 
but, at length, expelled from their last asylum, they 
were obliged to withdraw to Africa, where they soon 
resumed their primitive manners. i, 

‘This important event was reserved to crown the feli-. 
city of Ferdinand and Isabella, and the arms of Gon-)_ 
salvo de Cordova, seconded by other chiefs of equal, 
celebrity. + nhs (eee 
_ Sovereigns of Spain, and of the New World, Ferdi-. 
nand and Isabella, after having attained the piumacle 
of prosperity, had the misfortune to leave their immense 
possessions to a. foreign dynasty. They formed the. 
dowry of their-daughter Joan, wife of Philip the Fair, 
Archduke of Austria, and mother of Charies V. + 

- Fortune, by her extraordinary favours, and Cardinal 
Ximenes, by a wise administration, threw. a lustre upen, 
the reign of Charles V. at one and the same time Em- 
peror of Germany and King of: Spain. erro 
“The talents and genius of this prince seemed to, have 
destined ‘him for universal monarchy; and,’ to: his-own 
misfortune and that of the world, he aspired to it. 
Palled, however, with the pemp and. pageantries of 
grandeur, he chose to end his*days ia retirement, and 
resigned the crown to his son Philip. It is to the reign 
of these two princes that the revival of the arts in Spain 
may be. ascribed... ra ile 

“Architecture boasts of the master-pieces of ‘Toledo 
by Herrera; painting, of the productions of, Ribera, 
Morales, and latterly, of Velasquez, Murillo, Cano, &ci 
The art of engraving was umproved, and the Castilian 
ongue, embellished by superior writers of .every class, 
Con: the universal Janguage of ‘Spain. — 
The arts decimed for some time, under the feeble 
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dominion of the last Austrian princes, but they revived 
as soon as the victory of Almanza: had established the 
claim of Philip V. to the Spanish erown. 
_ That prince, with the monuments erected by Louis 
ALV. fresh in his memory, was desirous of re-produci 
the master-pieces with which-he was familiar in his 
youth. He peopled, if we may so express ourselves, 
the environs of Madrid with the recoHections of Ver. 
sailles, the beauties of which yet iived in his imagination, 
‘Phe new palace of Madrid, superior, pethaps, in 
richness and beauty, to every other in Europe, and the 
rdens of St. Ildefonso and Aranjuez, attest the taste 
| ‘. the magnificence of Philip V. His successors imi 
tated this noble example, and the Academy ‘of Arts, 
founded by Ferdinand VI. was not the only instifution 
for which he deserved the sratitude: of the Spaniards. 
But how much more were they indebted to his son and 
sticcessor, Charles IIF. the benefactor of two kingdoms, 
after having built Caserta, and laid open the subterra- 
nean treasures of Herculaneum and Pompeii in the one, 
formed in the other establishments, whose namber and 
utility excite admiration. He acquired in both the th 
tle of a great and wise king, which, at his death, he 
bequeathed to his son, as the fairest portion of his in- 
heritance. ES 
Such is the sketch of the principal events which sub- 
jected Spain to various rulers. Revolutions, wars, and 
time itself, have not been able entirely to destroy the 
monuments which adorn that beautifil country, andl 
the arts of the four different nations by whom it has 
been successively embellished, mi ke : 
On the 22d of May, 1803, we arrived in the road off 
Barcelona, after a passage of five days from Genoa. ~ 
May 23. As we proceeded to the® stairs in the har. 
bour, the first view of the city particularly struck ust 
by its neatness, and the novelty of the hoses contigue 
ons to the port, the greater part of which are new. Al 
large building, the Tribunal of Comnierce, stands im 
front; and the whole scene is: ex ceedingly pleasing, 
| 3 
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though it exhibits little or nothing of magnificence, 
The great quay, however, is a noble work, by far the 
grandest I have seen any where: it was crowded with 
people, whose cleanliness, bustie, and costume, surpri- 
sed and delighted us. The appearance here is really | 
more striking than I can describe; every body is in 
motion, and industry busy in every street, 
__ Having secured apartments at /os coatro nationes, 2 
new inn, we began our walk through the town. The 
cathedral is a small but venerable Gothic building. The 
cloister, planted with orange-trees, and surrounded by 
chapels, many of which have old armour, swords, and 
shields, suspended over their altars, is a fit introdue- 
tion to such an edifice. But the church itself, with its 
spiral stalls, « chaunted mass,” gloomy aisles, and “ d'm 
religious light,” struggling through a few rich windows, 
and resting at last upon the gilt traces of a high-wrought 
Gothic altar, carried me more forcibly than any thing 
Tcan remember into the darkest ages of monkish de- 
votion. The Catholic ceremonies are fine only in their 
edifices; the effect of this altar to me, who had just 
landed from the tawdry “ crimped Grecian’* specta- 
cles of Italy, the idea of its having remained in the 
same state ior ages, and that it has never been profaned 
by French violence, struck me with a mingled sensation 
of reverence and satisfaction. Hence we proceeded 
into the world again ; and at the custom-house, a solid, 
handsome, though not architgeturally beautiful build- 
ing, were present at the examination of out trunks, 
Which was performed with great civility by an officer 
who was well acquainted withthe English, French, and 
‘Italian, languages. He inspected all my books, one of 
which was the common prayer; he read the title-page 
@loud and returned it to me. The bustle of business int’ 
the custom-house is very great ; and the strictness with 


__™ A very happy expression of Swinburne in his Sicilian Tour, to 
express the broken pediments, mangled entablatures, and rustica. 
fed pilasters, of the Italian churches. Borrimini may be considered 
43 the most successful master in the art of crimping. 
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which the bageage of travellers is generally examine 
has been much complaixed of. In the evening we visitec 
the theatre: as it begins as, early as_ five. o "clock, the 
Spanish comedy was over w hen we arrived; but we 
were in time for the ballet. The theatre is net yer 
large: itis tolerably well constructed ; but though 
in the ex treme, is miserably deficient’ in décorations 
It lias three tiers of boxes and a gallery; a plain white 
_curtain, festooned on a yellow ground ; the stage boxes, 
have pilasters ador ned with brown ‘arabesks; in the 
centre of the house js suspended a mean lamp; but the, 
neral efiect, from ifs extreme neatness. and cleanlis, 
ness, is not unpleasing. The exterior bears the date 
of 1776. We. were best entertamed with the ballét, 
Matilda di Oxsino, a bustling Spanish. story... 'E he, 
scenery was new, well managed, and appropriate ;, the 
palace-view was better executed tham any scene I have 
witnessed since T leit Paris; the landscapes but indif, 
ferently. . The dancers are ail. Italians;, but the whole 
was conducted without extravagance or absurdity, after, 
the French taste... We had only the gusto Italiano for, 
five minutes at ihe end, wien three twirling buitoes with: 
white breeches made theirappearance. . Fhe good tast ey 
which prevails in this department.is owing to, the first, 
female dancer, La Perron, who received her education, 
at Paris; she has consider: able merit, and the es. | 
are respectable. The orchestra is rather scanty. The! 
house was by no means fg; the company. in the. boxes, 
were neatly. dressed, ah ate audience Ip general quiet 
and well behaved: ‘the whole performance. was sa. | 
at eight o'clock. . + emey ool 
May 2 25, We began to think of preparing £ ty “our jourey 
ney to Valentia; and for this purpose called upon Mom 
to whom we had letters of introduction, to ask.his adwice 
He received us with the greatest kindness: and sent, for, 
the master of the mules to his house, that we might are 
range fairty with hin in dis "presence. -. We were astd= | 
nished to find that it would cost us for the five nde, 
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“requisite to carry us to Valentia by Montserrat (where 
“we proposed stopping a day), eighty-five dollars. The 
mule master informed as that weshould be nine days on 
the road to Valentia, includmg the day to bespent on the 
“mou nfam; and that we must pay him eight days fer his 
turn. The plan was not altogether comfortable, and 
“we considered the os ge too ex0r age to be Penh 
owith 
~The king’s visit to Barcelona last year, (1802,) when 
ithe double marriage ‘took place, is still the subject of 
conversation, T he grandest scene on this occasion was, 
the three nights’ procession representing the blessings of 
“peace, and “the ancient trium phi -of Spanish history, 
"particularly t the eastern es <peditions of the Catalans and 
SAY ragonese in the fourteenth century. ‘The dresses are 
Said to have been very splendid; but hidging by the 
“prints which are now sold, not much taste was dis-- 
“played in the machines and decorations made use of in 
“this festival. To discharge the expense, the town was 
Jaid under a contribution : an English mercnant told 
*us that his share ameunte ed to seventy pounds, The 
“King was a month on his road from Madrid, through 
Sarago ssa, and his retinue was like an amy upwards 
Sof eighty thousand persons, exclusive of f the inhabitants 
‘ofthe city, were collected; and the Catalans felt a 
“generous pride m observing that no accident or ¢ quarrel 
occurred, and no life was lost, notwithstanding the en- 
“tmhity subsisting between them, and the Spaniards. This 
-emmnity is earried to sucha height, that when it was 
“Proposed to sitike a medal in honour of the king’s visit, 
“the academy of arts of St. Fernando, at Madrid, were 
tequested to superintend the execution; but this. body, 
actuated by a most illiberal and unworthy spirit, en- 
“deavoured to excuse themselves, and made gee pos- 
sible delay: which so enraged the Catalans, that they 
withdrew the business from their hands, and entrusted 
‘it to their own academy. "Phe medal was proc iuced 
in a month, and remains a record rather of their loyal 
geal, than of their ability in the tine arts, The Prince 
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of the Peace appeared here in greater state than the 
ing himself: he was lodged in the Palace of Com 
merce, and had a guard of honour daily mounted be- 
fore his door. | 

We were surprised to find the bishop’s palace not 
more considerable than most of the better sort of 
houses in the town, ‘The present prelate is much es 
teemed, and we heard fromi the English residents here: 
avery favourable character of the Spanish hierarchy. 
We observed among the middle and lower orders of 
people all that attention to religion which we expected, 
The booksellers’ shops have an enormous proportion of 
theological literature: hardly any door is without a. 
print of the Virgin,or some saint; and it is a commomti 
custom here to bow to a church in passing, when the 
bell is tolling. a 

About half-past one we walked to the maison de plais 
sance of Mr. ——-—, who had invited us to dinner: it. 
was about two miles from the city. The whole sur- 
rounding country was sprinkled over with little boxes, 
generally consisting of a kitchen below, and above stairs 
a dining-room, a bed-room or two, and an open af- 
cade: principally places for retirement and relaxation,, 
but hardly any of them large enough for récelving a 
family. In our way to Mr- ——’s, we passed an ugly 
painted house, with four towers ending in short spires, 
built by a viceroy of Peru, who sent the plan over from) 
that country; and it is said to bea specimen of the 
Peruvian style of architecture: nothing can be more 
frightful, and it appears very small for an officer holds 
ing so high-and lucrative a post. It stands close to the 
road, and is merely surrounded by a little garden. 

After dinner we returned to Barcelona, which from 
the country has a pretty appearance, by a road bound-: 
ed on each side by a hedge of lofty aloes. We were. 
in time for the ballet, and the second act of the opera : 
which is performed twice a week by a company of 
Italians, at the theatre already described, which: is in- 
deed the only one in the city: it was executed in avery 
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creditable style, and the first female ed édnsidbrable 
vocal powers. ‘The house was extremely crow ded. 
We visited the academy of arts, instituted im the palace 
of commerce, and supperted in the most magnificent 
inanner by the mercliants of Barcelona. We were con- 
dacted through a long suite of apartments, in which 
seven hundred boys were employed in copying and de- 
Signing: some of them, who el a superior talents, 
@re sent to Rome, and to the acad lemy of St. Fernando 
at Madrid; the others are employed in different w ays, 
by the merchants and manufacturers. The rooms are 
jargé and commodious ; and are furnished with casts of 
Heeb rated statues, ark every proper apparatus. We 
observed a few drawings of considerable merit, produ- 
ced by the scholars: but the grand picture betore us of 
liberality and industry, amply rewarded our visit: and 
was the more striking to us, from having of late been 
continually accustomed to lament the traces of neglect 
and decay, so visibly urpressed on every similar insti- 
‘ote in the impoverished cities of Maly. 

“May. 26. The oe of Monjoich, which lies to 
the soutlrof the city, is rene arkably strong, particularly 
“on the side towards iy ees but it is believed that the 
‘principal object of the government in building it, was 
‘to keep the free spirit of the Catalans in subjeotion, by 
‘commanding the chief town of the principality: it 
“would require three thousand men to deiend rt against 
“an enemy. The view of the city from the walls of the 
“fortress 1s very complete. I cannot by any means al- 
Aow that it contains a hundred and fifty thousand in- 
“habitants s two-thirds of that mumber accords better 
“with its general: ota ge and even then perhaps the 
famount would be over-rated. © There is nothing of mag- 
‘nificence in this prospect; any one who can Imagine’a 

etty white town, with a few ugly steeples rising ont of 

it, backed by a range of hills, which are sprinkled over 

\witlh little pleasure-horses,. will have an accurate idea 

of the ceneral view of Barcelona. ~ "Phe prosvect from 

Monjoich towards the south, is a fine plan, 1ight ” 
* 92 BS 
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yond description, through which the Llobregat flows 
into the sea, which it discolours to a great distance, 
This plain is terminated by hills; and through an 
opening of these Montserrat is plainly discovered. The 
west side of the fortress is bounded by the sea, which 
washes the foot of the precipice on which it stands. Inde. 
scendiag Monjoich,while we were meditating on its name, 
we observed a stone by the road-side, which had the re- 
mains of an Hebrew inscription; but I could neither lea 
its history, nor that of the mountain. At the inn, we 
found the master of the mules; with whom we agreed 
for two good beasts and an attendant, to carry us ta 
Montserrat on the following day. We are to pay four 
dollars for going, and the same for returning, for two 
muies; and three dollars a-day for the time we choose 
to remain there. | 

The cannon-foundry at Barcelona is a magnificent 
establishment; and as the workmen are kept constantly, 
in employ, the store of artillery must be immense. An 
officer of the engineers shewed us the furnace with the 
brass prepared which is to be melted to-morrow : and 
afterwards carried us into the workshop, where the 
operations of boring, scraping, polishing, and orna- 
menting the cannon, were going on with great alacrity. 
Another officer conducted us to the magazine of fire- 
arms, sutlicient for a hundred and fifty thousand men; 
all are well kept, and shutters are making to preserve 
them still more carefully. We were next shewn the de- 
partment where gun-carriages, artillery-carts, &c. aré 
manufactured : a considerable number of persons were 
preparing wood and iron for these purposes. This su- 
perb cannon-foyndry is inferior only to that of Seville. 
When the king was here, several cannon were east in 
his presence. We observed in the principal workshop, 
an image of the Virgin, placed in a conspicuous sta 101 
with candles before her; and the common sey 
St. Francis and St, Anthony pasted up on almost every 
part of the walls of the manufactory, =~ | 
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The palace of the Tribunal of Commerce has pre- 
cisely the appeatance of an English town-hall, or ses- 
sions-house of the last century: the architecture, con-~ 
sisting of a front of four hali-columns, and a pediment 
with the royal arms, is regular and neat, but perfectly 
insipid ; it is the chief -buiiding in Barceiona. In iis 
court are placed statnes of Neptune, and the four quar- 
ters of the world, which are greatly admired im tiis 
city: the first is awkward in the Gcsign, and indiffer- 
ently executed; the others are a most Indicrous con- 
firmation of what we heard yesterday, that no women 
are suffered to be studied as modeis in the academy of 
Barcelona. : 
» At six o’clock m the morning of the 27th of May, 
we mounted our mules, and set out on our eXCUrsion. 
We found the whole road enlivened by commerce and 
industry. The gardens which surround Barcelona are 
particularly striking ; nothing ean exceed their richness: 
and fertility. Ata considerable village where ile saaq- 
nufacture of lace is carried on, we passed the Llobre- 
grat by a solid and handsome bridge: the view wp and 
down the vale through which it glides, is rich and 
beautiful beyond description. . Here the road divides 
itself into two, leading to Zaragosa and Valentia ; we 
took the former, which brought us to the foot of the 
celebrated mountain; and we found it in tolerable or-_ 
der the whole way. ‘The cultivation and fertility of 
the country surprised and delighted me. The plain of 
Capra only surpasses it by its pendant vines, but hete 
the prospects pre infinitely more various; henrp,’ coin 
almost ready for the sickle, vineyards, olive-grovés, — 
mulberries, and hedges of aloes, form the priacipel 
objects in the view. The Llobregat shews itself here 
and there; hills -evered either with cuitivation, or with 
woods or dwarf pi es, bound the landscape to the right 
and. left; and Montserrat forms a grand back-ground 
for the picture. From the clearness of the atmosphere, 
it seemed but ata little distance, when it was twenty 
miles from us. The villages are remarkably clean: no 
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heaps of filth asin Italy and Provence, no crowds of 
beggars ; every one was employed, and the only.mode 
of begging’ which the children practised, is to’run cut 
of the gardens and’ offer Pht flowers. The ‘present 
gene, and the prospect’ of Montsertat, gave us a very 
delightful day. In‘a little village which we piled 
this merning, we’ bought some’ exéellent bread’ and 
tolerable wine for our breakfast. ito ets 

The approaeh io Martorel” is highly picturesqne ; 
‘especially when a turn of the road ‘discovers at once 
the town and river, the bridge, abd the arch of Han- 
nibal. “The learned have ‘doubts respecting the ‘origin. 
‘of this remnant of antiquity ; some attribute it'to Trajan + 
but the common people, with ‘their usual decision, have 
given it-the name of the Devil's Bridge. - We ‘found 
that it has been almost entirely renovated : 


it is very 
high; and consists of three pointed arches, a 


great, and 


‘two smaller ones... Thearch of Hannibal, as it is called, 
~stands on the side opposite the town: it 


“simple; being merely an arch of large cut stones without. 


is perfectly 


cement, and the rest consisting of irregular stones cés 
mented together. At an inn. at: Martorel we rested 


then pursued our journey through some groves of dwarf- 


pines, and a less’ cultivated. country, to the foot _of 
- Montserrat. Here we found a small village, where we 


reposed a moment before we ascended. The, aseent 
reminded me strongly of the Cornici coast road of the 
maritime Alps, .beiween Nice and ‘Genoa; though 
there was no part so bad as to induce, us to get off our 
mules and walk. ..The mountain, is fine on the side 


_ towards the seas but it is in.the style of the Derbyshire, 
. avd many other white rocks with. green brushwood 


which I have seen, though.on a much grander scale 


than any: of them... We were at first disappointed at 
not finding t covered with spiral cones, as ‘Thicknesse 
bad drawn it; but we “ wound our way” in silent cx- 
pectation ; here and there observing an. ancient stone 


. £088, whieh. proclaims the mountain to be a religions 
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sanctuary. At length on turning a corner we behold 
the convent situated ina recess among the rocks, which 
rise into cones above it. The building 1 Is very unworthy 
of its place and destination; it is too modern, and has 
more the air of a manufactory than an abbey : taking it, 
however, in a general view, it is an awful and picturesque 
retreat. We prepared our letters, and advanced to the 
gate: all was silent, except.the faintlv-heard Llobregat 
in the vale below ; the perpendicular rocks called our 
attenlion, and reminded us of some ancient castle with 


a hanging turret. The convent itself is a collection of . 


houses, like a town, We entered the gates about five 
e’clock; and observed a solitary monk, as if returning 


from his walk: I bowed respectfully to him, and pre-. 


sented my letters; he gave them back, coldly saying 
they were not for him. He entered the cloister; and 
-as I observed no one else, I followed him, and begged 
him to direct me where to find the gentleman to whom 


the letters were addressed: he grumbled a good deal in - 


Catalan, and seemed perfectly out of humour; when 
fortunalely a servant of the convent came up, took the 
letters, and conducted us to the chamber of father 3 
to whom one of them was an introduction, He received 


us civilly, and offered us wine and chocolate: he spoke | 


pretty good French, which he said he had learnt from 
tour bishops, who at the period of the revolution, escaped 
from the south of France into this asylum. . Almost the 
first inquiry which the monk made of us was, Whether 
we were aft waror not? After some conversation, he 
desired a servant to shew us an apartment; negro 
exceedingly that, on account of the feast of the Holy 
Ghost (Whit-Sunday), we should be very badly lodged; 
he promised to call us to-morrow at four, and ake us 
round the mountain. Our beds were what the monk 
had taught us to expect; butthe sheets were clean, and 
we were so fatigued that we did not complain of any 
little inconvenience. 
9sth, At four o’clock we were roused by a knocking 
at our door: father was ready to attend us; we 
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therefore | hasiily dressed ourselves, and followed him uF 7 


‘the mountain. He bad provided us with. long sticks, 


which we found not only useful, but necessary. The 


‘scene we beheld on leaving the convent gate was mage 
‘nificents; we were’ absolutely on a level with the Suny, 


and ihe’ whole’ vale bélow us was a vast sea oft 
white clouds.’ After ascending the hill a'little fariber,. 


‘a new and most remantic prospect broke upon us; we 


beheld at one view thirteen out of the fourteen eee | 
ages, and the convent in its rocky recess beneath. "The! 
hermitages aaa) above the convent have an ae 
more picturesque than can be well imagined 5 wht 
those of St: Jago, St. Juan, aud St. Oposse, seem to 


grow to the cones, and have a most extraordinary ap= | 


pearance: allof them, but particularly these last, seem 
inaccessible. The mountain rises perpendicularly, but 


nature has lett room for terraces: it has two crowns of 
‘cones or bol: sters 5 one immediately over the monastery, 


and the ‘other w heré the hermitages which I have just 


“Mentioned are situated, and to which we now proceeded, 


The first we gained was St. "Jago, the residence of a 


“hermit from Grenada: he prepared us a little chocolate, . 


which he thodght to be a very insufficient breakfast, not 
knowing the hospitable dispositions of the other hetmite 
This cottage, like all the others, ‘consisted of a little 


Chapel, a passage, a sitting-room, a study, a workshop, 
“and a kitchen: these apartments are of different sizes 
in different hermitages ; but the number of Fooms is 
always the same, exc«pt indeed that in some instances, 


the study ‘and the silting: room are in one, ‘His books: 
were, as ‘night bé expected, Ww ritings and lives of saints 


‘the Mistiea Coudad di Dios, 1 observed in all. The 
“workshop is for making crosses to employ time, and to 


give to pilgrims, 
We now proceeded to St: Catherine, which is situated 


below ;' and then mounted to St. Inan and St. Onosse,_ 


which grow together on the side.of a cone: in the fora 
mer is preserved a bone of John the Baptist, which is 
theonly relic to be found among ¢ the hermilages,5 We 
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now ascended still higher, to. St. Madeline, where we 
were refreshed-with some wine and bread, . Above 
this is the highest accessible peak of this part of the 
mountain, Weclimbed te it; and, after enjoying the: 
extensive prospect, returned tothe cell of St. Madeline: 
then descending a flight of steps between two cones, 
called Jacob’s Ladder, we came into the valley which 
runs along the summut of the niountain; this is a perfect. 
shrubbery, and the cones are even here in the most 
grotesque shapes. ‘The southern crown. 1s called. the. 
organ, from us resemblance.to.a number of pipes, The 
day was particularly warm ; and notwithstanding the 
prodigious height, we were scarcely once refreshed b 
a breath’of air during our-whole walk, At the end of 
this. valiey, an an. eminence, : stands the hermitage of 
St.. Jerome; which, is the. most remote and highest of 
them all: it is not at present inhabited, but a young man 
is in training for that purpose, Wear this is the most 
lofty station of the whole mountain: on-jt stands a lite, 
chapel. dedicated to the Virgin, and the care of which 
devolves to the hermit of St. Jerome ; it has lately been 
blasted by lightning, which did not fail to remind us of 
the exclamation of Lucretius. After much fatigue we 
seated ourselves on this loity pinnacle, and surveyed, 
the country round... We are here.almost too high to 
gee the traces of-cullivation, so thal the whole proviuee, 
has the appearance of a hilly desert: indeed, the land is 
not fertilesexceptin the vale through which the Llobregat: 
flows ; but the vast industry of the inhabitants has done 
everything that is possible, . A stranger is ‘principally 
struck -by the want of towns, especially in that pare 
towards ‘the, Pyrennees. The real character of the 
country, when viewed from a moderate height, 1s hilly, 
and a‘great part of it cultivated’; .but patches of barren 
Jands, and -woods ofvolives and pines, are every where, 
visible. The.winding of the Llobregat, and the grand 
outline of the snowy.Pyrennees are the distinguishing 
features of the prospect. | 
"Barcelona is eoncealed by the interv@ tion of a ingune 
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iain, The largest town we see is Manrerar, on the! 
road to Laragona. Thicknesse is wrong in supposing 
that any part of Valentia can be discovered from this. 
height; since it is a flat country, and lies behind the. 
hills of Catalonia.. Majorca and Minorca are often. 
discerned from the convent at sun-set. 

The Pyrennees are neither so lofty nor so irregular 
as I had expecied: they bear a considerable resemblance 
to the coast of Corsica, which I have lately seen. Just 
below the eminence on which we stand, is the northerm 
exiremity of the rock; perfeetly inaccessible, and ap- 
pearing as if sawn asiinder in many parts. We descended’ 
once more into the mountain valley, and then climbed’ 
to the hermitaye of St. Antonio, the smallest of thenr 
all; we were refreshed here by an omelet, and our 
guide rested himself while the hermit conducted us to 4 
spot where the ccho is heard four times; the approach 
is difficult and dangerous; but we arrived at it, and 
called to many of our friends, whose names were four. 
times re-echoed among the rugged peaks of the moun- 
tain, Having rejoined the monk at the door of the 
hermitage, we descended towards St. Trinidad, where 
. we were to dine. We first, however, visited St, Sale 
vador; and were shewn.a rent in the reck, which the 
Benedictine informed us was supposed to have been! 
caused by the convulsion of nature at the passion of 
Christ, but that this was by no means certain. “St, 
Cyril, of Alexandria,” he gravely proceeded, “describes 
the ravages of this convulsion; and mentions that they 
were traced in his day, both.in Italy and Catalonia,” 
f told him that I had seen the rent rock of Terracina. 

We arrived at St. Trinidad at three o’clock, bein 
warm and fatigued: this is the largest of the hermitages, 
and was built originally for a pleasure-house for the 
convent; it has two stories, is placed at a commanding 
extremity of the rock, and has a pretty green inelosur@ 
behind it. The hermit had prepared us a handsom@ 
repast, though he had been restrained by its being @ 
fasi-day: he set before us salt Ash, an olio of rice, ax 
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dffielet, some tunny, anda Datch cheese: and Waited 
on us while we were at table. We rested ourselves 
‘here for two hours, and then proceeded to tlie rest of the 
heritages, The first we came to was St. Benito, 
where the mountain-vicar lives: he was the only recluse 
whose beard Was shaved. Afterwards we walked to 
Sf. Helena and St. Demas; and at length to St, Ann, 


which was the last object of our peregrination. The | 


situation of this béing more centrical than the others, it 
is the church to which the hermits descend twice 4 week 
to be confessed, and receive the sacrament from the 
mountain-vicdar. e now came down a very steep 
stair-case into the convent garden; and at seven o'clock 
entered, perfectly tired, the room of our friendly guide, 
“This day’s expedition was as romantic as the lahey 
could wish, and curiosity was entirely satisfied; but 
still the spectacle with which, at a distance, my ima~ 
gination hds frequently been delighted, excited yer 
diffetent ‘sensations when I was obliged to conieniplate 
the reality. If enthusiasts are to be pitied, how much 
more so all they who, without being so, are condemned 
16 lead the iife of enthusiasts? “The hermits of Mont 
sérrat, are probably quiet men who, upon the whole, 
consider this mode of passing their existence preferable 
t6 active industry. In my walk round the mountain 
this morning, I did not surprise one of them at his books, 
or at his prayers. [saw many of them happy ib being 
able to sriatch a short cofiversation with the labourer 
who was digging their garden: they all laughed and 
talked with father —==+, inquiring eagerly whether j¢ 
was peace or war; and followed us to the very verge 
of their prescribed limits, to catch the last words of our 
conductor, Their gatden indeed must be their plea- 
santest occupation. What delight can ignorant men 
have in books? dad such books! None of them are 
ptiests except the mountain-vicar, and one who lives in 
ah hermitage (which we did not see) where the sacred 
iunage was discovered. Provisions are carried to them 
Vor. XXVI. ed 
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twice a week, but on all great festivals they descend te 
the convent. 
The sensations which these men inspired, partook 
infinitely more of pity than romance ; and the.conver- 
sations which I had with father , did not at all tend 
to improve my opinion of these holy retreats. | He 
united to great kindness and simplicity a considerable 
store of reading, all the credulity of the tenth century, 
and a great deal of its bigotry. His reading had been 
that of a Spanish sucant (indeed I had been introduced — 
to him in that character): he had perused a great num- 
ker of historical works, the outlines of philosophy, very. 
few of the classics, and ean enormous number of eccle- 
siastical legends; of the latter he firmly believed every 
thing, though on other subjects he appeared sufficiently 
enlightened. He entertained enthusiastic hopes of the 
triumph of the Roman catholic religion: which, he said, 
was daily spreading in South and North. America; and 
that the new Emperor of China had given permission 
to the Spanish clergy of the Philippine Isles to preach 
the gospel there ; that the Grand Seignior had agreed 
to the institution of a Latin.bishop of Smyrna; and he 
did not fail to hint, with a significant nod, that we had 
a catholic connection in England, and that a clever king 
could do what he pleased with his parliament. He 
assured me that by the zeal of the jesuits, and latterl 
of the capuchins, the king of Spain had thirty millions 
of subjects in America. He complained bitterly against 
the king’s ministers ; who, he said, oppressed the clergy 
in every possible way: the mendicant orders were no 
longer permitted to send their letters free; and he 
maintained, that the king took forty per cent. from all 
ecclesiastical benefices. He heard with indifference, 
perhaps with contempt, my favourable report of the 
state of religion in England ; and soon after tock an 
opportunity of venting his anger at the Reformation, in 7 
a great many obvious reflections on the character of 
Henry the Eighth. He was more acquainted with the 
political state of Europe than I expected; but though 
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he could talk upon most subjects, the mouk shone out in 
all; yet the mildness and simplicity of his manners were 

very pleasing. He related to me ina serious and im- 
pressive manner, the history of the sacred image which 
was found in a cave at Montserrat in the ninth century 5 
and the workmanship was, as usual, recognised to be. 
that of St. Luke.* It was carried towards Zaragossa, 
but at Manrezor it became immoveable: a sign which 
was readily understood by the clergy ; who carried the 
figure back again to the mountain, which was imme- 
diately given them, and a ¢onvent endowed on it by 
the count of Barcelona. He mentioned, with great 
pleasure, the respect in which the Spanish bishops were 
_ held, and. their indefatigable residence. ‘‘ One bishop,” 
suid he, *‘of Galicia,t who has the see of Orense, is 


* The famous Lady of Loretto, and many other Madonas painted 
or sculptured, claim St. Luke for their author; andindeed so high - 
is his reputation as an artist in Italy, that several; even of the best 
masters, have represented him with an easel before him. ‘Lhe idea, 
however, is founded ona very accountable mistake. The rage for 
relics and church-decogations which succeeded the establishmenc 
of Christianity by Constantine, gave employment toa number of 
artists, among whom one Lucas of Constantinople was the most 
eminent ; it is even said that he obtained the appellation of saint 
from only the edifying use which he made of his talents. In 
process of time, when his works had acquired the rust of antiquity, 
they were naturally mistaken by ignorance and credulity for the 
works of the evangelist, and as such, in the eighth century, many 
of them were carefully transported from Greece into Italy, to avoid. 
the fury of the iconoclests. It is needless to add, that imposition 
took advantage of this error, and has attached the name of St. Luke 
to almost every remains of religious painting or sculpture of the 
early ages. ; 

+ This bishop was Don Pedro de Quevedo y Quintano; from 
what I could learn respecting the miracles attributed to this prelate, 
J believe that they are all, (according to Paley’s expression) of the 
ten tav ve kind, and consist in recovering sicle persons from danger- 
ous illnesses by means of prayer and intercession—-in this the 
bishop may be equaliy deceived with his flock, which is most 
probable, since‘ understand he is a man of the greatest piety, and 
_ totally given up to the affairs of religion. His palace at Orense is 
a perfect picture @f the simplicity of the early chyrch. He pasacs 
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the most holy of them all: it is reported that he has 
performed miracles, and indeed I believe it; for I re« 
member him when I was at college at Salamanca, and 
he was then already a saint!” JI could not have cons 
ceived that 8o much ancient prejudice and modern know« 
Jedge could have united in one mind; but this is the 
effect of the inquisition, which still selects and regulates 
the Ierature of Spain.* . Among the stories with which 
the monk amused me during my stay at Montserrat, 
one was very remarkable; and it is interesting as it 
relates to the Prince of the Peace. When the court 
were at Barcelona, the king, accompanied by this 
upstart minister, made a visit to the convent, the memes 
bers of which went out to receive him with due respect 3 
but an uncle of the Prince of the Peace, who was. one 
of the most ancient and venerable of the fraternily, to 
mark the abhorrence in which he held the profligacy of 
his nephew, instead of joining the procession, retired 
into a remote part of the mountain, and continued there 
till the royal party had: left the convent. 

As we returned from father ——’s chamber to ou 
lodgings, we found the -yard and the cloisters of the 
monas ery full of peasants, who had arrived to celebrate 
the feast of the Holy Ghost in this sanctuary. They 
were all in their boliday apparel, and seemed to consider 
it a great festival: some had brought their own pro. 
visions ; others purchased them at a shop which was 
instituted for the purpose in the abbey, and made litle 
fires to cook them. At night they. made their beds all 
ee e 


his time in the active duties of his office, always dines alone, and 
during his meal hears the scriptures read to him by a deacon. He 
resides constently on his diocese, where he enjoys so high a repu- 
tation, that he is certain of being ranked among, their saints atter 
his death. Be . 

* Papers are published from time to time by the inquisition, 
containing new lists of prohibited books, which are pasted against 
every church door throughout the kingdom 3 the last came out in 
March, 1801. I carried away one of them, by which I afterwards 
discovered, from an inscription at the bottom of ity that 1 had. 


incyrred the penalty of the greater excommupicatiou. 
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ound the cloister, which served also as a stable fo 
their mules. ; 
Whit-Sunday, 29th. We were awakened early this 
morning by the bustle of visitors assembled from the 
neighbouring country, At seven we breakfasted in the 
cell of father He told us that we were too late 
for an office, which had been sung at four o’clock that 
day by the choristers; but at hali-past eight the bro- 
therhood will sing iAzrds. At this hour we attended in 
the church, which the monk told as was respected as 
much as any in Christendom, even those at Rome. Je 
isa dismal building of the age of Philip II. ornamented 
with flowers richly gilt. The choir is a raised gallery 
above the door; and the precincts of the altar are 


divided from the nave by a high iron grating. A vast’ 


number of silver lamps, given and maintained by the 
piety of individuals, are suspended within this enclosure, 
Above the altar the celebrated sacred image glittered in 
allits‘finery, Thirds were sung, accompanied by the 
-organ; after which the monks descended, and made a 
procession, singing, round the cloister, Upon their 
-return to the church, high mass was chanted ; the organ, 
and a band of fiddles, bassoons, &c. alternately accom. 


— 


panied, and a more lively selection of opera music was | 


probably never heard. During this the people seemed 
to be engaged in private prayer: those that knelt had 
their eyes fixed on the Virgin, and were evidently in 
earnest supplication. After the hermits had received 
the communion, the high mass was finished; sirzhs were 
immediately sung, and the whole business of the morning 
was over about. hal/-past eleven. Upon leaving the 
charch, a general confusion took place to prepare din- 
her; and it was not without considerable exertion that 
the day did not turn out to us a perfect fast. At half 
past four o’clock we rejoined father in the sacristy 
and here he shewed us the treasures of the convent, 
which is now the richest inthe world, The chief relics 
‘are, a bone of John the Baptist; some wood of the 
-eross; two thorns from noe crown, one of which 
913 3 
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had its point bloody; the bodies of several African) 
bishops, who fled from the Vandals into Sardinia, &c,: 

- The treasury contains a vast number of diamonds and} 
precious stones, formed into the most tasteless ornaments, 
The large crown of the Virgin is the richest and ugliest: 
of them all. A good cameo of Medusa’s head, and a, 
large opal, have been attempted to be purchased by: 
many English travellers, ‘These are kept ina passage’ 
Jeading to the sacristy, to which any one may have ac-. 
cess; and a very common lock and key is their only 
protection except the Virgin, who, our conductor told, 
us loudly before the people, was the surest safeguard, 
When we had seen these he led us up a narrow stairs 
case into three little oratories: that in the middle has a. 
door which opens into the niche where Nostra Senora, 
di Montserrat isplaced. After a curtain had been drops 
ped between the lady and the church, and two or-three 
candles lighted, we were permitted to approach the 
venerable image. The wood of which i} is made, is 
perfectly black frem age. The countenances of the m0-= 
ther and the clild are without meaning; but- the CX= 
pression is not, as I have seen it in some objects of de. 
votion, absurd or ridiculous. The crown of the Virgin 
3s superb, but in the most barborous taste: it was made 
by a monk at Lima, and is studded all over with large’ 
emeralds. The image is about six feethigh. Father 
-+—— told us it was not presumed to know of what 
wood it is made; and gravely added, thata painter who 
wished to give acolour to its African visage, was ins 
stantly struck -blind for his audacity. As we were 
walking in the convent garden this afternoon, whence 
Father - pointed out to us aroad by which we 
might reiurn to Barcelona, I resolved, before I parted 
with g man so well versed in catholic history and cere- 


monies, to enquire of him of the days of indulgence 
granted by his church. He told me that it was the usage 
of the primitive church, to impose a penance of a cers 
tain number of days, months, and years, upon those wh 

were guilty of what are denominated mortal sins ; such 
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vas adultery, murder, sacrileze, &c. but when the delin- 
quent manifested a great feeling of penitence, the term 
of.,his penance .was abridged a “cenian number of days, 
which were called days of indulgence, These penances 
were institated to wipe off the offences in this world, 
which musi otherwise be expiated in purgatory. At 
present the church has left off inflicting such punish~ 
ments, and in consequence sinners are referred to a fu- 
‘ture state for their sufferings ; but the Pope, to whom the 
keys of heaven and hell are given, possesses the same 
power to abridge the term of penance :n the next as he 
has in the present world, which priviiege he still exer- 
cises, and upon certain conditions (such as coniession 
and penitence) delivers to sinners inauigencies both li- 
*mited and plenary; but the Pope only can conier to 
churches the power of granting pienary tndulgencies,” 
Bishops may grant forty,* and a eenene eiphty days ; 
but several prelates may subscribe their quotas, and 
make up an inviting number, as we see in the common 
paper pasted on almost every door in Catalonia: ‘‘ Ave 
Maria potissiina sin pececato concebida,” with the pro- 
mise that whoever devoutly repeats these words gains 
one thousand two hundred and sixty days of indulgence. 
Any one who visits the church of Montserrat once in.a 
year, Is confessed, and receives absolution, gains a ple- 


* There is evidence of this custom in St. George’s chapel at 
Windsor. A missal was formerly placed in one of the arches of 
the nave, which étill retains the following inscription in Gothic 
characters: Who lyde this Booke here? The Reverened Fa- 
der in God, Richard Beauchamp, . bishop of this diocess of Sarys~ 
bury. And wherefore? ‘To this intent, that preests and ministers 
of Goddis church may here have the occupation thereof, saying 
divine service ; and for all other that lysten to sey thereby the de 
votyon, as heth he any spiritual nedg : yet as moche as our Lord 
lyst to reward him his good intent, praying every man whose dute 
or devotyon is eased by this booke, they will say for him thys com- 
mune oryson, Domine Jesu Christe, knelyng in the presence of 

this holy crosse ; for the wyche the reverend fader in God above- 
seyd hath erated’ of the tresure of the church to every man’40 

~dayys of pardon.” © Richard ne snsens lived ip the i i of Eds 
ward IV. 
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nary inculgence. Such is the explanation which I res) 
ceived of these frequent inscriptions, “ Indulgenza ples. 
naria, quotidiana toties quoties,” which had so often ex- 
cited niy curiosity in Italy. After taking leave of 
Father , with every expression and feeling of | 
gratitude, we returned to our apartment. In our way 
thither we observed the holiday-peasantry eagerly em- 
ployed in purchasing ribbands, crosses, rosaries, and 
rings, from a shop in the convent; and we have since 
scarcely seen a Common man or woman without some 
such amulet, particularly the rings. 

The monastery of Montserrat was founded, as I have 


before mentioned, in the ninth century, by the count of | 


Barcelona; it is of the Benedictine order, which has been 
reformed into many different congregations. This is” 
the congregation of Valladolid. The convent consists 
of eighty monks, all priests, who have thirty converts, or 
lay-brothers, to wait upon them. The choristers form a 
third, and the hermits a fourth, division of the body. 
Each monk has three or four rooms, from the windows 


of which the view of the rocks and the Llobregat is as_ 


deligisttul as possible. A new abbot is chosen every 
four years. ‘Their offices are as follow: at twelve at 
night they sing matins, and immediately after lauds » 


at six prime, afterwards chapter ; at nine tiers ; after this — 
grand mass, and immediately séxths. They dine about 


eleven. Upon leaving the refectory they proceed to 


nowes ; vespers at half past two ; and complin in summer 


at five; in winter earlier. - After complin, silence is to 


be observed. They retire to bed about eight. Their 


library, though considerable, is, notwithstanding, one of 
the worst collections that.I ever saw. Spanish divinity | 
without end. The only English book that I observed 
was Anglia Sacra, by Wharton: the humanity class very 


‘scanty. In the evening the'visitors and pilgrims became 


very jovial, singing and dancing with great glee; some, 
were excessively drunk;. but what surprised me still 


more, was a party of tradesman frem Barcelona, whe 


I 
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kept me awake half the night by roaring out deep nasal 
tones in imitation of the monks singing at Mass, 

May 30. We wished to continue our route this’ 
morning at four, but the convent gates were not opened 
till six. A vast crowd of peasants departed with us, 
eatrying boughs of the trees which grow on the moun- 
tains; others remained to keep up the festival, Our 
guide decorated his fingers with rings bought in the 
convent. We descended by a steep and dangerous 
road, which obliged us to walk the greater part al the 
way to Monestrol, a village at the base of the mountain, 
belonging to the convent: its original name was Mon- 
strulum, from some small religious edifice which formerly 
existed there. At present it ie a church with ten resi- « 
denilary priests—an enormous number for so insignificant 
atown: it took us three quarters ofan hour to arrive 
here. We passed the Llobregat, and proceeded by an 
irregular pathway towards Vacarisas: we preferred this 
return, that we might, 1n a general view, see the inter- 
. esting face of the mountain w rick Thicknesse has repree 
sented ; but our observations did not at all ity to con~ 
firm Gis accuracy. Instead of the dark effect which he 
has given it, Montserrat appears perfectly white; and the | 
rocks which are more like bolsters than spires, are made 
too spiting and pointed in his print. 

Montserrat has three sides; that towards Barcelona 
{the north-east) is bold and rugged, but by no means 
extraordinary 3 ; the face it presents on the west side, to- 
wards Vacarisas, is more striking. The mountain here 
appears to have been built up perpendicularly, and to 
have received from the hand of nature two crowns of 
cones and bolsters; other fantastic pinnacies arise in 
other parts, but these two form the prominent features, 
Between them the mountain retires, and leaves a con- 
venient sheltered recess for the monastry, a little more | 
than half way up its side. In this view also the greater 
number of the hermitages are seen; they are all de- 
fended by their situation from the north wind. | The rock 
is white, composed of myriads of pebbles and small 
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stones, apparently cemented together; every side of it 
appears dignified, and embellished with shrubs. It 
stands alone in a hilly ee ; and attracts the eyes as 
well as the devotion of the seamen of Barcelona, and the 
whole province of Catalonia. The most stnpendous 
prospect, however, which this mountain exhibits, is on 
the road to Villafranca, lis extraordinary length, and. 
magnificent irregularity, are there seen with every pos- 
sible advantage, and the most imposing effect. Its 
height is probably not much more than two thousand 
feet, but it appears lofiier from the low hills by which it 
is surrounded, At a peasant’s house (for we passed 
Vacarisas to the left) we obtained some tolerable bread 
and wine; which, with the addition of two excellent 
omelets, gave us the unexpected pleasure of a good 
breakfast. The heat now began to be excessive; so 
that while we were almost melted, we shuddered at 
the prospect of the southern provinces. The land is 
almost every where cultivated in corn and vines; but 
though it is by no means fertile, the groves of dwark 
pines seem to be the only interruption to the labours of 
the peasan!. The vines are at present short, and without 
support; the precision of their arrangement, and the tens 
der green colour of their leaves, render them a pretty 
object i in the landscape. We pursued our track through 
several clean white villages, without beggars, to Tarase 
sa, where we were glad to refresh and repose ourselves 
during the heat of mid-day. The peasants of Catalonia 
have a curious mode of drinking: the wine-bottles are 
made somewhat in the form of a tea-pot ; by means of a 
tube they spout the wine into their mouths at a little 
distance, and are very adroit in this clean custom. I 
have seen half a dozen peasants at dinner, who have 
handed round the bottle during the whole meal without 
once touching the spout with heir lips; s the water-ves- 
sels are made for the same practice.. This mode of 
drinking is ancient and classical, as may be seen in the 
frescoes of Herculaneum. | 
From Tarassa we continued our route to’ Savandellf 
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resting an hour by the way : these are rather neat towns, 
and contain cloth manufactories, It being holiday time, 
we met a vast many peasants on the road.i in their, best. 
clothes; and we had fresh occasion to admire this fine 
race eS clean and industrious people. We passed a 
mountain covered with white goats and sheep: the 
latter are most of them black, with small horns, and their 
appearance is very lean and scraggy. After riding 
through the lively village of St. Andreol, we found our- 
selves in the fertile and populous vicinity of Barcelona. 
The city, backed by Monjoich, has a preity look on this. 
side; and though it was impossible for us, whose eyes 
had been so lately feasted with the charms of Naples 
and. Genoa, to be struck with the villas of Barcelona, 
yet returning from ‘monastic solitude, they delighted us 
extremely. We hastened lest we should be too iate for 
the gates, which are always shut at eight o’clock. 

_, Our journey to-day has been at least, forty miles, and 

a bad road; but Learnestly advise any traveller who 
wishes to be pleased .and surprised by Montserrat, to 
prefer it to the other (through Martorel): by this means 
he will receive his first impression from a most interest- 
_ing general view of the mountain, and his curiosity will 
thus be sharpened instead of checked, It is ten 
miles further, and the road is worse; but it is all to ‘be 
done in a day. 

We found the Rambla (the apices of Barcelona) 
crowded by all the middle orders of the citizens; men, 
women, priests, and monks. It was the double holiday 
of Whit-Monday, and Saint Renpands. After the opera, 
about thirty carriages moved in procession: they were 
generally shabby, both as to the vehicle and the eqghis 
page: and many were of the ancient square form. . The 
_ general’s (which was preceded by two dragoons) and 
that of the governor, were in the Parisian fashion: the 
harness of both was handsome, and decorated with sil- 
ver; the latter had plumes on the horses heads, 

May 3ist. Being determined to set out at all events 
for Valentia to-morrow, we sent for a master muleteer, 
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and agreed with him for two volantes, which were td 
perform the journey in sevendays. The distance is fifty= 
five leagues, about two hundred and twenty miles ; and’ 
we are to pay twenty-four dollars for each carriage. 
On our calling at the banker’s, he presented us with thé 
king’s declaration of war, dated the 16th. Though pre. 
pared to expect such an event, yet We were a little con 
founded ; but it still more increased our anxiety to set out 
for Madrid. 
We left Barcelona about seven in the morning of thé 
Istof June; and, at the gates, were fobliged, as usual, 
to fee the custom-house officers. The neat and fertile 
gardens, and the rich vale ef Llobregat, attracted ag” 
much admiration as our former journey to Monsterrat. 
The hedges of fine lofty aloes, which ate seen in every 
cultivated patt of Catalonia, are, perhaps, one of ils 
most rerzarkable features. Soon after we passed the 
Llobregat, which is almost dried up, we'came into a 
dulf country of bills, covered with dwarfpines. At 
twelve o’clock we arrived at a venta, not very dirty, ~ 
where we remained till three, during the heat of the. 
day: here we procured some omelets and wine. Aiter 
dinner the same uninteresting landscape accompanied 
us for the greater part of the way ; the road however 1s. 
excellent, raised and bricked'up at the sides. In oné 
place an attempt has been made to throw a bridge, 
with two ranges of arches, across a small valley, to. 
shorten the route; but it has failed from want of skill 
in the architect. Near it is building a country-seat for 
a rich citizen of Barcelona, which I mention, as itis a 
novelty and’a curiosity in Spain to see a villa really in 
the country. Cultivation began to shew iiself here and 
there. Towards the evening at length the rich and 
picturesque plain of  Villafranca opened on us, and~ 
closed the prospects of the day. It is an irregular piece 
of ground, generally clothed with vineyards, barley, 
hemp, &c. but not entirely cultivated, having pine- 
groves, which intersect the fields in different parts, and 
add infinitely to the beautiful variety of the scene, The 
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great object, however, which attracts and absorbs all 
our attention; is the fine blue spiral mass of Montsertat. 
I had no idea of its length, and of its magnificent irre- 
gularity, till this view was set before me; it is more 
‘striking and surprising than any thing I ever beheld. 

We arrived, about eight o’clock, at a good posada 
in Villafranca, which is kept by an Italian, having per- 
formed only seven leagues (twenty-eight miles) in the 
whole day’s journey. We visited the cathedral ; but 
it was too dark to examine the interior, Externally, it 
has the air of a large country church; plain, with but- 
tresses, a tower, anda short spire. ‘The town is neat, 
and contains many shops; the houses are of plaster, well 
white-washed. We supped in company with several 
other travellers, who were all eager for our news con- 
cerning the war. The repast was a perfect banquet, 
and gave a deceitful specimen of the fare of Spanish 
inns ; and as this was unique, I will msert an account 
of it. The company were eight in number: our first 
course consisted of fish, stewed beef, and stewed pi- 
geons; the second a leg and loin of a kid, sallad, three 
chickens, peas, and burnt cream ; for our share of this 
and our beds, &c. we were only charged three pesettas 
(thirty-pence) each. A curious affray took place after 
supper. As the muleteers and the females of thé inn 
were familiarly conversing ina balcony at the end of 
the room, the noise they made so enraged a German of 
the company, that, after frequently commanding silence, 
he seized the foremost of the men, and attempted to 
force him out of the room; this, however, the other 
indignantly resisted, and, in a furious passion, snatched 
up half a dozen plates from the side-table, to fling at 
his adversary, to whose aid I advanced, and wrested 
the plates out of his hand. Aftera ys deal of quar- 
relling (in which all the strangers spoke their own lan- 
guage, and the females resolutely took the muleteer’s 
part), the intruders left the room grumbling, and we 
retired to rest, 

_ od. We set out this morning at half-past four o’clock ; 
Vou, XXXVI. 2) 
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and as we left the vale of Villafranca, gave a’ paring 
look of admiration to the pinnacles of Montserrat. The 
country through which we proceeded was cultivated, 
though not very fertile. The few villages we saw were 
neat, and, like the others of Catalonia, bespoke the ins 
dustry of their inhabitants: in one of them we break« 
fasted-on oranges, bread, and wine. Soon afterwards, 
we came to a Roman arch, of no beauty except the 
colour of the stone ; it has two Corinthian pilasters on 
each side the aperture, and a light entablature. The traces 
of the inscription are almost entirely obliterated. It ig 
supposed to have been the ancient entrance into the 
Campus Terraconensis, but, I think, without any pros 
bability. - The common people, as usual, refer it to the 
time of the Moors. ‘The posada, where we stopped 
during the heat of the day, afforded us some excellent 
mutton-chops, salt fish, and sallad, for which we were 
charged four pesettas. After dinner we passed several 
pine-groves; in one of which, by the road-side, stands 
a monument, of the same-coloured stone as the arch 
which I have just mentioned : it is plain, without dignity 
or grace. In the middle of the front next to the sea, are 
two figures in relievo, of mourning warriors, Considere 
ably defaced, and very moderately designed. At 
the upper part Is an inscription, of which only a few 
words are now legible, It is called the tomb of the Scipios, 
(the father and the uncle of Scipio Africanus), The 
probability of this, or, perhaps, the idea altogether, has 
arisen from their having both been killed in Spain; and 
from the first word, which-seems to have been Cornes 
lio, particularly as. we know Cornelius was the name of 
one of them. | 
The slowness of our vehicle, and the prospect of 
having five more days to travel, and even then to be 
but half way to Madrid, began at this moment to diss 
may me greatly ; but my attention was soon called off 
from these considerations by the rich plain, and pictus 
resque little city, of Tarragona. In this fertile spot the 
harvest of barley, rye, and oats, was begun; and we 
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admired, as we passed> along, the numerons broad 
fuxuriant fig-trees, which grew among the corn-fields. 
Tarragona stands upon a rocky elevation, and has the 
remains of ancient fortifications surrounding it, with a 
pleasing irregularity. A few old buildings, and the 
tower of the cathedral, rise above them, so that it had 
all the appearance ofa town of the thirteenth century, 
and after entering we might still continue the delusion. 
It is every where dirty, and ill built, and swarms with 
monks and priests, To our great surprise, the muleteer 
informed us, that there was no posada where we could 
sleep, but that we must continue our journey into the 
country for another hour—an archiepiscopal city with. 
out an inn, on the high road between Valentia and Bar- 
celona! We had just time to visit the cathedral, which 
as peculiarly interesting, since its date is ascertained ; 
and it affords a proof, that the same change, from the 
round to the pointed arch, took place in Spain during 
the twelfth century, as we know it assumed at the same 
@ra in our own country. The -building is, in genefal, 
plain and massive ; but the lantern and stalls, which are 

“ta later date, are rich and beautiful. 

'- The archbishop, Don Francisco Armana, is just dead, 
He was 2 man of such eminent sanctity, that when the 
king visited the town in his return from Barcelona, and 
the prelate knelt to kiss his hand, the king begged him 
to rise, andsaid, “‘ It is I, reverend father, who must 

ask that favour of you.” Then turning to his family, he 
said, ‘Behold a saint of an archbishop! I desire you 
will all follew my example.” 

_ We had neither time nor inclination to search for the 
fraces of ancient Tarraco. Upon leaving the city, 
which is even more picturesque on this side than on the 
other, we again descended into the Campo Tarragonés, 
which is equal in richness and beauty to Campania itself. 
Jt is surrounded by an amphitheatre of blue mountains, 
and is filled with corn and vines; these are planted im 
stripes, like variegated ribands, the corn in the middle, 
edged on each side with a row of green vines. Fig and 
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olive trees are everywhere frequent, high aloes skirt the 
road, and several villages are prettily interspersed in the 
landscape. After jolting for three quarters of an hour over 
a bad road, we arrived at Santa Seraphina, a solitary 
venta, at half-past eight. This venta (for it is imposst 
ble to translate the word), like all the others which I 
have seen, is built over a stable, and has a public sitting 
room, with a few bed-rooms opening into it; the former 
emitted a most offensive smell, and was embellished in 
different places with piles ef pigeons’ dung. Mounting 
a ladder to see, as we thought, an upper chamber, we 
found alarge pigeon-house; so that, even if we had 
received no other assurances, we might have been cer» 
tain, that the house was well stored with fleas. None 
of the rooms have any windows; the air and the light 
are equally excluded by wooden shutters. Indeed, Ido 
not wonder, that Fischer advises travellers rather to 
brave the August suns ef Andalusia, than to pass long 
winter nights in these solitary and comfurtless hovels, 
Oar sheets were clean, and we, however, had every 
-advantage of a light supper. ¥. 
We departed, as usual, at half-past four o’clocky 
passing for some time through a cultivated and rather 
fertile country, which at length changed to an absolute 
desert. We proceeded lamentably slow over an indifs 
ferent road, and passed Hospitalet, a venta near the 
ruins of a fort on the sea-coast. Here we observed @ 
patrole of soldicrs setting out on the same route as oure 
selves, which exciting our inquiries, we found, that we 
were approaching a district frequented by banditt. The 
soldiers were returning to their station, which was the 
house where we stopped to dine in the middle of the 
day, and where they arrived long before us. It was 
near twelve before we came to this lonely mansion 
which is built against the tower and walls of an ane 
cient castle. It afforded some fish (sardines) and ait 
omelet; and we rested in it till three o’clock, when we 
again set forward, The road was excellent all the way 
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to the town where we slept, which was twelve miles 
off; but it lay through a country where every rock and 
every bush seemed to warn us of danger. On one side 
was the sea; on the other, a range of barren rocks ; and 
on both, between the road and these objects, an irregu- 
lar ground covered with dwarf, rosemary, and other 
underwood. This sameness of prospect is now and then 
varied by a straggling grove of pines, which, however, 
does not by any means give the country a more lively 
appearance. At eight o’clock we arrived ata very clean 
posada in Perillo, having travelled eight leagues (thirty- 
two miles) in the course of the day. 

4th. We left our inn at the usual time. The Jand 
about the town is cultivated, but cur prospects soon bes 
came very dreary. Weadvanced slowly across a bar~ 
ren heath to the bank of the Ebro, a fine broad river, 
which rushes towards the sea with a yellow muddy 
siteam; the view before us is that of an ungenial 
country, covered with carob-trees, and is terminated 
more inland by a barren ridge of grey rocks. As we 
were waiting for the ferry-boat, or rather two boats with 
@ platform over them, the wind swept very coldly 
across the desert. The ferrying business was managed 
with great adroitness ; and we were landed at La Posta, 
a miserable village, the first dirty one we have seen in 
Spain. The country, as we proceeded, is here and 
there enlivened by corn-fields; and every where covered 
by the algarrobo, or carob-trees, which are short and 
bushy, bearing long pods, which are eaten by the pigs, 
as well as by the peasants, We dined at a beautiful lit- 
tle village, built by the king, near the sea-side, and 
called from San Carlos. «A port is here constructed for 
fishing-boats; but a long stretch of land, which ren- 
ders these roads convenient for vessels of a larger size, 
has been the occasion of the foundation of the town, 
The works were discontinued in consequence of the 
war with France in 1792, and the church and many 
other buildings sti remain in an unfinished state. | 
_ About eight miles from hence we passed the foot of. 
SDs 
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the last mountain of Catalonia; and entered, by a bridg@ 
over a small dry course of a river, the kingdom of Va- 
lencia. The plain here widens with hills in the dis- 
tance, the cultivation improves, the road is better, and 
the change of dress immediately shews itself. The cose 
tume of Valencia is not, perhaps, quite so picturesque 
as that of Catalans; but it is very much so, and is cere 
tainly more uncommon, and better suited toa hot cli. 
mate. The Valentians are tall and strong, with long 
black hair, and fine dark eyes ; but they do not appear 
so handsome as their neighbours. As we approached 
the town of Binrosas, the country became exceedingly 
rich ; and near the town it is a perfect garden. The 
vines, hemp, corn, &c. are planied: with’ the nicest re# 
gularity, and are interspersed with fig, palm, and other 
irees, Allthe peasants were busy at work, trimming, 
hoeing, pruning, and watering the fields: and all this 
close to the sea too! The inn at Binrosas is large, and 
is kept by dn Italian; we had the ill-luck to arrive when 
every chamber was engaged except one, which, as” 
might be supposed, was not the best. Two travellers 
visited us almost as soon as we got in, who requested 
that their carriage might accompany our’s to-morrow, as 
part of the rdad, which we should be obliged to travel, 
had lately been infested by robbers. When we retired 
to bed, about eleven, the whole town was resounding 
to the guitars, tamborines, and castanets, of the dancing 
peasantry. c : 
5th. Sunday. The muleteers attended mass. this 
morning at four o’clock, in consequence of which our 
departure was-delayed till a little after five. A volante, 
‘containing an Itahan and a Dutchman (the travellers 
with whom we spoke last night) joined us on the way. 
The road deviates more than usual from the sea, it is in 
admirable repair, and we passed along pleasantly, 
though without much variety, through a country filled 
with v.neyards, and bounded on each side by a rangé 
of barren hills. On one of these we observed, in an 
elevated situation, the ruins of an ancient castle built im 
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the Moorish wars. The towns here are more dirty, 
than those of Catalonia. After a pause of three hours 


in the middle of the day, our party, consisting of three . 


carriages and nine men, set forward again, and pro- 


ceeded over the district said to be infested, by the reb- _ 
bers. The road was excellent; and lay through a val- 


ley here and there producing corn, but almost entirely 


covered with carob, olive-trees, and underwood. The 


hills on each side are pleasing, and we could hardly 
conceive ita more dangerous spot than the lonely heath 
between Hospitalet and Perillo. Our advanced guard 
was at one time thrown into a little alarm by the sud- 
den appearance of eight stout men (some carrying guns) 
from the wood ; but they passed us quietly, and we ar- 
rived about seven in perfect safety at a solitary venta 
by the road-side. The exterior ot this edifice was truly 
discouraging; and to complete our misery, the Dutch- 
man, with an activity of which we had no expectation, 
while our servant was haggling with the women below, 
skipped up stairs and took possession of the best room. 
Though wretched in itself, the venta is pleasantly si- 
tuated, being surrounded by a grove of olives, carobs, 
palms, andaloes, On one sideis the sea at a few miles 
distance; on the other the hills are pleasingly varied, 
and a ruinous castle on one of them is a prominent 
and picturesque object in the scene. : 

6th. As our muleteer promised to take us to-day 
as far as Morviedro, we were induced to rise by candle- 
light, and get into our carriage at three o’clock. In 
the course of the morning, we traversed a dreary coun: 
try, and passed over the Puente di Villa Reale, a very 
noble modern bridge, across the nearly dry bed of a 


river. In proceeding through the town of Castaneo, | 


we could not help observing that we had taken leave of 
glass windows. The houses here are rude; generally 
one story high for the lower orders, and not more than 
two for the more opulent inhabitants: the window; 
shutters have small apertures, which are opened for air 
when the heat requires the former to be closed, It js 
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a clean and lively town. As we left it, we passed a. 
convent ; and observed, that we had seen fewer of these 
edifices, and fewer clergy, in all the towns on the road 
except Tarragona, than we eapected. A vast number 
of monumental crosses, chiefly of wood, about three 
feet high, attracted our attention to-day; though 
we have observed, them less frequent in other 
places. The cross is erected on the spot where q mur- 
der, quarrel, or accident, happened, and the parish 
buries the dead. A superb road, enlivened by the 
passing and repassing of industrious peasants, and Jead- 
ing through a country well cultivated with vines, olives, 
-carobs, beans, bearded wheat, &c. brought us about 
twelve.o’clock to the cleanest venta we have met with 
in our journey. j 

At three o’clock, the muleteers being impatient, our 
cavalcade was again in motion. ‘The day was dread- 
fully hot; the road, if possible, improved ; yet we again 
met with the dull prospect of fields a little cnitivated, 
but every where covered by an orchard of carobtrees. 
An interesting object, however, at length roused our 
attention; the castle of Almenara, admirably situated 
for defence upon a rock with three peaks, lofty, for the 
most part inaccessible, and entirely detached trom the 
neighbouring hills: the keep stands upon the topmost 
eminence, surrounded by out-works, which descend 
and extend themselves to the other two points, where 
watch-towers are erected. We wished we could have 
seen it more accurately. Neglect, and its exposed si 
tuation near the sea, seem to have conspired to leave 
nothing but the mere shell; and even through this, the 
tempest has made its way for many a winter. Full of 
this antiquity, we turned the corner of the reck on 
which it stands, and were in a moment called off to 
behold a scene which nature, industry, imagination, and 
memory, ali conspire to render one of the most delight- 
ful in the world. We had been disappeinied that, 
within twenty-five miles. of Valencia, the coutitry wore 
ho extraordinary aspect of fertility; but now the plain 
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ef Valencia opens upon us, full of all the riches of 
Mature, vines, corn, vegetables, mulberries, carobs, 
blives, figs, &c. some picturesque palms in the fore- 
ground ; behind, a range of mountains, beautifully slop- 
ing; and at a great distance, the insulated rock which 
bears the ruins of Saguntum: all this viewed by the. 
glowing tints of sun-set! The plain of Capuais always 
quoted as the most beautiful instance of fertility, and 
its pendant vines are certainly delicious; but here the 
prospect is more diversified, and infinitely more like a 
garden. All the vines and vegetables are arranged with 
the nicest precision; channels are formed, and water 
flows to every part, either directed from the rivers in 
the neighbourhood, or drawn up from wells by mules. 
The varied colours and irregular groupes of trees, are 
highiy pleasing. What a glorious triumph of nature 
and industry! What a deliciois evening! All the 
peasants carrying their ploughs and their mat beds on 
their mules, and returning from their work singing. 
But as we walked along this noble road, it was not 
_ nature and industry alone which engaged our attention. 
-Atone end of the vista rises the castle of Almenara; at 
the other the rock, whose sides are interspersed with, 
and whose top is crowned by, the ruins of Saguntum, 
consisting of rugged towers, and embattled walls, which 
‘are very numerous and picturesque. At its foot stands 
the town of Morviedro; by the road-side is an ancient 
mausoleum, with a cross rising above it; and near it a 
rude obelisk, built of irregular stones, and bearmg four 
coats of arms, signifying the spot where the dioceses of 
Valencia, Majorca, Portosa, and Segorba, meet and are 
Separated. ‘Ihe costume of the peasants adds greatly 
to the high interest of the scene. We found a good 
posada at Morviedro; where we drank tea, and slept 
comfortably. ; 
June 7th. We arose early this morning, and at six, 
a guide attended us to the ruins of Saguntum. We 
were anxious to see the architectural taste of a Roman > 
town so far removed from the seat of the arts;~ but of 
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this there remain only slight traces. Saguntum was 
admirably situated for luxury and defence: it stood 
‘upon a steep rock; which, detached from the neigh. | 
bouring ridge of hills, projects boldly into the fertile 
plain of Valencia. Its station was not too high for 
convenience, and high enough for security. ‘The prin- 
cipal object which remains of it, is the theatre; without 
doubt, the rudest fragment of antiquity that I have any 
where seen. The seats, all broken and chipped, are 
formed out of the same stone, and have almost the ap- 
pearance of part of the rock: its height is nearly, the 
same as that of the larger theatre of Pompeia; but this 
rises more suddenly, and has the peculiarity of three 
ranges of vomitories, besides the doors of the upper 
corridor. It is evident that the proscenium must have 
been where the road passes at present; and what is now 
called the stage, which has been divided into several 
parts by walls, must be the remnant of the architec- 
tural scene. There are twenty-sexen ranges of seats 
uuder the upper corridor: and the Siveular part of the 
theatre is placed, as is usual, agalast the side of the 
hill, from whence the rich plain of Almenara, termi- 
nated by its ancient castle, is entirely commanded. 
The theatrical spectaters of London and Paris, have 
never enjoyed so superb a scene as those of Saguntum; 
_and I think if it could be transported, it would go far 
to reconcile us all to the unity of place. This edifice 
is so constructed, that a person speaking at the end of 
the stage in a low voice, is easily understood in the up- 
.permost seats. We desired our guide to speak some- 
thing for this purpose; upon which he immediately 
began the Ave Maria. | 
Ascending higher, we entered the Moorish fortifiea- 
tions which crown the long ridge of these rocks. Here 
we were introduced to a few rude antiquities: which 
were chiefly the pavements of temples, the bases of 
half a dozen columns, and some inscriptions of the 
times of the Cesars, all of the grey stone of the place. 
Only two remains of marble are visible: the capital of 
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an fonie pillar, in a corrupt and loaded style; and a’ 
small statue of a priest, which has lost. its head, butis 
not without grace. We were informed, that about 
twenty years ago, an exeavation was attempted among 
the ruins by an Englishman, who was very active, and 
wrote a great deal. He discovered the Ionic capital, 
some coms, and the pavement of a temple. Since his 
effort, no one has made any attempt, till six years back; 
when Don de Pach, a Castilian, archbishop of Sara- 
gossa, visited this place, continued two days living with 
the hermit, and broke up the ground around the tower 
of Hercules, which stands on the highest part of the 
rock. He found a skeleton and some coins: the latter 
he took away; declaring, that if he were archbishop of 
Valencia, he would build a palace on this spot. The 
coins which are sometimes found here, are purchased 
by the procurator of Morviedro, who has a collection. 
The king, in his late tour, inspected these ruins: which 
in consequence experienced the loss of an ancient statue 
that had remained here for ages; his majesty ordering 
it to be removed to ornament the custom-house of Va- 
Jencia. When the Moors got possession of this station, 
they seized upon the stones of the amphitheatre, and 
perhaps many other ancient buildigs, and constructed 
with them towers, and a great extent of fortification: 
many parts of this work, however, partjcularly the 
battlements, are formed entirely of a strong composi- 
tion made with lime and small stones. Near the pave- 
ment of the temple of Diana (as it is called), and in 
other places, ae circular ranges of stones like wells, 
having a tree m the centre of each. Here, our guide 
informed us, the women of Saguntum burned them- 
selves and their effects, when the city was taken by 
Hannibal. . 

_ The view of the plain of Valencia from the hermi- 
tage which is built among the ruins, is the finest pro- 
spect of the kind I ever beheld. ‘The beautiful ver- 
dure, the neatness and immense extent of cultivation, 
the faint white towers of the capital daily seen at a dis- 
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tance, the bright blue sea stretching along the horizgom, 
and meeting every where a garden on its banks, formed. 
a scene which was admired by us even after the won- 
ders which we had seen in Italy. 

On our return to the posada, we looked into a cota. 
tage which was entirely full of silk-worms in their ver- 
micular, spinning, and grub states. A girl told us that 
last year she had derived from three pounds and a half 
of silk-worms (wrapped up in their produce), two 
ounces and three quarters of silk. We set forth at 
about ten o’clock to traverse the rich plain to Valencia, 
which is three leagues distant. The road is magnifi- 
cent, and we were kept in constant admiration. . Ag 
we approaclied the capital of the province, towns and 
scattered houses of the rustic gardeners began to make 
a frequent appearance: the latter are thatched, and 
have small wooden crosses on their roofs. A fine con= 
vent of Bernardines was on our left, with a garden of 
palm-trees. When we entered the suburbs, these in= 
stantly ceased, and we found ourselves in a scene as 
new and surprising as if first landing in a foreign coun- 
try. We were upon a large bridge over the bed of a 
river, at present almost dry. Three other bridges wera 
in view, ornamented with saints under canopies: lead- 
ing to a picturesque city, surrounded by ancient fortifi-+ 
cations, with a Gothic gateway; and shewing a vast 
many antique towers, houses, and some bronze-tiled 
domes above the walls. All this filled us with astonish-. 
ment; but we entered only to wonder more. Here we 
saw narrow streets, people in strange costume, frequent. 
Gothic edifices, shops with large paintings of saints for 
their signs, and seldom having glass in the windows, 
awnings stretched across the way, and projecting lat- 
tices: indeed, after this, I can no longer entertain the 
common idea, that an Englishman takes his leave of all 
grand subjects of surprise after he has spent his first 
day at Calais. | | 

We put up at the Tres Reges, the Fonda de la Par 
{the best inn) being entirely full.” We found the rooms 
3 
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Hearing the names of saints; and over the house door 
was inscribed, “ Sancti tres Reges, Caspar, Melchior, 
& Balthassar, orate pro nobis, nunc & in hora mortis 
nostre.” An almanac is nailed up in the passage, to 
tell when the sacxament is exposed in the churches. 

At six o’clock we attended the theatré; and in our 
way thither observed many shop-keepers sitting on their 
counters, and playing their guitars. We paid a pesetta 
each, and were shewn into an empty pit: indeed, the 
number of persons in the whole house might easily 
have been counted. The stage is small, and the house 
remarkably ill-constructed ; it is twelve boxes in length, 
three stories high, and the pit only fifteen paces broad 
the boxes are entirely open, with wooden balustrades ; 
the whole painted white. ‘The comedy performed was 
La Reconciliacion di Jos dos Hermanos (the Birth-Day, 
as represented at Covent Garden), taken or rather 
abridged from Kotzebue.. The scenery was new, but. 
badly painted ; and the acting execrable, totally with- 
out spirit. To me the audience seemed to be asleeps 
The prompter, shewing his head in the front of the 
stage without any concealment, appeared much the 
most prominent character in the piece; and his drown- 
ing voice, nearly as loud as that of the actors, was 
heard reciting the play from beginning to end. The 
partition between the house and the street is so thin 
(and what rendered this more unfortunate, is the situas 
tion of the theatre near the city gate) that at every mos 
ment, in the most interesting scenes in the comedy, cars 
riages were heard passing, mules jingling their bells, 
and at one time the guard examining a passport, was 
louder than the prompter. There was hardly a laugh, 
and not one applause during the whole performance. 
The Spanish translator has turned the hearty blunt 
Jack Junt (as he appears in our stage) into an old for- 
lorn sailor, who looked like Robinson Crusoe on the 
desert island. After the play a volero was danced with 
considerable spirit, succeeded by a song badly perform-. 
ed; and the amusements were finished by a stupid 
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farce, in which the humour. consisted in a servant wha 
conceals himsélf behind a side-scene, from which he 
contmually looks out, and makes remarks npen what ig 
said. on the stage. At ten o’clock the whoie pertor- 
mance was over. This theatre has veen built about 
ten years: if is large enough; but it is intended to erect 
@ new one in a more handsome aud convenient style. 

- June 8th. We walked through several antique and 
curious streets to the Plaza de San Francesco, which is 

a sort of market for job-coachmen and mule-masters, 
After surveying their carriages, and hearing their offers, 
we visited the convent of St. Francis. The church is 
dark and ugly: the cloister, however amply rewarded: 
our trouble. Itis plain, but noble in its proportions: 
and extent; and the ‘enclosure is full of luxuriant 
oranges and palms, which cast a delightful shade. The 
walls are painted better than usual, with the life and 
miracles of St. Francis: . they are bey ond all wonder!) 
** things unattempted yet by land or sea.” Over the 
door of the cells, which open into an internal passage, 
are inscriptions signifying the different othees of the 
friars “and, at the same time, displaying their taste im: 
poetical composition. I remember one of them—_ 


¢¢ Hic moderator adest conventi pervigil hujus !” 


The cathedral is a large edifice; the tower, lantern, 
and gates of which are in a good Gothic style. The 
body of the church has been rebuilt in the Italian taste : 
it is neat and not unpleasing as to its ordaments: but 
is only striking from its extent. A very venerable , 
choir fills the greater part of the church; and the altar 
is of solid silver, ‘The archbishop’s palace is perhaps 
the best house in the city, though it is built of plaster 
white-washed. ‘iLe present prelate Campani, is of 
Italian origin, though a Spaniar d by birth: heis seventy- 
two years of age, but looks younger. In his youth he 
was a Franciscan friar, from whence he rose to be ge- 
neral of the order, and archbishop of Valencia. His 
annual revenue is about three huudred thousand dol) 
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Jars, arising from lands; and he has three villas in the 
“neighbourhood of the city, in one of which he resides 
neatly half the year, coming here only on festivals and 
days of ceremox y; his w hole residence in bis palace at 
Valencia is perhaps for three wenths, and he generally 
spends about four with the court at. Madrid. His esta- 
_blishment comprises above forty servants. An arch 
‘is thrown from his palace across the street to the ca- 
thedral, so that he comes to church without either car- 
riage or procession. He has the character of possessing 
great austerity ; and his looks accord with his character. 

The custom-bouse is a common-place building, but 
is much admired here; nor is it to be swqudiesat that 
at Valencia, where the houses are so eccentric, a piece 
of regularity should be an object of admiration. 

We ascended the tower of the cathedral, and from 
thence enjoyed a noble prospect of the surrounding 
country, and the sca at half a league’s distance. No = 
view can be richer than this, the fields exhibiting alter- 
mate carpets of the finest verdure and the brightest yel- 
low, interspersed with groves of olives, figs, and pains; 
towns, villages, and scattered houses: but from this 
spot, which is near the middle of the city, the country 
is at tov great a distance to observe all the niceties of 
the nian, training, and irrigating the land; which 
makes me prefer the view from the. her mitage of Sa- 
guatum, where a scene, or father map, of fertility, is 
closely submitted to the eye, and where it is less dis. 
tracted by the mixture of villages and houses. 

The convent of St. Domingo. has a dome of bright 
bronze tiles, which is a new wonder among the strange 
sights around us. The rest of the building i is old and 
shabhy ; yet it is impossible not to walk with pleasure 
in the decayed Gothic cloister, the arches of which are 
full of mullion work, and the enclosure well shaded 
with large orange trees. 

. In the evenjug we passed the gate of Serranos, by 
which we had entered yesterday, to enjoy again the 
prospect which had so myeh surprised us. Valencia i 1s 
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really a foreign city, and one of another century, 
Standing on the side of the suburbs, and seeing the four 
dark bridges, the long line of .low fortification, the 
heavy gate-house, the rude towers and palm trees rising 
above the walls, we either entirely forget Europe, or 
that we exist in 1803. ‘The sunset was magnificent 
to-night. We walked by the bank of the Guadalaviar 
to the Alameda, which is quite an eastern prospect, ex~ 
hibiting two alleys of embowering trees, surrounded by 
numerous plantations of palms. Here we observed 
about a dozen carriages driven slowly up and down, of 
all fashions except the English. The Plaza de Cathedral 
presented a curious spectacle in the evening, a concert 
being performed there in honour of to-morrow’s festivak 
of Corpus-Christi. On this occasion the whole square: 
was covered with awnings, and brilliantly illuminated : 
on one side of it a number of triumphal cars, carrying 
images of saints, were arranged in a line; and I could 
not but observe that the Virgin had two candles burn- 
ing before her, while the chariot which carried the: 
Deity was totally in the dark. A band was stationed 
in these machines, and another m the balcony of the 
town-hall, playing alternately to a cousiderable con- 
course of people. The scene was very novel and ex- 
traordinary; but it reminded me rather of a tea gar-. 
den frolic, than of a religious celebration. 4 
June 9. Corpus-Christi day—We were awakened 
this morning by a violent ringing of bells; and upom 
our leaving the inn, we found the streets thronged with 
people of all ranks in their gala clothes, and many in 
masquerade dresses. The peasants were as picturesque: 
as possible, in their broad-brimmed hats with gold tas- 
sels, white shirt, kelt, and sandals, and their jackets 
with long ribands instead of buttons, hanging carelessly) 
over their shoulders; all who could afford it had. silk: 
cloaks, this being the established day for putting 4 
suinmer apparel. The higher ranks were full-dressed,, 
with bags and swords, and mixed with the -crowds: 
which moved every where without noise or confusion. 
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. As we proceeded to the cathedral, we were astonish- 
irs to find a number of gigantic and: ridiculous figures 
of men and women, Moors and E igyptians, sef out di- 
rectly opposite to the triumphal sats; and we were 
still more surprised to hear that they were to be car- 
ried in the same procession this evening, ‘The church 
was filled with people, the sacrament ‘exposed on the 
altar, the canons in the choir, habited in purple soutans 
and Rood. were singing to a noble or gan, assisted by 
a powerful band of “other instruments. The archbishoy 
presided, and wore over his purple the blue and white 
iband of the royal order of Carlos II. which the 
king put on with his own hand when the court was at 
Valencia last year. The morning passed in observmg 
similar acts of festivity and devotion in other places; 
and at four o’clock in the evening, we teok possession 
of a window near the cathedral to witness the solemn 
procession of the Corpus-Christi, which, upon the 
whole, was the grandest Roman-catholic exhibition I 
have ever seen. All the streets were crowded; and 
the windows of the archbishop’s palace, situated op- 
posite to us, were decorated with draperies of crimson 
damask. Small processions kept moving to the ca- 
thedral, carrying the images of the different parish- 
churches and convents to the general rendezvous. 
Every house had its saints new dressed and placed. in 
conspicuous situations; we saw a considerable number, 
besides several relies, in that in which we were station- 
ed. The soldiers with difheulty made a passage 
through the crowd for the triumphal cars, each drawn by 
- four fine mules, and each containing at least ten persons. 
"These machines are ugly, res sembliug beats with wheels; 
and their representations are badly executed, and 
shamefully disgusting. They are so unmanageable, 
that this day of festivity has never passed without an 
accident; a circumstance which has induced the arch- 
bishop to attempt the omission of them, as well-as of 
the ludicrous scene which I shall alterwards describe 5 
253 
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but the people are headstrong in retaining their favous 
rite part of the féte. 

The first machine contains a representation of the — 
Trinity, and of Adam. and Eve expelled from Para- 
dise; between these efligies a set of boys dance with 
hoops and belis. he second has the Virgin; the third 
Faith; the fourth St. Vincent, by whose interposition 
Valencia fis. supposed to have been delivered from the 
Moors ;* the fifth St. Michael; and the sixth the Devil. 
On the stages or platforms of the five former, are, as 
I have mentioned, groupes of dancing boys; but his 
satanic majesty has a different accompaniment. On his 
stage the seven mortal sins are represented by masks, 
the foremost among whom is Fornication dancing to a — 
fiddle, and exhibiting every sort of indecency. These 
puppet-shews proceeded in full gallop towards the ca- 
thedral; and we soon received the melancholy intelli- 
gence that-one of them had rushed by a person who — 
was standing against a wall, and had absolutely torn his 
bowels out. 

About five o’clock, a cart was brought through the — 
streets filled with orange leaves, which were scattered 
in the path of the procession; and at the end of ano. — 
ther half hour the pageant began to shew itself before 
our window. It had made the tour of the whole city, 
and was now on its return to the cathedral. It ap- 
peared nearly in the following order: Gigantic figures. 
of gentlemen, ladies, Moors, and Egyptians, preceded 
by outré characters with enormous heads. Saints from 
the parish churches. dressed in tawdry clothes, and at-> _ 
tended by the priests and chief inhabitants in full dress, ° 
together with dancing boys and music. Scripture cha- 
racters: Moses with the law; Aaron in pontifical robes, 
with the budding rod; -David with his harp; Sampson 
with Goliath’s head; Joshua with the sun in his hand; 
Abraham with Isaac bearing the faggots; Noah carry: 
dug the dove; and Balaam on his ass. Then followed — 
the convents of the aw the monks of the Holy Tre 
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afiv (in white soutans, with black robes and hoods 
marked with blue crosses); the Capuchins (brown); 
Carmelites: (brown with white cloaks); Benedictines, or 
black monks; friars of St. Francis of Paolo (black); 
Franciscans (some in grey, others in blue); Mercenarian, 
friars (white with small. red crosses); black canons of 
St. Augustin; Dominicans (white with black cloaks) 
&c. all carrying their saints and candles, and chanting 
as they walked. Priests: the four evangelists in mas- 
querade; they passed so quickly that we had only time 
to observe St. Luke with a bull’s head. Priests again: 
three large gilt eagles walking; priests and canons of 
the cathedral carrying solid silver statues of saints. 
noblemen and gentlemen in full dress; the Host. 
(or Corpus-Christi), in. a -high .Gothic frame-work 
of gold, ander a rich. canopy,. surrounded by a blaze 
ef candles; the four seuior canons of the cathedral: 
the mitre on a crimson cushion; the archbishop 
walking bare-headed,- with his crosier in his hard ; 
gentlemen of the archbishop cairying his. red vel- 
vet chair of state; nobles of the city; the governor: 
and general with candles. ‘The procession concluded, 
with. a detachment of soldiers. . On the .entrance. 
of the host into the church there was a discharge 
of artillery. dis tas geait 
_ We had an-advantage in its being evening before the . 
procession passed ; which, as all the monks, &c. carried 
candles, considerably increased the effect. The mo-- 
ment when the silver images went by, and the machine 
gontaining the host turned the corner of the street, and 
was fully opposed to us with the refiection of so many 
lights, it presented a splendid spectacle. iP de ipcek's 
As soon as this pageant (which lasted three hours) 
had closed, we hastened to the cathedral. The crowd. 
and pressure were dreadful; but the sight was grand 
beyond description, This large pullding was lighted 
up in the most. fanciful and richest manner; and tre, 
Gothic lantern had a particularly beautiful effect, and, 
the high altar_entiyely of silver, blazed with mnume- 
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rable candles. A loud and noisy chorus of rejoicing 
was singing as I entered, accompanied by organs, 
fiddies, &c. and when this contusion of tongues and 
sounds had finished, the arckbishop ate the object of 
adoration, the Corpus Christi, having previously ele- 
vated it before the people. He was surrounded by 
tapers, incense, and priests, in glittering robes, and 
seemed actually enveloped in x flood of light. He 
then assumed his mitre, gave the benediction, and the 
piece concluded, the most a ‘that I have ever 
seen. 

A lively taveller, speaking of these religious pro- 
céssions in | idrid..says,—The religions processions 
are managed here w ith great magnificence, and may 
mdeed be termed one of the principal amusements of 
the people. Sometimes it is the relic of a martyr, 
sometimes of a female saint, and even of an apostle, or 
a primitive tather of the church. ‘The invaluable skull, 
or arnt, or finger, is carried through the streets enatedl 
in gold, and covered witha canopy, and the people 
throw themselves on their knees as it approaches them. 


“But great is the joy when the entire body of a saint, or 


a whole bag of holy bones is the subject of the piece. 
Notice is publicly given of the streets: through which 
the procession is to pass, and the inhabifants hang 
over their balconies rich carpets, and velvet curtains, at 
the same time that they are crowded with women 
dressed in their finest clothes. First marches a band: 
of music, playing sclemn tunes; <8en choristers, who 
chant anthems ; aud theyare followed by a tong double 
row of monks, wih lighted tapers, and generally” 
cloathed in white. At length appears the holy relic, 
carried by six or eight sturdy priests, on a shrine of 
massy silver, and shaded from the night air, by a rich 
canopy of silk. A priest precedes it, swinging a silver 
censer, which throws cat clouds of perfume, and walk 
ing backwards, that he may not seem to shew any dise 
respect to the sacred bones. A company of soldiers 
with fixed bayonets closes the procession; and happy 
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tre they who are chosen for this service, not only on 
account of the holiness of the office, but also because 
they are paid a quarter of a dollar each. . A vast crowd 
of both sexes, and of every age and condition, follow 
the whole with heads uncovered. I saw the relics of 
Santa Barbara-thus carried and thus attended. Tt was’ 
on the very same day and hour, some thousand years 
ago, as every body well knows, that she was carried up 
into heaven, being a particular favourite of the Hol 
Virgin. F ortunately she left behind her all her clothes, 
even to the shoes on her feet, and the jewels in her 
hair, and which it need not be doubted have ever since 
deen scrupulously preserved. The place of the body 
was supplied by the image of a handsome young woman, 
richly dressed, reposing on a couch of silver, and her 
head encircled with golden rays; but I was astonished 
to find that female dress had undergone so little varia- 
tion in Spain for these last thousand years. Santa 
Barbara might have gone, to court without being stared 
at, and even her shoes, which were of red morocco 
leather, I should have imagined had been made only 
a few days before, had not two long rows of tapers, a 
band of soldiers, and a kneeling multitude, sutitciently 
proved that they could not be less than a millenium 
old. A church had been. previously illuminated, and 
prepared for her reception, and rockets were fired in 
constant succession,. until she was safely lodged before 
the grand altar. Here she lay in state, Gaal at least 
one fourth of the population of Madrid had passed in 
review through the church, and paid their devotions 
at her shrine. 1 held up a little girl in my arms, that 
she might see over the heads of the crow d, and during 
this time some pious Spaniard took an opportunity of 
picking my pocket, under the very nose of Santa Barbara. 
This was the price I paid for beholding the mummeries 
played.oif before this great wooden doll. I was hardly 
less fortunate on another occasion. Returning home 
one evening, I noticed a crowd at the corner of a street 
histening to a friar, who was haranguing them from 
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under the pent-house of a door: full of curiosity, 1 
mingled with the rest, and heard a serious discourse, 
solemnly delivered. Toward the elose of his harangue, 
however, he tapped on the door behind him; a small 
wicket in it was opened, and a crucifix and lighted | 
taper were handed out: these he held up with vehee 
mence, and gestures, and exclamations, and in an ms 
stant down came all present on their knees, except my= 
selfy who remained standing for a few moments, sur- 
prised by the unexpectedness of the maneuvre. A 
violent tug on the coat, however, was so#n a sufficient 
hint, and I was obliged to kneel in the dirt among th 
rest. But after this, I took great care to ayeid all sche 
pious crowds. 

We have been well amused at Valencia; for, inde- 
dendent of the splendid folly of its festival, itis a town 
full of the traces of antiquity and peculiarity. It is: 
different from any place which I have seen before or 
since; and, though no where magnificent, it is every 
where curious and interesting. 

* June 10th. We had made an arrangement yesterday 
in the. Plaza de San Francesco to be ‘conveyed Ay 
four persous in number) in a coach with*six mules and. 
two drivers to Madrid in seven days, stopping at Aran~_ 
juez, for which we were to pay thirty- -eight doubloons, 
This morning, at six o'clock, we commenced our jours 
ney, and passed forward on an’ excéllent road, with’ 
high league-stones, through a noble avenue. The rich 
plain attended us about. ten milvs, and our coach — 
formed «- delightful contrast to the exposed springlets” 
volantes in With we had lately travelled. We went — 
through many towns and’ villages; and at the posada 
of Montartal, five lec gues and a half from Valencia, ” 
we staid from twelve to three o’clock; but in spite of 
the bounty of nature which surrounded it, we could — 
only obtain a few eggs, and some bad bread and wine. 
After dinner we took a short survey of the country, 
which was cultivated, though without trees. Many — 
fields were flooded and planted with rice. During the 
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day the weather was dreadfully hot. In the evening 
we saw at a distance the finely situated town of. 
San Felippe, with the castle above it, built on two pin- 
nacies of rock, with communicating works and walls. 
Fanging down the side of it. About eight o’clock we 
arrived at a neat venta (del Conde) standing by the 
road, with a village near it; but notwithstanding its 
promising appearance, it could not furnish us with 
milk for our tea: nor could we obtain any thing to 
take with us from the village. We have become, how- 
ever, pretty weil accustomed to such disappointments in 
these “‘ fine climates, and gardens of the earth.” Our 
duy’s journey has been nine leagues, about thirty-six 
English miles. 
ilth. We set out this morning at a little after four 
o'clock. The road was admirable; but the country 
relapsed into an absolute desert. At first we had 
rough groves of olives and carobs, between the road 
and the range of hills on each side; now and then we 
saw a field of shabby corn, and even a rich vale or 
tio; we passed no villages, and scarcely any habita- 
tions. After dining at an indifierent venta (du Puento), 
we rested from eleven to two o'clock, having accomplished 
five leagues and a half; the house only afforded bad wine 
and bread, bad water, and a few eggs: In the evening 
we entered the kingdom of Murcia, which, in the part 
through whic we. journied, presents an unvarying 
scene of desert hills and rocks covered with rosemary 
and furze. I never surveyed so lamentable a prospect ; 
the plaia of Almanzor is hardiy an exception to this 

ieture: it is vast, surrounded by barren hills, here 
and there shewing a poor crop of corn, but for the 
most part feeduig flocks of sheep and goats. The 
town consists of a small collection of brown plaster 
houses, with a little castle situated on a knoll of rock, 
which in a curious manner suddenly juts out froth the 
plain. Near this staads an obelisk to commeniorate 
the battle fought here; which affords but a mean dis- 
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play of generosity on the part of the monarch, whe 
‘owed his throne to the event it records. : 
" We continued to traverse this bleak country till eight 
o'clock, when we arrived at a neat new venta, impro= 
perly enough called de la Vega. As this is a fair 
specimen of those which have been lately erected; I 
shall be particular in describing it. The lower story’ 
is one room, with a large arch on each side, so that 
carriages can drive through it: the room on one side 
of the thoroughfare serves as a kitchen, and on the 
other as a coach-house. Above stairs is along passage 
with a chimney at the end, and three apartments on 
each side, each with two beds in -aleoves or recesses, 
and with wooden shutters instead of glass in the win- 
dows; the stable is m a yard behind. These- houses 
fre sufficiently comfortable in every respect. except ag 
to provisions, and are a great improvement. on the old 
ventas and posadas, of which we have had so often, 
reason to complain. 
June 12th. Sunday.—Mass was celebrated thig 
morning at four, in a little chapel in the venta, bv @ 
friar who had arrived the evenmg before for that pur- 
pose. The muleteers were ready about half an hour 
afterwards. The same dreary prospect which first 
broke upon us yesterday, continued all to-day, varying 
a little now and then, ‘but always threatening famine 
or robbers. ‘As we proceeded, groves of cork-treeg 
became more frequent; and we discovered from a 
little eminence that we should soon be enveloped ina 
considerable wood. From this spot we could see the 
road pursuing its straight direction for many leagues; but 
here we deviated from it, and traversed the wood to# 
wards the venta, where we were to rest during the! 
middle of the day. We could observe by two volantes 
jonny our caravan, and some other circumstances, that 
this ‘Was.a dangerous pass: indeed, it is admirably 
adapted for the depredations of banditti on horseback 
the screens of underwood which mingle with the 
tork-trees are suilicient to congeal them, and at the 
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tame time they in general grow in such distinct thickets 
as to leave a passage between them ; among the intricate 
indings of thousands of which, spread over a vast 
surface of country, a flying band of robbers might 
Imost defy pursuit. About twelve o’clock we came 
0 a venta in the thickest part of the wood: it is called 
Rincon 6 Pozo de la Pena, and is six leagues from the 
enta de la Vega. It afforded rice, salt-fish, and some 
vine, which was almost too bad to drink. The inhabi- 
ants of this remote spot were clad in their Sunday ap- 
parei ; and the hair of the women was ornamented ie 
large “combs of basket-work. We set out agam at 
three. ‘The wood here has a mixture of pines, ae 
breaks out into rocks and defiles for a few miles. Upon, 
eaving these, we entered on vast and dreary plains, 

affording nothing but a scanty pasturage to the flocks 
of sheep and goats that range over them. At hali-past 
seyen we arrived at Wiratere a considerable town with 
4 manufactory of knives, stilettos, and other articles of 
utlery. The posada was unfortunately undergoing a 
repair, so that we were forced to put up with a 
wretched bed-room. We were able, lowever,. to pro- 
ure a sufficient supply of provisions. The white 
bread and oranges were remarkably good. 

13th. The carriage was ready at a quarter before 
four this morning, the muleteers being determined to 
trive at La Roda in time for mass, as it was St. An- 
hony’s day. The master of the posada told the servant. 
hat we were the first-Englishmen he had seen for 
fourteen years. We left. Albacete by an avenue of 
ulberries, and entered ona flat, unproductive, country. 
few leagues further we met a strong detachment 
bf cavalry patroling the road, in consequence of @ 

Haring robbery which had just been committed on 
1 nobleman wlio was bringing his bride to court from. 
Barcelona: he had a numerous retinue; the ba ditt 
ere twelve in number, and completely armed. Soon 
after passing Ginette, we found ourselves. in the cele- 
erated province of La Mancha; the coun try before us 
Von, XXVI, 2F 
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continuing as flat-and dreary as before. The -mode $3 
driying practised by our muleteers is very remarkable: 
one of them holds a short whip and the reins, whiel 
are merely attached to the pair of mules which are 
next the carriage: the other sits by him with his lay 
full of stones, which, when he wishes them to trot, ine 
very expertiy pelis at the heads of the leaders; ant 
in case they seem inclined to quit the road on account 
of such violent treatment, he is ready to jump dow 
to prevent an accident. “ee | 
We entered La Roda a little after ten o’clock by an 
avenue. It is a poor desert town like the rest; the pe 
sade, however, is new and clean. During our stay he e 
I visited the church; a modern fabric, though in some 
parts the traces of ancient clustered pillars may be dis- 
covered; over the entrance is written on a board: “ B 


Y¥ilmo. Don Filipe Solano Dignissimo Obispo " 


“at 


Cuenca, Anno 1792;” and, on another near it, as far 
as I could make it out, the name of the Cura, or per- 
haps dean, of the church. It has a choir for a consider- 
eble number of priests, with an organ over it at the! 
west end; the nave is spacious, and has two side-aisles, 
At the eastern extremity is a heavy gilt alter-piece ; there 
are also several other altars at the sides, and against the 
pillars, all rudely ornamented. One of the chapels 
has a picture of the “ Adoration of the Magi,” of some 
merit; a vast many banners, and other machinery, the 
pomp, no doubt, of the Corpus-Christi procession, were 
lying about in different parts of the church. We din 4 
well to-day on the provisions furnished by Albacete; 
but the wine of La Roda could hardly be made pala- 
table, even with the addition of sugar andlemon. Just 
as we were setting out, a lady of distinction arrived in 
an antique coach, with attendants, and-feur horse« 
guards. The road continued excellent; and the pros- 
pect the same desert, flat, expanse ; though, towards eve- 
ning, it was diversified by a large wood of pineasters. 
_ fn this country it is impossible to distinguish frienc 
from foes, as all travellers. ge well armed. We met 
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ust here half a dozen horsemen, many of whom had 
swords and pistols; but they passed us quietly, and 
probably travellers, like ourselves; as we afterwards saw 
peasants riding on asses, armed in the same way. Ven- 
ta de Pinaz, where we slept, was lately built Dy the lord 
of the manor :-is the largest on the road; and, notwith- 
standing the noble donna had sent forward to bespeak 
the best rooms, our accommodations were very com- 
fortable. 

14th. The road to-day was, as usual, excellent; and 
he country presented the same level and desert appear- 
Pap ; except that a little cultivation is attempted 
around the towns, which are built of mud and plaster. 

Phe only interesting objects with which we have met 
in de Mancha, are its windmills, rendered famous | by the 
exploits of Don Quixotte. We had seen none before 
we entered this province; but here’ scarcely’a village is 
to be seen without a group of them; they are built ot 
‘stone; with thatched tops. 

We rested during the heat of the day at Pedronoso, 
whose posada only afforded some bread and a little 
milk; in the neighbourhood of this town a jar manv- 
fictory is carried on. In the evening we passed La 

otta della Cuervo, another considesiale mud- town, 
with about a dozen ‘windmills, and the most classical 
we haye met with, since, from the eminence on which 
they stand, the spire of El Toboso is plainly. distinguish- 
é€d. Ateight o'clock we stopped at the dirty posada 
‘of Puintamar, where we obtained some pigeons for sup- 
‘per; but the beds were horrible. Upon carrying the 
famp near them, we saw the bugs coursing each other 
over the dirty sheets, 1a most terrific s¢ juadrons! and 
upoa lifting up our eyes to the wall near the bed-head, 
‘We beheld ‘all the litile specks upon its surface, which 
‘at first sight seemed splashes of dirt, were animated — 
“all bugs! We immediately called for the master of the 
Aiouse; but as he did not seem to understand the cause 

Of our complaint, and there was no remedy, we were 
S “obliged to take ourselves to the. pee A the night. 
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June 15th. To-day we traversed the same flat an 
dreary country as I have 50 often described ; the wea- 
ther as hot as possible. We slept for two hours, ‘7. 
dined at a bad posada in Billatobas, another wretche 
mud-town; and at eight in. the evening reached Ocana, 
after a very fatiguing journey. > 

Ocana is a city; and presents a view of many log 
towers and little domes. The inn is almost the dirties 
we have seen. Some pigeons were sent up to us % 
supper, swimming in an execrable black broth: and to 
show Low far such inconveniencies are from being soft 
_ ened by civility, I must mention, that the landlady, 
hearing that we had ordered the beds, as a precautiog 
both against the heat and bugs, to be removed into the 
aiddle of the room, sent us word that, if her accommd- 
dations did not suit us, we might turn out into the 
street. We were too much tired to quarrel ;-and quiet 
ly retired under a threatening quilt and patched sheet 
at half past ten o’clock. A 

June 16th. We rose with alacrity to-day, which 
was to shew us Aranjuez and Madrid; and were in e 
carriage before three o'clock. We proceedéd fecte 
dreary and bare hills for the space of two acne 
when at length, the paradise of Spain broke upon out 
view. ‘The real beauty of the place, and the contrast 
of verduré and civilization, to the desolate scenes which 
we had lately passed, made us think it the most delight 
ful spot we had ever seen. Before us was a vale fe 
of trees, with domes and spires rising above them ; @ 
range of well-built white houses, with a large church, 
stood on the right. ‘Traffic and bustle were sc 


all sides; in short, we seemed to rise into life agail 
Having left our carriage at the inn, we hastened to re 
view the wonders of the place. It was easy to disco# 
ver that the court was here, from the number of coacheg 
and six, officers, and servants, who continually passed us, 
The town consists of small low houses, neatly and’ 
regularly built. ‘The royal palace stands on the bank 
ofthe Tagusjithe ambassadors, and other persons of 
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the court, reside in several large houses near the Prince’s 
garden. Passing an arch, we came into a sort of cres- 
cent, with a chapel in the centre, the whole of which 
is constructed of plaster painted. The palace is of 
considerable extent; it has two domes, but no other at- 
tempt at embellishment; indeed, its appearance is 
neither grand nor pleasing. The windows are case- 
ments, and the chief front is situated opposite the 
dullest part of the wood. With respect to the cele- 
brated garden of the island, it is a spot where Nature 
has blotted out the original design, and made one of 
the most delightful retreats in the world. A person 
Might walk a long time among the over-arching bowers 
Of its ancient elms, without discovering that m fact all 
the walks are radii, and the fountains, which occasion- 
ally fall in his way, are the centres where they mect 
—such was originally the taste in which the garden 
was laid out: but the elms have vindicated their own 
rights, and those of the place; they have bent their 
trunks in every direction; and thrust their arms in 
bold irregularity across the stiff alleys, and prim com- 
yartments, which the designer had planned: at this 
ime, if the fountains were removed, nothing would be 
wanting to the beauty of the scene. “The walks of the 
colleges at Cambridge, much thickened and extended, 
and the glades tilled with flowers, will give an adequate 
idea of the effect of this most ancient and most beau- 
tiful garden of Aranjuez. | | | 
“Upon quitting these magnificent shades, we found 
6urselves on the banks of the Tagus,, whose stream 
was somewhat narrower than we had expected: the 
Princesses’ apartments look this way; those of the 
King and Queen face the open plaza and the bridge; 
an aspect which cannot be admired: directly under 
their windows is a small garden of orange trees, which, - 
being cut into round shapes, and powdered by the dust. 
from the roads, seem like so many wigs in a barber’s 
hop. Nor is the distant prospect more delightful ;. the 
Hore of the river near the bridge is entirely covered 
2F 3 
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5 
with wood sawn out ready for sale; it comes from th 7 
mountains of Cuenca; and after having been floated 


ia") 


down the agus, is sold by the King on this whar ;, 
This is a very expensive commodity in Castile. ; 


| 
We now arrived at the gate of the garden of the 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ee 


Prince of Asturias, which opens into a noble avenue, 
called the Calle de la Reyna. Several officers. were, 
standing here, from whom we requested permission to 
enter; one of them said, that we were at perfect liber= 
ty to.see the garden after the King had passed, wha. 
was going, according to his custom a 
the Prince in a pleasure-house: in the. garden. After 
waiting about a quarter o : 


by us in an old-fashioned crimson 


| 
7 


an ambiguous 
the walks are, 


straight, and ornamented with fountains; but the com 
partments are planted irregularly, and often lai ou 
in grass, with flowers in basket frames, according t 
the English plan. The whole is certainly very pretty; 
but as it is a modern work, and the trees are young, it 
can by no means vie with the grandeur of the garde 

of the island: it is remarkable that every single ts 


has a separate pipe, which, by conveying-to its roots 
the waters of the Tagus, supplies the want of rain, 
which makes the country around so barren. We were 


° + io) * = 
surprised to fihd no foreign trees here, and very fe 


oranges :' in one part we were led to the banks of the 
river, where batteries are erected ; and two large models 
of a frigate and a corvette are afloat; in another we 
were shewn, in a most delightful situation, a piece of 
water, filled with gold fish, in the middle of which w is 
am island, containing a correct and beautiful imitatioi 

of 4 Chinesé tea-house : but, notwithstanding my daily 
ekperioace of bad taste, I was astonished to see, in this 


a 
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striking and peculiar prospect, the late addition.of a 
large and expensive A’gyptian temple! We were not 
permitted to approach the Prince’s pleasure-house, but 
we were assured-we had seen all that was remarkable. 
In one of the avenues near the gate, a green silk net 
was suspended, in case the King, after breakfast, should 
meditate a war upon the finches. After a stay of three 
hours, we returned to our carriage, and departed. The 
Spaniard to whom I spoke at the garden gate, called 
Aranjuez the Richmond of Spain. It is a beautiful 
spot, more delightful in Spain than Richmond is in 
England ; but considerme them abstractedly, - the fine 
broad oaks feathering to the ground, and the wide 
stream of the Thames, incline me to decide in favour of 
the superior beauty of the latter. We passed the 
Tagus, and along an avenue of trees, through what is 
called the Alamede del Rey, which is intersected by 
several other avenues; but as we proceeded, trees be- 
came more scarce, and the ground more burut up. 
After crossing a long stone| bridge, we ascended a hall, 
and left trees and cultivation far behind: the who le 
prospect is dreary and desert ; and is, in every respect, a 
miserable contrast to the approaches both to London 
and Paris: we did not indeed expect the picture of 
private wealth and happiness which the former pre- 
sents; but We were prepared for some of the mo-. 
archical grandeur of the latter: in this, however, we 
were entirely disappointed; for, though the road is 
fine, the avenues want width and majesty ; and upon 
quitting these, on the very verge of the metropolis, to 
relapse into a perfect desert, is intolerable. We dined 
at a posada where the provisions were plenty, but the 
charge exorbitant. From this it was four leagues to 
Madrid ; the road perfectly direct, and its sides gar 
nished by some miserable elms. ‘There are no towns, 
a little traffic, and some cultivated fields; but it is al- 
most impossible to conceive that we are close to a me- 
tropolis: at length it makes it appearanee. Madrid! 
@ small black town, standing quite distinct, in the midst 
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of an arid plain: no suburb or straggling houses. 
Its outline is diversified by a number of little domes 
and spires ; but there is nothing pre-eminent or grand 3 
the perspective is closed by the snow-capt mountaing 
of Guadarama. 

The Prince of the Peace: going to the city in great 
haste, passed us on the road, with half a dozen horses 
guards, and three servants behind his carriage. The 
oppressive heat of the day was beyond expression 3 
at length we crossed the Manzanares at a ford, and 
entered the verdant outworks of the Prado of Madrid s 
these are extended to the water-side, and among them 
were many parties walking, their carriages waiting at 
adistance, We advanced under a shady avenue to 
the gate of Antocha, where our pockets were called’ 
upon for a vontribition by the custom-house : and 
we passed within the walls of the metropolis, of which 
the grandeur of the Prado, and the width and lighting 
of the Calle de Alcala, gave us higher expectations 
than were afterwards realized ; indeed these are b 
far the finest parts of Madrid. ‘The prospect, howée 
ver, of the rooms and beds of the Cruz de Malta, 
was, in our present circumstances, infinitely more gras 
tifying. 

June 17th, The hot weather has come in this youll 
with the solana or African wind, which has blown for 
the last day or two. The thermometer at two o'clock! 
was at 92° in our rooms, and in the shade out of 
doors at 87°. In the evening we endeavoured to walle 

on the Prado, but though the sun was set, the air 
which breathed in our faces was so impregnated with” 
heat, as to cause an oppression and relaxation that 
repressed almost every feeling of curiosity. 

June 18th. We were disappointed to-day in not 
being able to see the New Palace; as, for the purpose 
of keeping it perfectly cool for the royal family, who 
will soon arrive, the shutters are only open from five” 
till seven in the morning ; but we weré more fortu« 
nate at the Real Armeria, which is contained in an old” 
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building near it, ‘This greatly gratified us, and began 
to reconcile us to Madrid. The room, which is spa- 
‘cious, is hung round with armour and arms, and a 
row of horsemen, cased in steel, line the middle. We 
found ourselves at once among the worthies of Spain. 
Charles V. Philip LI. Ferdinand and Isabella, Gon- 
zalvo of Cordova, King Chico of Grenada, Hernando 
Cortes, anda long succession, which will be better 
ppecified | in the following descriptive list : 

The carriage of the mother of Charles V., the first 
made i in Spain : it is of a square shape, pete over, 
and has open windews all round, The chair of 

harles YV,:—the bed and travelling cart of Charles 
V.; amachine something between a cradle and a tilted 
‘cart. The armour of Ferdinand the Catholic, worn 
at the conquest of Grenada; itis ornamented with 
alternate stripes of bright steel. and flowered gilding, 
Three suits of armour of Queen Isabella, like men’s 
armour, of bright steel, with a little gilding. Steel 
armour with gilt nails, ‘of Adc Gaunt, duke of 
Lancaster, and king of Castile: the mark pba ball is 
indented on the breast-plate. “A rich suit of unpo» ‘ 
lished armour, ‘embossed with figures and ornaments, 
made at Pamplona, and given by Sebastian of Por. 
Mugal, to Philip I].—The armour of Charles V, in 
which he retired to St. Just. The Virgin is engraved 
on the breast-plate; the helmet. has the representa- 
tion of hair, beard, mouth, and éars. It is perfo- 
rated for the eyes, “and the hair and the beard are 
gilt, Large Meorish targets of leather, with inscrip- 
tions. The armour of the great captain, Gonzatvo 
of Cordova, which is like, but richer than, that o 
Ferdinand the catholic. It is embossed all over,andf 
has alternate stripes of gilt and bright steel. Turkish 
presents, guns, pistols, &c. from Constantinople ; 
some of the barrels” were made at Barcelona, the 
mounting is very curious. Swords of Charles V., of 
Gonzalvo, and of Francis 1. The latter was worn at 
the battle of Pavia, when Francis was taken pri« 
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Soner; a small dagger is attached to its sheath; it 
has a cross handle, with the inscription, “ in brachion 
suo.” A Moorish collar, for torturing Christians, 
_taken by Montemar. Maces for wrenching off are 
mour, Lances. Arrows curiously barbed. A breast. 
plate, with an embossed representation of the battle: 
of St. Quintin, made for Philip II. at Pamplona: it 
is well executed. A shield sent by the Pope to Don 
John of Austria; it ‘bears a cracifix ; the field ane 
each side of which has the impression of a bullets 
Several coats of mail of bright steel, for females Of 
the court of Philip II. each with a short steel pettie 
coat. A rich suit of armour, worn by Philip IM 
made at Pamplona, / A long gun, with the earliest 
kind of lock, and the handle inlaid with ivory, bew 
longing to Philip Il. Armour of Hernando Cortes, 
of plain steel. Armour of king Chico* of Grenada 
of bright steel ; it has more joints than any of the 
others, The helmet is very large, and ciriously A 
shioned : it is perforated by two smal! holes for see 
ing, avd above them is a loag slip for breathing : OL 
the side a sort of door can be opened for the purposé 
‘of speaking ; a small shield is attached to the leff 
breast, and a piece of steel projects to rest a spear 
upon on the right. Another suit of Moorish armourt 
the helmet like that of Chico. The ring armour ot 
ttt 
a | 
¥ “ The nineteenth king of Grenada was Muley Hasen ; othert 
ca'l him Albo Hasen, He had a son named Boatdillin. Many 
of the nobles being at variance with the father; elected the son 
for their prince, calling him Chiquito the boy king. Thus/Gre 
nada saw itself under the duminion of two kings.” Guer. Civil 
chap. il. After his father’s death, Boaudillin, or, as he, is com 
monly called, El Rey Chico, defended the city) against king Fer 
dinand, to whom, in the end, he was obliged to surrerider it. Ma, 
Rey Chico has .been generally translated the Little King; but thi 
armour above-mentioned does not favour that interpretation 
The meaning seems to“be, the younger king, or the boy king 
which accords with the Spanish custom of callmg the kine’s $y! 
infants, even after they have obtained the age of mathood. 
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Charles 1. of Naples, Japanese war-dresses, with 
frightful masks, 
Horse Figures. 

_Alfenso IX. father _ of St. Ferdinand. Philip IL. 
as he appeared at the battle of St. Quintin: his sword, 
the gift of the city of Saragossa, Charles V. as he 
entered Tunis; he carries in his hand a_ bright steel 
halbert. All these figures are in bright stcel armour, 
with high plumes on their heads : the horses richly 
caparisuned, and more or less armed. Charles V. as 
he was crowned emperor of the Romans, on which 
occasion he assumed the Roman habit and wreath of 
laurel. His robe is red, edged with ermine. 

At the end of the room, in a glass case, with a 
curtain before him, like our waxen kings in West. 
minster-abbey, sits IFerdinand the catholic. His 
shield is bung behind him, the crown on his head, the 
sceptre and ball in his hands. A board is suspended. 
to assure the faithful that if they will say a’ pater. 
oster, and an ave Maria, and pray earnestly forthe 
extirpation of heretics before this reverend image, 
they shall receive many hundred days of indulgence, 
or which purpose many of the prelates have subscribed 
heir sums of time. 1 was sorry to find Lorenzana’s 
ame in the list. A velvet cushion is prepared for, 
hose who are moved by this holy invitation, The 
alls of the room are hung all round with armour, 
nd the cieling with tilting lances, Moorish banners, 
c. Some very curious specimens of ancient cannon 
re to be found in this collection, which, although it 
s not so large as that at the Tower, must “certainly be 
Howed to be as interesting as any in Europe. 

_ The Plaza Mayor of Madrid, presents a very cu-~ 
10s spectacle. It isa square. of old brick houses, 
ith arcades (or, as we call them, piazzas) below ; 
he houses are full of windows, and each window has 
balcony, and a curtain or mat hung out to shade the 
rooms. ‘The sides of this square are not broken by 
treets ; and, standing in the middle, we seem to leok 
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in vain for an egress, which is by a low arch on one 
side: opposite this is the town-house; an ancient 
building, but without dignity or effect. They are at 
present engaged in preparing scaffoldings and seats 
for the bull.fights which are to be exhibited here next 
month, in honour of the marriage of the Prince of 
Asturias. . 

In the evening we visited the Gabinete dé Historia 
Natural; which occupics a suite of ten rooms, in a 
Jarge building, in the Calle de Alcala, in’ which there 
is also an academy ofarts.* It is a collection of great 
interest, as it contains frm Spanish America and the 
Manillas, curiosities which cannot be possessed by 
any other museum in Europe; but it is not so come. 
plete as these immense sources of treasure would lead 
us to expect, nor is the disposition of the specimens 
they have procured so perfect as it ought to be.’ 

The principal foundation of this museum was the: 
valuable collection of minerals, bought by the king: 
from the famous Foster, who for many years had the: 
direction of it. A large sardonyx, of a rich purple: 
and brown colour, with lucid yellow veins, is shewly, 
before which this enthusiastic collector used frequently; 
to fall on his knees; but the minerals from Americas 
are the principal objects of attention ; and the splene. 
dour of some specimens is beyond description. Among; 
the other rarities are,immense snakes from Oronooko H 
~—extraordinary fish ;—curious birds :—virgin silvery 
and gold ;—specimens of the pottery of the antient! 
Peruvians, highly curious; some representations of! 
idols ; rude, but very much in the Egyptian manaery, 
particularly several vessels, on the exterior parts off 
whichare the images of deities, exactly like the Cas. 
nopuspots of Kgypt.—Models of pagodas ; Chineses 


* The inscription over the gate is very neat: Carorvs 111 Rex,, 


Naturam et Artem sub uno tecto in publicam utilitatem conso-. 
ClaVity ANNO MDCCLXXY. : > a 
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boats, éc. extremely beautiful s—a Japanése drum, 
the most sonorous 1 ever ‘heard.—Peruvian cloth.— 
Pictures of the intermarriages of the Spaniards and In- 
dians, with the offspring, to mark the gradations of 
colour.—Moorish ornaments, gold rings, necklaces, '' 
_&c. dug up at Grenada.— Chinese and Japanese dres- 
sesand models. ‘The valuable bequest of Louis XIV. 
to Philip V. is preserved inthis museum, which con. 
sists of a number of precious stones and antique ca. 
meos, rich and beautiful to the last degree, made up 
into vases and ornaments in the most tawdry and de. 
testable French taste. i 
_ The spar of the Asturias is like that of Derby- 
shire: superb rubies, opals, and emeralds are to be 
found in this collection ; but the officer while he shew- 
‘ed us the models of the Great Mogul and other famous’ 
diamonds in crystal, complained that the king was far 
from liberal in this particular, and that he had only 
given two small specimens to the museum. =< 
‘The most remarkable and interesting objects in this 
cabinet, is the skeleton of the non-descript animal 
which was discovered some years ago, buried about 
forty feetin a mountain near Buenos Ayres. ‘The 
-Jength from its rump to its nose is about thirteen feet, 
its height a little more than six., ‘The breadth and size 
of its body are very astonishing ; and the collar and 
blade-bone are not unlike those of the human species. 
The legs are uncommonly stout, particularly those be- 
Aina, which are of such prodigious and wonderful 
strength, that they must have been designed to support: 
upon occasion the whole body of the animal reared up; 
-anidea which is rendered more probable from the length’ 
of the claw and the solid piece of bone which pro- 
jects behind, forming a basis to the leg. , 
_ Whether it was a carnivorous animal or not, is still, 
and will probably always remain, in great doubt, The 
enormous claws are in favour of such a conclusion, but: 
the evidence of the mouth is against it, which is merely 


furnished with common grinders, without fangs, or 
Vor. XX Vi 2G 
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any traces of them, though that part of the skeleton, 
is entirely perfect : it is not wide. The neck is long’ 
enough to touch the ground. Askele‘on of ag eles: 
phant is placed in the adjoining room for the sake of ' 
comparison ; there is little similarity between them $; 
this being, it is evident, of the cat kind, and appears’ 
to have beena, sort of gigantic tyger. The breadth of | 
the animal, and the solidity of its bones, are wonder. 
fully striking, This museum may be considered at 
present in its infancy, and itis about to receive a vast 
addition, and undergo a complete renovation, from 
the hands of the younger Foster (the son. of the 
celebrated collector), who. has been travelling, by 
order of the king, for the Jast eleven years in 
South America, where he has collected a vast 
number of new and rare specimens, which are 
all arrived, and deposited for the present in the palace 
of Buen-Retiro. Foster himself is on his return to 
take the direction of the institution, which is to be. 
removed, as soon as he comes, toa new building, which 
has been erected for the purpose, near the botanic 
garden, a large stracture; which affords a new ine 
stance of the wretched taste in architecture prevalent 
at Madrid. The museum, after receiving Foster's ad=. 
ditional specimens, and_ directed by his ‘intelligence, 
will become a primary object of attention among the 
mineralogists of Europe. At eight o’clock we ate 
tended El Teatro de los Canos de Peral, the first of. 
the two theatres of Madrid; external] y it presents a 
shew of poverty perfectly Sarprising $ its brick front, 
with three little doors, and a few broken windows, 
seems that of an house given up to decay. The in- 
_ terior is ornamented in an ugly and grotesque manner; 
the predominant colour is dirty brown, on which 
lozenges are painted at intervals, containing heads, not 
after the antique, but in the style of fashionable drese 
ses for the year in an English pocket-boo’® ; it ig 
four stories high, containing seventy-f’ ,ee boxes, 
_which are piled one over the other witho’ . columns or 
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architecture. A gallery with one row of seats, pro- 
jects before the lower boxes ; the salle is lighted by 
five small chaadeliers: the stage is about the size, and 
the house nearly the same width, with Colman’s 
_ theatre in the Haymarket ; but of a different shape, 
and much longer. The audience were very scanty 3 
but we found the band, the performers, and the decos 
rations were respectable. The entertainment consist- 
ed of La Viage in Grecia, translated from the little 
French opera of Palma. The chief singer is an Ita- 
lian, but the operas are all performed in Spanish, by 
the king’s order ; after this followed a minute fandan- 
go, and afferwards the fandango performed with cas- 
_tinets by a male and female dancer ; it is a mixture of 
dignity and passion which well accords with the Spa- 
' nish character,and though its approaches to indecency 
must be allowed, it has considerable grace, and in 
spirit and effect it cannot be surpassed. The boxes 
of the grandees are ornamented with curtains of 
various colours; the royal family never visit any 
other theatre but that of the bull-fights. The Prince 
of Peace was in his box to-night ; towards the close 
of the performance be was so heated, that a bason of 
water was brought him, in which he washed his hands. 
His figure is dignified, not unlike the Prince of Wales, 
but his countenance is remarkably dull and heavy. 

» June 19th, The palace of the Buen-Retiro is” a 
low straggling building of plaister, with four towers 
and spires, surrounding a large court; it has rather the 
air of a barrack for soldiers than a royal residence. 
The suites of rooms are numerous, but neither hand- 
some in their furni(ure or proportions ; the walls, for 
the most part, are covered with indifferent pictures. 
Luca Giordano has done a. great deal in this palace in 
his easy but expressive style. ‘The anti-chamber, and 
‘the principal apartment called El Cason, are painted 
by him, the former representing the conquest of Gre- 
‘nada, the latter allegorical emblems of the grandeur of 
the Spanish monarchy. oes are also several pic. 
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tures of Rubens, some extravagant, some few hunt«: 
ing-pieces well done: a painting or two by Peter 

Boert, highly pleasing ; a fool, by Velasquez, ad« 

mirable! The rest of the collection, which is im-. 
mense, consists.of stiff, ancient, and insipid modern 
works ; among the former, the portraits of Ferdinand 

and his queen are to be’remarked on account of the 

likeness, One of the halls contains a number of. 
wooden models of Cadiz, Figueras, Gibraltar, Vera 

Cruz, &c. which are not geserally shewn to foreign 

ers ; here too is the famous attack on Giberalter in 

model. ; 

“The theatre is of a considerable size, and the stage 
well placed ; but the chief ornaments, which are ba- 
lustrades of brown wood, with glass between them, are 
in a wretched taste. Italian operas were performed 
here at a vast expence, in the last reign; but since 
the féte given on the marriage of the present king, it 
has never been used, 

The Bueno-Retiro, which, though of different mz 
terials, resembles, in many respects, the old part of 
¥ontainbleau, certainly ranks below every other roy« 
al palace we have seen on the continent. [n a small 
gatden adjoining is an equestrian bronze statue* of 
Philip 1V. ‘The -poising of the mass is ingenious, 


=. » 


* On the girth of the horse is incribed—** Petrus ‘Tacea f. Flo- 
rentiz, anno salutis mpcxxx.’’ Tacea was a pupil of the celebrated 
John of Bologna; he was in great repute, and enjoyed many fa- 
vours from the grand Dukes Ferdinando II. and Cosmo II. IL saw 
Ais tomb at Florence, in the chapel of his master, in the church of 
the Auunciata. The whole statue, which weighs 18,000 pounds, 
rests upon the hind legs and the tail: the mode by which this 
has been accomplished, is by making these perfectly solid, and the 
other partshollow. The statueof Peterthe Great, executed by 
Falconet, at Petersburgh, is in a similar attitade,and is constructed 
inthe same manner, The inventories of the Retiro rate Tacca’s 
work at 40,000 doubloons, whieh is a much larger sum than it cost 
@riginally, 
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_as the horse is represented in the act of curveting; and 
the whole ‘has considerable merit, though not without 
stiffness. ‘The gardens of the Buen-Retiro are open 
to the public ; they consist of alleys of low trees, 
maintained with infinite care and waterings; but not. 

withstanding every possible attention, they are not, 

nor dothey promise to be, luxuriant ; they are, how- 
ever, a delightful resort for the citizens of Madrid. In 

the neighbourhood of these the royal porcelain manu. 

factory is carried on in a large white building; and 

near it is the national observatory. 

_ The Prado was crowded this evening with com- 

pany on footand in carriages, the latter passing slow 

ly in succession on one side of the broad walk. I 

have never seen so many together since [left England. 

They are of all tastes and fashions : the old Spanish, 

the open, and the Parisian ; some with landscapes. 
painted on the pannels, others aukwardly encumbered 

with gilt ornaments ; allidrawn by mules, the postil- 

lions dressed in long coats and cocked hats. ~ The dust 

they create, in spite of previous watering, almost 
_choaks the walking company. ‘The view of this wide 

Prado, filled with people and carriages, and surround. 

ed by trees and fountains, must_ certainly be ranked 

among tlie fine spectacles of Kurope. 

The Prado is admirable in all its parts, being a 
broad walk, adorned with handsome fountains, and 
divided into avenues by rows of trees: it bounds the 
whole of one side of the town, being terminated at 
each end by one of the gates of the city. The streets 
leading down to it are the broadest and finest in Ma- 
drid,and on the opposite side,are the gardens,pleasure- _ 
grounds, and palace of the Retiro, worthy of the re- 
sidence of a prince, although at present only used by 
the king as ashooting ground during his stay at Maw 
drid. ‘Lhe fountains of the Prado are in general form. 
ed after antique models, and the water of one of them 
is the purest in the whole city, and the only kind of 
which the present king oe water being his sole’ 

23 3 3 
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beverage. One very broad walk adorned with these 
fountains, is thronged every fine evening with the best 
company, and on Sundays, the king, queen, and roy- 
al family ride up and dawn the carriage road, and sa- 


lute the people constantly as they pass. Itis on the 


Prado that the stranger may study with advantage the 
dress, the air, and the gait of the Spaniards ; for then 


ail pass in review before him, from the prince to the. 


beggar. The nobleman alights from his carriage, and 
saunters among thé throng, seemingly careless about 
his fine dress, and the ornaments at his button-hole, 
although nobody glances at them so often as himself ; 
the citizen dresses in the mode general throughout 
Europe thirty years ago ;-whilst the lower classes 
that ventareon the Prado,still wear their clothes thrown 


® 


over the shoulder, and thus preserve the last reliques_ 


of the antient toga. All the men wear large cocked 
hats, and all smoke cigars; for this Jatter purpose the 
boys run upand down the Prado with a kind of slow 
torch, which burns without flaming, and serves to 
light the cigars. In opposition to them, water car. 
riers, with their porous .earthen vases and goblets, 
vend the cool water of the neighbouring fouatains ; 
and the various cries of fire, fire, and fresh water, wa- 
ter, are heard above the buzz of the mingled crowd. 
But the women principally attract the eyes of the 
stranger. Their simple and elegant dress, their veils, 
which serve any purpose but that of concealing their 


faces, the freedom of their walk, and their looks af-- 


tractive, but not immodest,tend to make an Englishman 
forget fora moment that they are greatly inferior in 
point of real beauty, to the women of his own coune 
try. 

There is one custom which pleased me much, and 
which no where produces so striking an effect as on 
the Prado. Exactly at sun-set the bells‘ of the chur- 
ches and convents give the signal: for repeating the’ 
evening prayer tothe Virgin.’ In an instant the busy 
multitude is hushed and arrested, as if by magic. The 
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' @arriages stop, the women veil their faces with their 
fans ; “the men take off their hats, and all breathe out, 
or are supposed to breathe, a short prayer to the pro- 
tecting power which has brought them to the close of 
another day. After a short, a solemn, and not un- 
pleasant, pause, the men bow ont put oh their hats, 
the women uncover their faces, the carriages drive on, 
and the whole crowd is again in motion as before. 
This is one of the few Catholic customs which appears 
go partake of piety without superstition, and divested 
@f altars, candlesticks, tapers, and images. I felt no 
 Yeluctance to uncover my head among the crowd un- 
dér so noble a canopy as the vault of heaven, where 
_ Some ofthe stars already begin to appear. ‘Those 
around me mutter a petition ora thanksgiving to their 
‘favourite saint, or to the mother of God: but I have 


only a heretic though heartfelt prayer, to offer for — 


_ those far distant from me, a parent, a brother, a sister, 
or a friend. 


Juné 20. We were obliged to rise ata quarter past. , 


five this morning to see the New Palace, according to 
the regulations I have lately mentioned. The ex- 
terior is one of those tasteless compositions efwindows 
and pilasters of which the last century was so fertile, 
and which can only strike from their size, or dazzle by 
the multitude of their parts : columns a simplicity, 
the grand characteristics of ancient artichecture, have, 
according to the practice of modern taste, been to. 
tally disregarded ; nor bas the artichect oy. this devia- 
tion attained that richness which sometimes imposes 
on the mind ia the absence of classical proportions, 
This new structure, however, has neatness, uniformity, 
and. extent to recommend it, and is in a commanding 
situation : in fact it looks like a palace, and has in cons 
sequence an host of admirers*, ‘The building is square, 


> x 
x f 


By - co ? 
* Madrid in ancient times, before it became the seat of governs 
ment, contained an Alcazar or Royal Palace; the first foundation 
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and surrounds a court-yard, into which there are two, 
approaches ; from one of them rises the grand stair-_ 
case, which is wide and lofty ; a very noble work,and. 
only second to that at Caserta*, which is without, 
doubt the finest in Europe. The suite of rooms is very 
numerous, all handsomely furnished ; but the reflec- 
tion is striking, that after an extensive tour in France 
and Italy, this is the first royal palace we have foun 
furnished. Versailles, Fontainebleau, the Palazzo Pit. 
ti at # loxente the Vatican, Monte Cavallo, Caserta, | ) 
and Naples, are ali plundered and desolate. P 
The state apartments are large, well proportioned, 
and handsontely decorated : but it contains no vast, 
gallery, and no instance of superior magnificence. 
‘The Sala de los Embaxadores, is the finest room of 


- 
attributed to Alonzo VI. was destroyed by an inlenrenth AD 
second was erected by Henry II. which was enlarged and embel-_ 
lished by a series, of monarchs, particularly Charles V. when he 
brought his court to Madrid. This curious edifice was reduced to 
ashes in 1734, it was proposed to rebuild it on a plan which 
shouldival the first palacesin Europe. For this purpose, the 
Abate Felipe Invarra, a Sicilian, who had been employed by the 
king of Sardinia at Turin, was engaged to forma model. He was 
a disciple of Fontana, but he seems to have surpassed his mas-_ 
ter, since he proposed a number of insulated columns ; though it- 
must be confessed that he preferred the composite order. The! 
principal front of his plan extended to 1700 feet; and the chief 
court was to be 700 by 400. The king, however, (Philip V.) m- 
sisted that the new palace should exactly occupy the site of the 
former; and death prevented Invarra’s forming a second design. 
The business now devolved upon his pupil, Giovanni Baptista Sa-_ 
gueti of Turin,who produced the present fabric; in which, it is said, 
he kept his master’s style in view :- but the praise of the stair-case 
is due to Fidncisco Sabatini. The palace is built of the white 
stone of Colmenar: with a basement of granite :'the whole arched 
over, to prevent its being again destroyed by fire. The four 
fronts are each 470 feet ; aitd the height of the cornice is 100. 
The courtis about 140 feet square, | 
- % Caserta the principal palace of the king of Naples, is the 
production of Vanvetelli, an artichect of great merit, and the last 
Italian name in that line which can be mentioned. 5 
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the whole, but it isnot particularly striking ; indeed 
the grandeur of this palace entirely consists in the con- 
‘tinued suite of handsome and well furnished apart. 
ments.its principal and most valuable ornaments are its 
Pictures; of which it contains a nobie collection. The 
glasses of St. Ildefonso, and porcelain wares of Ma. 
‘drid manufactory, decorate some of the rooms, Paris 
‘clocks, and others made at Madrid, are placed for or- 
Hameént on some of the chimney-pieces : .we did. not 
‘however fail to observe above a dozen sturdy kitchen- 
clocks from London, received for use into different 
‘apartments. Among the pictures are some excellent 
Titians ; two old men, by Velasquez; Christ betrayed, 
by, Rubens ; ; Silk-spinners and peasants at the vin. 
tage, by Velasquez ; Charles V. in his old age, in ar- 
mour, op horseback by Titian ; Mercury and Argus, 
by Titian ; Philip II]. by Velasquez, a\nost admirable 
and characteristic portrait ; two pictures from Saints? 
histories, by Murillo, well painted, but without dig. 
nity; Sketches, by Rubens. Mengs has done a great 
deal in this. palaoe, pictures, pannels, and cielings, 
The Descent from the Cross, is the finest work I have 
seen of this artist ; the Virgin in Tears, and the Dead 
Christ, could nat be. better: yet amoung his paintings 
here, we have instances of insipidity and stiffness ; 
and his general fault of finishing too highly is almose 
always discernable. This palace has no gardens, and 
the view from its windows siretches far over the bar- 
ren plains of Castile; the few trees which fill the hol. 
low where the scanty Manzanares flows, are the only 
verdure in the prospect. No wonder that the green 
retreat of Aranjuez is the daily topic of wonder aad 
admiration. 

The Spanish bull-fights are certainly the most ex- 
traordinary exhibition in Kurope ; we were present at 
one ofthem this morning. ‘The amphitheatre is just 
without the Puerta di Alcala; avery mean building 
for the metropolitan seat of the national amusenient, 
Lhe places were nearly all filled at half past nine, and 
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at ten the corregidor came into his box ; upon which 
the trumpet sounded, and the people rose and. shout. 
ed; not £ belive indi affection towards Senor Don 
Juan di Morales Guzmany Tovar, but from delight 
that the shew was to begin immediately ; after this the 
mayor of thealguazils, and two of that body, i in black 
dresses, long wigs, Spanish hats and feathers, with a 
guard of cavalry paraded the arena. Four men in 
black gowns then came forward, and read a proclama- 
tion, enjoining all persons to remain in their seats: 
upon their going out, the six bulls which were to he 
fought this morning were driven across, ied on by. a 
cow, witha bell round her neck. ‘The two. picca: 
dores now appeared, dressed in leathern. gaiters, 
much padded about the legs, thick leathern breaches, 
silk jackets covered with spangles and lace, and caps, 
with nets and tails behind, surmounted by. broad. 
brimmed white hats ; each rede amiserable hack, ang 
carried in his hand a ‘long pole, with a goad at the 
end. As soon as they were prepared, a door was 
cpered and the first bull rushed in. We were soon 
undeceived as to the prevalent notion, that from dex 
terity and other safeguards, the Spanish bull-fight. is 
no longer a service of much danger ; in the course ol 
the contest I felt first alarmed for the men; then, fox 
the horses, having witnessed the adroitness of the one, 
and the iAferines: of the other 3 soon the accidents of 
the men withdrew my pity from the beasts, and Jatter- 
ly, bya natural and dreadful operation of the mind, J 
began to look without horror on the calamities . of 
pete The manner of the fight is thus; the bull 
ushes in, and makes an attack severally upon. the 
pena ies, who repulse him, he being always upoy 
these occasions, wounded in the neck; after a few 
rencounters he becomes somewhat shy, but at the 
same time, whenhe does rush on, he is doubly dan, 
gerous. Hedoes notas before turn aside when he 
feels the goad, but endeavours to conquer it ; he fol 
lows up the attack, and lieth badond succeeds ‘in overs 
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throwing both horse and rider. When this happens, 
the attendants run up tocarry off the latter, and, if 
possibletodraw away the bull (by means of red 
cloaks) from the horse, which generally receives ‘fatal 
wounds before he can rise up again. As long as the 
horse has strength to bear the piccador, he is obliged 
toride him. This morning one of these wretched 
animals was forced to charge with his guts’ hanging ia 
festoons between his legs! His belly was again rip- 
ped open by the bull, and he fell for dead ; but the 
attendants obliged him to rise and crawl out! This 
seems the crueilest part of the business; for the men 
almostalways escape, bui the blood and sufferings of 
thirteen horses were exhibited in the short space of 
two hours ; four men were hurt ; one, who was en. 
tirely overturned with his horse upon him, was carried 
out like acorpse ; but the spectators, totally disre- 
garding this melancholy sight, shouted for his com- 
panion to renew the attack 5; another was overset 
against the partition-boards ; a third had his horse 
and himself so completely tossed over, we thought he 
must inevitably be killed, but he saved himself by 
crossing his hands behind his head. ‘lhe horses are- 
all blinded, and their tameness under their agonies is 
astouishing, A rider never throws himself off. till the 
horse is past recovery; he then falls on the opposite 
side from the bull, so that the horse acts as a sort of 
fortification to him. ' The bull, after his first rage and 
subsequent fury during many rownds, begins to feel 
weakness, and declines any further attacks on the 
horsemen: he even retreats before them; upon this 
aloud shout re.echoes through the theatre, and some 
of theattendants advance-and stick his gored neck full 
of arrows, which cause him to writhe about in great 
torment ; one this morning nearly overleaped the bar- 
riers. When the efforts he makes under these suffer-_ 
ings have considerably spent his strength, the corregi. 
dor makes a motion with hishand, and ‘the trumpets: 
soundas a signal to the matador to dispatch him, ‘This 
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is a service of great skill and bravery ; for though the, 
bull may have no inclination to atlack the horsemen. 
who have goaded and wounded him, his madness prompts 
him to destroy every one else. ‘The matador advances. 
with a red cloak in one hand and a sword in the other, 
he enrages the bull with the cloak, which in case of a 
failure assists his escape; at length getting opposite 
the bull he rushes forward and the sword pierces his 
spina] marrow, or what is more common, is buried to 
the hilt in his ‘neck, upon which he turns aside, at 
first moaning, but aitotrent of blood gushes from his 
mouth, he staggers round the arena, and falls; the 
trumpets sound, three mules ornamented with ribs 
bands and flags appear to drag the wretched victim 
out by the horns, and the horsemen prepare si the. 
attack of a fresh animal. 
In the evening the shew began at. half nid four, 


and ten bulls were bronght forward: but the sport 


was not reckoned so good as in the morning; only 
two Andalusian bulls appeared, the rest were Catalans, 
who, being accustomed to feed in the same pastures 
as horses, do not like to attack them, Many of these, 
after entering, started at the piccadores, and kept 
aloof: to tame them, (as they had not been brought 
down by bleeding’ or exercise) before the matador ap. 
proached, anew expedient was resorted to, most ins 
famously cruel, namely, the covering the darts with: 
sulphur and fire-works; the torments of -these were: 
so dreadful, that the animals, whose strength was: 
fresh, raged about terribly, and the assistants were: 
forced to use great agility to get from them. ‘There: 
were several hair-breadth escapes; one of the animals, , 
in pursuit of a man, leaped the barrier of the. arena,, 
which is about eight feet high. Their strength by) 
such efforts being gradually exhausted, they. ‘at last! 
yielded to the dagger of the matador. The two Ane. 
dalusian bulls made up for the others: in the first) 
round a horse was killed, and the piccador was thrown) 
forwards and disabled. ” But the second Andalusiag 
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was still more furious, and made more tremendous 
attacks. In one of these he pinned the man and horse 
against the barriers, got his horns under the horse, 
and Jacerated him dreadfully ; in a moment afterwards 
he lifted him up, and threw the man with such force 
through one of the apertures (made for the escape of 
the attendants when pursucd by. the bull) as to kill 
him on the spot. He was boriie past the box in which 
we were, with his teeth set, and his side covered with 
blood: the horse staggered out, spouting a stream of 
gore from his chest. ‘The remaining piccador renewed 
the charge, and another came in with shouts to take | 
the dead man’s place. One of these had his horse’s 
skin dreadfully ripped off his side, and when he breath. 
ed,.the entrails swelled out of the hole, to prevent — 
which the rider got off and stuffed in his pocket-hand- 
kerchief, It was too plain to escape observation, 
that the men fought shy after the horrible accident of 
the evening, 

They have tin castings to their legs under the pad 
ding of their gaiters, the saddles rise before and be-« 
hind in the ancient manner, and the stirrup is a sort 
of iron box for the foot. The amphitheatre was bet- 
ter attended in the morning than after dinner. 

We were attracted this evening to the theatre de 
los Canos, by the revival of La Buscona (the Female 
Sharper), a comedy of Lope de Vega, altered and mo. 
dernized. We found a very numerous audience ase 
sembled, who were throughout remarkably attentive, 
The play was well got up in all the respects of per. 
formers, dresses, and scenery; it contained no buf. 
foonery, and there was less laughter than I expected : 
but when a burst took place it was loud and general, 
The plot of the piece was a good deal after the Kn. 
glish fashion, though with fewer incidents. 

The chief characters werea lover with a comic sere 
vant, and a woman (La Buscona) who makes love, 
and disappoints another of her sex. ‘There were five 
acts, and each act had its unity of scene: it anton 
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about two hours and a half, and was followed by @ 
tonadilla (a duet) and saynete, which is a’ bad imitas 
tion of French dancing. ‘The respectability of the 
performance of this flab rginck and the numbers and 
attention of the audience, shew that the drama has 
ils admirers even at Madrid; yet the state of this 
amusement in the metropolis i is very disgraceful to the 
national taste, which seems to look foe no other gras 
tification than what is afforded by bull-fights and res 
ligious mummeries. | | 

June 21st. We walked this morning about a quar 
ter of a mile from Madrid to the Puenti de Segovia, 
and from an eminence beyond it surveyed what is 
esteemed the finest view of the city. Madrid can only 
claim magnificence in two quarters, namely, the Prado 
and the Calle di Alcala, the breadth of this street, and 
its advantageous situation on the slant of a hill, give 
it a very striking appearance. The town in general 
is composed of brick houses, which are often plais- 
tered over. They are seldom higher than those in 
London, and do not seem to be built with any great 
solidity. Many of the public edifices are of plain 
stone, but where architecture is attempted, it is ale. 

ways of the worst kind. The shops are mean, but) 
not ill-supplied with the articles they sell. The 
grandees of Spain live in hotels in every respect infes| 
rior to those of the upper ranks in France and Italy $: 
and indeed, are often smaller than the common mice | 
of our nobility i in London. 

The large palace of the duke of Alva must of 
course be excepted, which is four’ stories high, has| 
twenty-seven windows in front, and seventeen on the 
side ; and is, after the kino’s palace; the largest builds 
ing in Madrid ; it stands near the Prado, distinct, and 
walled round: the marks of fire and destruction al 
on it, It has beén twice burnt by the mob; and) 
the duchess now lives like her peers in the Calle di 
Alcala, Sl 


“Theduke of Medina Cali who is the oldest a 
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and before the rise of the Prince of Peace, was the - 
richest subject in Spain, has an immense house, with. 
out architecture, which not being mere lofty than the 
common buildings in Madrid, has the appearasce ef 
a long street of houses. The palace of the duke of 
Grenada is more ancient: it is built of brick, two 
stories high, and though somewhat larger, is not uns 
like Winchester-house, at Chelsea. Every window in 
the town hangs out linen and mat blinds, which form 
a principal feature.i in its prospects. 
» Thetwo best general views of Madrid, are oe the 
terrace near the Buen- Retiro, and from the high 
ground near the bridge of Segovia, Inthe former you 
have the fore-ground of the Prado, and in the latter 
the trees about the river and the new palace. 
~The great peculiarity of this metropolis, is its num 
berless little spires; at a distance they are insignifi. 
cant, but on a nearer prospect they have a striking 
and very picturesque efiect. We counted in the view 
from the bridge of Segovia, above seventy of them. 
Looking at the city on this side, notwithstanding the 
adequate splendour of the palace, which makes up 
about one-fourth of the line of building in the pros. 
pect, we can hardly believe it to be the residence of - 
the court, and the seat of government of so vast an 
empire. But the dullness and want of magnificence of 
Madrid, arises more from private, than from political 
causes, aw is rather to be attributed to the apathy and 
unenterprising genius of the Spauish nobles, than to 
the absence of trade, or the poverty of individuals. 
| June Zist. We sect out this evening in a coach, 
with seven mules, to gratify our curiosity at St. lide. 
fonso, Segovia, and the Escurial, The evening was 
pleasant, but the night became cold as we approached 
the Guadarama mountains. Having rested two hours 
in a venta at their fect (five leagues and,a half from 
Madrid), at four o’clock we began to ascend by an 
excellent road: the hills are offthieesi@™& bleak and 
ren, often shewing liad of. sohighdnd im 
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many places covered with large patches of snow. Afe 
ter passing the highest part which the road traverses,, 
we descended into a vast chasm or valley, entirely 
clothed with’ a forest of pines; fine trees, and as-= 
suming more fantastic shapes than any I have seen) 
before. The roads continues to wind, among grand 
views of woods, hills, and snow, tineaide a lower 
rock, where the royal scat has been built: in our 
way to it, we passed several groves of sapling oaks, 
made by the king ;. but the approach to St. Udefonse 
is totally without grandeur or dignity. A narrow 
avenue leads at once to the antique facade of the pas 
lace: the effect of this is peculiar and striking, and 
well accords with the ideas the imagination forms of 
an old Spanish palace. In the centre is the church, 
with a dome and spires ; and on each side, long wings 
of brick stretch forward, low, but extensive. , We 
breakfasted at a neat posada, (Fonda de tos Caba- 
leres), and proceeded to inspect the apartments and 
gardens. | 
The palace contains no fine rooms or furniture, but 
has a numerous collection of pictures and statues, 
The queen’s apartments are a suite of small rooms, 
which have lately been decorated with the best efforts 
of the paper manufactory of Madrid; in general, in 
ornareutal compartments, and in some of them are 
imitations of drawing in Indian ink; the taste and 
execution of them advance as high as any thing of the 
sorti have seen any where. The rest of the apartments 
in the same story, have their white walls hung with 
pictures ; principally family portraits, which are stiff 
and ill done. Indeed the whole collection is very ins 
different, though it contains some works of the great 
masters : among these is the portrait of our Charles I, 
by Vandyke, which has beer greatly damaged. We res 
marked a highly finished French picture of Louis XLV, 
when duke de Berri, full of the expression of feeble 
mildness. Phere aré also indifferent portraits of 
Louis fet. Philip 1. and V. and Charles 1], 
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The principal rooms have London clocks, like those 
we observed in the new Palace of Madrid. 

On atable in the bed-chamber of one of the ine 
fantas, we saw a representation of the nativity in wax, 
with two large altar candles on each side, and in the 
anti-room a confession-box is placed near the door. 
Below stairs, (the palace is only two stories high) is 
a long suite of unornamented rooms, with white, _ 
plaister walls, in which the cclebrated collection of - 
statues is arranged. Here 1 experienced a greater 
disappointment than in the pictures,, having heard 
.much more of them. The gallery would hardly sup- 
porta comparison with any of. the Roman palaces. 
‘Ithas, however, a few fine things. The groupe of 
Castor and Pollux, as it is called, is well known by 
the numerous casts dispersed throughout Europe ; it is 
pleasing and graceful, though I think it has been too 
much praised. A Faun has considerable (merit; we 
also admired a statue which is like, but inferior to 
that which bears the name of Cleopatra, at the Louvre. 
Danaé, the mutilated remains of the muses, with beau- 
tiful drapery, and Faith veiled, are all worthy, of 
praise. ‘There is a good bust of Gordian, and an 
altar, handsomely sculptured, which -is supposed to 
have contained the ashes of Caligula. A bas-relief of 
ahead, with the name Olympia under it, has a very 
mild pleasing expression. ‘The rest, among which are 
several modern works, are below mediocrity. In the 
bust room is a collection of Egyptian deities in black 
basaltes, and a statue of Abundance, who is repre- 
sented in an advanced state of pregnancy. 

3 The front of the palace next the garden has been 
modernized .with larger ‘windows, and four slices of 
Corinthian columns; but no grandeur has been ac« 
complished: indeed, it would have been nearly im- 
possible to have produced much effect from this long 
brick-building, only two stories high. ‘The gardens 
are said to have cost seven millions, from the barren- 
ness of the spot, and the distance from which the new 
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earth was brought. Some persons have ‘compared © 
them with those of Versailles, which, though detestable 
to the eye of taste, must certainly be allowed to be 
the perfection of stiff French gardening. Indeed they 
arenot only the perfection, but, I belicve, the sole 
effort of the kind, that has any claim to magnificence 
and grandeur of effect. There is no medium! With- 
out vastness of extent and ornament, which are dc. 
companied by the ideas of great labour and extert, 
this style falls at once into a contemptible mixture of 
dulness and meanness. ‘The gardens of St. Ildefonso 
have a number of fountains, and a stair-case for a’ 
cascade; but the only pleasing part of it (for it has 
shady and pleasing walks), is where you get ont of 
sight of these, and see, ‘* while the dog-star rages,” 
through the overhanging trees, the side-of the moun- 
tain patched with snow. ‘It was not very cool 
at twelve o’clock, the day being remarkably calm: 
but every gale that breathed partook of the snowy 
influence of the mountain, ‘The fountains are si. 
tuated in centres, whither the straight walks tend; 
they are allinferior in size to the largest at Versailles ; 
but oneof them, a figure of Fame, is said to raise 
water higher than any in Europe. But with regard 
to fountains, it isthe column of water they raise, and 
not the height to which a slender stream can be squirt- 
ed, that renders them stupendous or beautiful; and 
on this account, those of St. Peter’s, and the Fontana — 
di Previ, at Rome, have been preferred before all the 
jets Veau in the world. The gardens are not more 
than two miles in circumference. Many of the flowers 
were now in bloom; indeed, the King almost meets a 
pew spring when he seeks refuge here in July ; and 
notwithstanding the want of extent, brilliancy, and 
magnificence, he must consider this shady retreat in 
the mountains of Guadarama, as supplying him with 
more real pleasure than half the appendages of his 
crown. The glass manufactory of St. Hdefonso has — 
produced much larger glasses than any other in Eu. 
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rope; but they are complained of as as being of a 
dead and black colour. 

The road to Segovia, the tower of whose cathedral. 
we already discovered, is over a slanting plain, which 
is excellent for sheep pastnurage; having left the 
mountains behind, we entered on a flat and oni 
country. 

The face of Old Castile Bee an arid appeare 
ance, very seldom variegated by groves of pines, 

Segovia is alittle city, with three pritne curiosities ¢ 
a perfect Roman aqueduct, a Moorish castle, and a 
large cathedral, besides a shew of antiquity in almost 

-evéry street. As weentered, we obseryed a new am- 
phitheatre for bull- fights, building principally, no 
doubt, for the court of St. [Ildefonso ;. and, a battery, | 
a place of exercise for the cadets of artillery, whose 
school is established in the Alcazar, The suburb is 
almost as large as the city; we passed through it 
eagerly, had a glimpse of the aqueduct, entered the 

gates, and soon after landed at the best.inn we have 
seen in Spain: it is built round a large court, with 
galleries supported on ancient pillars. We lost no 
time in beginning with the antiquities ; the cathedral 
came first, a building which would puzzle any cons 
noisseur in Gothic architecture extremely, being a 
pice of modern Gothic of the 16th century : it is 
arge and lofty, with an high tower and little domes, 
retaining in its outline much of the Gothic character, 
but very plain and unlike any particular style of that 
‘Species of building, and perfectly dissimilar to the 
florid manner which obtained — in England Aucing the 
15th century. 

_. The Alcazar, situated on a small rock, next the 
Tiver, at the end of the town, is the most picturesque 
object in the world. The great: tower has been lately 
cieaned, which rather modernizes its appearance ; 
but the ‘elect of the whole mass of turrets, chambers, 
and spires, as viewed from behind, beyond the foss, 
is as romantic as possible, ‘The front of the castle is 
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covered by rings, worked in the plaister. with. which 
it is covered, an ornament of Moorish origin. We 
visited three chambers within, which are well worthy 
of notice for their splendour and peculiarity; the 
roofs having been gilded by order of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, who kept their court here at the time whea 
the first gold arrived after the discovery of America: 
one of them we could net see perféctly, on account of 
a false cieling which is suspended below it; but it ap- 
peared to be a very magnificent, though in a heavy 
taste. ‘The second is perfectly beautiful; the pattern 
is Moorish, and consists of twisted and plaited bands, 
such as are‘seen in the illuminations of korans, and 
on the eapitals of Moorish columns. Nothing can 
surpass the splendour and gracefulness of the effect. 
The third chamber has a rich roof, with flowers in 
compartments ; beneath which, round the sides, are 
magnificent gilt niches, containing the figures of the 
Kings and Queens of Castile, till the time of Ferdi- 
nand. The room is large and sumptuous, and the 
splendour and admirable preservation of the gilding 
remarkably striking. Here are some models of 
figueras and other fortifications, and two excellent 
likenesses of the present King and Queen. Beyond 
this room is a passage with a hanging gilt roof, in the 
Moorish style. We were shewa the room where the 
cadets dine, and the kitchen. At length the iron 
grate and internal door of the great tower were une 
locked, and we ascended, looking at every story into 
prisons, rendered famous by the fictions of La Sage.., 
‘Lhe great tower is surrounded at the top by hanging - 
turrets ; from its leaden roof we reviewed the city by 

the splendid tints of sunset: it is an interesting spot, 
but the country around it is bleak and desolate, and? 
without being in the melancholy humour of: Gil Blas, 

1 must perfectly subscribe to his opinion of the pros= 

pect. L’Erema ne me parut qu’un ruisseau ; Vortie 

seule et le chardon paroient sur ses bords fleuris ey: 
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la pretendue vallé e delicieuse wv’ offrit & ma vue que des 
terres, dont la plupart étoient incultes. | 
- June 23. We this morning surveyed the celebrated 
aqueduct of Segovia, which stretches across the sub- 
urbs to the higher ground on which the city stands. 
It consists of two ranges of arches; the lower very 
lofty, and about twelve feet wide, When seenin pro- 
file, itis particularly striking, but Swinburne could 
not have reflected, when he preferred it to the Pont 
du Garde. Aqueducts, independent of their situa. 
tion, attain magnificence from their extent, the grana 
deur of their arches, and the massiveness of their ma- 
terials; in all these respects, this work. is inferior to 
the famous remain of the south of France.- The 
arches are narrower, and the granite, though of a grey 
colour, is divided into foo many small parts to pro- 
duce an equally striking effect. The upper storics of 
the houses of Segovia project over the lower, and 
are supported by ancient pillars, made in a barbarous 
taste, with capitals carved into leaves, flowers, ani- 
mals, &c. which might probably have been preyalent 
when Ferdinand kept his court here in the fifteenth 
century. Several of the churches of this city are built . 
in a manner resembling our Saxon style. On leaving 
the town, we traversed the wide sheep walks in the 
neighbourhood, across which, the towers of the cathe. 
dral, and the roofs of the Alcazar, were to be dis 
cerned fora long time. To the left we observed the 
cadets practising manoeuvres according to the French 
system, with the flying artillery, which has lately 
been introduced, At length we arrived at the Venta 
di San Rafael, at the foot of the Guadarama moun- 
tains, where we obtained an indiffeyent dinner, and 
“afterwards ascended among groves-of sapling oaks and 
jines, though we observed that the greater part of 
these hills are bleak and without trees. Pillars are 
placed at certain distances, to shew the direction of 
the road when the ground is covered with snow in 
winter. We passed the snmmit, where a statue of 
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a lion is erected, and dcscended into a pleasant valle: 
full of verdure, and ornamented with trees, which ai 
forded a striking contrast to the barren face of Oli 
Castile. In this pleasant spot, surrounded with pas 
tures, stands the poor and dirty village of Guadarama 
which gives aname to the mountains. Passing this 
where we bought some bread of an old woman, whe 
told us ‘* to live a thousand years,?? we entered thi 
park or chase of the Escurial, a considerable tract 
covered with cork, carob, and small oak and ash-trees 
}t cannot vie either in the beauty, or the picturesg us 
grouping of the trees, with an English forest; but ii 
has a fine wild look, especially where the mountains 
come into the prospect. We observed several herd: 
of deer, and a large wolf was seen by the muleteers, 
As we approached the nook in which the convent 
stands, the trees and verdure gradually left us. 

It was late when we arrived: our curiosity ‘for the 
present, therefore,was rather excited than gratified, by 
the appearance of some dimly-seen towers, and a dome 
rising over the little town, where we found a very 
comfortable posada. The bell of the monastery rous. 
ed us after dinner, and we made a moonlight expedi. 
tion to see this famous structure. We reached it 
through a narrow and dirty street, and our eyeS Wane 
dered over a vast expanse of dull unornamented 
buildings: but we returned fully assured, that we 
should be better pleased in the morning, . 

June 24th. he Escurial. Wight o'clock found 
uS Surveying the exterior of this celebrated edifice, 
which after all the puffs of the Spaniards; and the 
boasts of travellers, must be confessed to be nothing 
more in appearance, as well as reality, than a vast dull 
convent: and if the four towers at the corners, and 
the dome, which is not more considerable than those 
to be seen in the smallest towns in Italy, where to be 
removed, it would have the look of a great barrack or 
manufactory, Sm 

The walls of grey granite are perforated with thous 
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sands of little windows ; and no ornament is attempt- 
éd except about the chief entrance, where some clumsy 
half columns of the Doric order are plaistered against 
the building. A square form is the worst that can be 
chosen for a building of expence and grandeur ; but 
the extent of this fabric is not only wasted and les. | 
sened to theeye, by the adoption of this shape but, a 
great part of its structure is entirely hid, from its hav« 
ing been modelled in the figure ofa gridiron, to grae 
tify the caprice or superstition of Philip If. The 
only place from whence an idea can be -gained of its 
vast extent, is from the mill above it, where all the 
roofs are perfectly visible. It has been characterized 
with great justice, as a quarry above ground. ‘The 
buildings here compacted together in a lump, would, if 
stretched into a line, or formed into a body with 
wings, have even now astonished, by their extent, a 
traveller who had visited other countries. We must 
account for the excessive admiration of the Escurial, 
by considering the era in which it was constructed, 
when Versailles, St. Peter’s, and many other vast fa- 
brics of later times, were as yet unknown to Eu- 
rope. | 
Passing the great gate we- entered an oblong 
court, not very large, having the front of the church 
at the end of it, ornamented with some half columns of 
the’same order asthe entrance ; with the further ad. 
dition of some wretched statues of the kings of Israel, 
The church itself ivy.a plain solid fabric, of considerable 
grandeur ; the strength with which itis built, and in. - 
deed the whole of that edifice, which is composed of 
Guadarama granite, is amazivg., ‘Lhe Doric pilasters 
within the church are fluted ; buat the painted ceilings 
of Luca Giordano, &c. little accord with the solidity 
and plainness of the structure. All the cupboards of 
the treasure and relics were open to-day, it being the 
festival of St. John the Baptist. ‘The choir, as is 
common in Spanish conyents, is raised above the door, 
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The grandest objects which preseat themselves upoii 
entering the church, are, the high altar, and the mo- 
nument within its precincts; these have indeed a 
very sirikiug effect : the altar-piece consists of the 
four orders of architecture, erected according to the 
taste of the timé one over the other,richly carved, with: 
paintings between them. On each side of the sance 
tuary im which this is placed, are the cenotaphs of 
Charles V. and Philip II. on which the kneeling 
figures of those monarchs abd their families are repree: 
sented as large as life, dressed in gilt robes, with their 
faces devoutly turned to thealtar. The friar appoint. 
ed by the king for the purpose of attending strangers, 
carried us through the church, and_ the other parts of 
the convent ; he at first took us to the upper cloister, 
where the finest part ofthe whole building is discovered: 
from its windows we looked into a court,called El Patio 
de les Evangelistas, which is perfectly regular, and has 
an air of considerable grandeur. The architecture ig 
tiot unlike the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
but the eilect of this is more striking, from its extends 
ing round the four sides of the court, © The collection. 
of paintings distributed in different parts of the cons 
veut, is suticient of itself to reward a journey to Mae 
drid, Raphael shines here in more than usual pre= 
‘eminence ; after him Vandyke and Rubens have high 
elaims on our admiration, as wellas a number of other 
masters, whose names and works I will notice as 
shortly and distinctly as Fam able, | - 
The upper cloister contains many paintings by Lu. 
¢a Giordano ; they are not, however, entitled to 
much praise: in ceilings this artist is sufficiently 
clear, brilliant, and pleasing: great force and expres 
Sioh are not particularly required : but in his easel 
pictures he necessarily aims at these, and falls uafore 
tunately into an extravagance, which reminds me of 
some of thé worst efforfs of Spagnolletto, though 
Without his strength of light and shade. The murder. 
@f innocents is the best of Luca Giordano’s labours. 
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fu this convent, and the ass, in his picture of Balaam, 
seems absolutely to speak. An Holy Family, cu a 
Spanish artist cailed Mudo, from his being dumb, 
painted with some vulgarity, but with great ites 
Lot and his Daughter, by Guercino; Jacob and his 
Flock, by Spagnoletto. 
‘Two chambers contain a Virgin‘and Child, ina very 

free and admirable stile, by Leonardo da Vine? The 
‘Same subject, by Raphael. A Crucifixion, with ccnsi- 
‘derable spirit, by Albert Durer. Saviour’s Head, as 
highly finished as poss sible, by Leonardo da Vinci. 
Virgin and Child, by the.same. 
"Phe chamber of the prince of Asturias. —A portrait of 
Philip Ii. by Pantoja, which is unlike the celebrated 
picture of Valasquez, in the palace at Madrid; but it 
probably is a more exact resemblance, as Pantoja was 
eee rey with his subject. Pheie are in the same 
‘room good likenesses of ‘lie king and queen ; and a pic- 
ture of a Monk writing, by a Spanish artist. 

The anti-room to “the treasury contains a large 
Allegory, by Titian, which has some fine parts ; and a 
dead Christ, by the same master. 

The cabinet or treasury is full of miniature wonders 
aud curiosities. The miniature Nativity, attributed to 
Buonarotti, is clearly designed, but inexpressive. A 
smal ivory head of Christ, aseribed to the san le, 18 eX- 
cellent! Miniature of the Vi irgin and dead Christ, on 
marbie, by Annibal Caracci; a companion, (a Monk and 
Vision) by the same. A nich Cross, onaineaied with 
an immense topaz. The! pody of one of the Innocents. 

urdered by Haod in a giass case: this seems rather 
to have been a foetus than a child of two years’ growth, 
as our guide asserted. Another remar salle relic is also 

Kserved here, namely, one of the Vases presented to 

Christ by the three kings. We were shown also a MS. 
parchment book on Baptism, and an autograph of St. 
Augustin. 

A very selemn mass, accompanied by a fine organ, 
began as we were descending into the auti-sacristy and 
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sacristy, where the monks were robing themselves te 
make a grand procession into the church. Here we 
remarked St. Peter and Paul, by Spagnoletto. A Maz 
donna, by Andrea del Sarto. Christ disputing with they 
Doctors, by Rubens; and St. Jerome, by Vandykee 
The altar-piece of the sacristy is a representation of 
Charles II. of Spain kneeling before the host at the 
Féte Dieu. The King, the Nobles, the Priests, &é. 
are all portraits. It is an excellent painting, the works 
of Paulo Coello, a Portuguese, who has some others of: 
considerable merit in the church. But it is hardly fain 
for these or any other pictures to be hung in the same: 
“apartment with two of the best efforts of the inimitable: 
Rapheel, in which he seems almost to have surpassed! 
himself, and arrived at the highest perfection of the art.. 
The paintings I allude to are, the Visitation of the Vir 
gin; and the Madonna de la Perta; which was purchased, 
with some others of Charles the First’s collection, im: 
England, for 40,0004. by the ambassador of Phillip Ih, 
J will enlarge further on these mteresting subjects, when: 
I have mentioned the other famous Raphael, in posses-. 
sion of this convent. | 
In an interior room there is an highly-worked ciborium) 
of gold and precious stones. We now began to discover,. 
that whatever were the merits of our reverend Cicerone, 
he could not have been selected from the brotherhood! 
for his taste or knowledge in the fine arts; he carried! 
us immediately from these glorious Raphaels into the; 
lower cloister, where he. showed us some wretched) 
-daubings, by Romulo Cmeinnato, upon which heiwelti 
-for a considerable time, and told us that we shonld es. 
teem ourselves particularly fortunate; for had it not} 
been a festival, the shutters which inclose them would! 
not have been open. ‘The great stairease which ascends: 
from the cloister, is built of massive granite: but it is: 
neither remarkable for its beauty or grandeur. The: 
roof is painted with representations of the Battle of St. 
Quintin; ive Building of the Escurial; aud the Apotheo- 
sis of Phillip II, executed in a brilliant and pleasing 
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‘manner by Luca Giordano.. From thiswe proceed along 
a number of passages, from whence we had views into. 
the smaller and more dreary courts of the Gridiron 
Building, and after many turnings and windings, arrived 
at the door of the library. This is a large apartment,: 
-in which the ceiling makes as great a figure as the books; 
it is covered and painted ; but it is too much ofan arch to 
accord in proportion with the walls of the room. The 
printed books are here arranged on shelves, which abound, 
as usual,with folios of scholastic divinity. The MSS. 
are keptin a chamber above. The catalogue of those, 
in the Latin and Greek languages has long ‘eck known 
to the world; and an econ on the remains of the in- 
valuable Arabic collection which escaped the fire of 
167: (at which time the greatest part were consumed), 
was edited about thirty years ago, at the expense of the 
court, by te learned Casiri. Europe i is not therefore, 
as is frequently asserted, entirely without light respect- 
ing the treasures of this celebrated deposit ; and the pian 
of gradually translating the Arabic works, is still carried 
en by the government.—The Treatise on Agriculture, 
written by an Arabian ef the twelfth century, which is 
mentioned by Gibbon, has lately been published: it 
contains much curious matter, and shows that the mode 
of irrigation which promotes the astenishing fertility of 
the plain of Valencia, has descended to the modern 
Spaniards, from the practice of the Moors, who proba- 
bly derived it from Egypt. It were to be ‘wished here, 
as well as in the Herculaneum MSS. at Portici, that 
more persons were employed, and that the publications 
succeeded each other with greater rapidity, that the 
present generation might have some chance of benefit- 
ing from the smothered lights which they have perhaps 
on thefr possession. The convext libraries of Spain are 
often represented a3 objects of the greatest curiosity ; 
but [ much doubt whether a search into them would. 
tend much to the information of mankind ; though the 
archives of Valladolid, towards which Robertson titined 
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a wistful eye, would throw a fiona light on a most: 
interesting part of the History of the W old. 

‘The library of the Escurial contains portraits ef 
Charles V. and Phillip I. and several models of ships 
of their ages, . 

We now repassed an hundered passages, descended. 
the stairs, and entered a long rcom, which is fitted up 
with an altar and stalls, and was used as a chapel before 
the great Church was finished. 

La iglesia vieja. ‘The altar-piece, representing the 

martyrdom of St. Lawrence, is by Titian, but has not 
any very distinguished excellence: a Dead Clirist near 
it, by the same “masters is of considerable merit ; a por- 
trait of Phillip I]. the same countenance as that in the 
chamber of the Prince of Asturias, but at a more ad- 
vanced age; and another of Charles V. by Pantoja, 
A.D. 1599. Our guide now undrew a curtain and re- 
vealed to us the admirable painting of Raphael, which 
is known all over Europe by the name of La M adonna 
de la Pesce. But it was now eleven o’clock, which call-: 
ed him to the refectory; we were therefore hurried 
away from a spot to which we felt almost rooted, with 
a proinise that he would be ready for us again at two, 
Having ordered out dinner at twelve, we took a fatigu- 
ing walk to the hill above the convent, and round its 

walls; dined most sumptuous at the posada, and as the 
clock struck two were awaiting ihe friar at the place of 
rendezvous: he had stationed a person there to inform 
him of our arrival, who in a few minutes brought bim 
to us, rubbing his eyes and yawning, just awoke from 
his siesta, He carrried us round the upper cloister into. 
the chapter-room, and the two-adjoining apartments. 

‘The ceilings of these are covered and prettily painted 
with arabesque ornaments: among the pictures we dis- 
tinguished a Madonna, by Vandyke; Holy famiiv, by 
Raphael ; the same groupe, but an inferior painting, to 
that in the Louvre gallery. Conversion of St. Paul, 

by Palma V io. Virgin gazing with delight on Christ,» 

by Vandyke. Dead Christ, with the Virgin and Mae | 
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Magdalen, by Rubens: this is one of the finest group. s 
and finest paintings in the world; the Virgin is quite the 
mater dolorum ; her pallid face and agony could not be 
better expressed ; the colour ot Christ’s flesh is admiirables 
There can be no doubt that this picture ranks mmmedi- ' 
ately after the three glorious Raphaels in this collection, 
The Martyrdom of St. Sebastian, expressed naturally, 
but without much dignity, by Vandyke; a Madonna, 
by Guido; the Crown of Thorns, by Vandyke; St. 
Paul's Head, by Guido; St. Peter’s Head, by the same ; 
-awhole length of St. James, by Spagnoletto; St. Jerome, 
by Guercino; the sons of Jacob shewing their father 
the bloody vest of Joseph, tull of force and good paint- 
ing, by Velasquez; Christ and Peter, by Vandyke; a 
Magdalen, by the same; St. Roch, by Spagnoletto ; St. 
Sebastian, by the same; the binding of Christ, by Peli- 
grino Tibaidi, has some good parts, ‘These apartments’ 
are used for the levees, and the ministers, when the’ 
court is at the Escurial. 

We now descended to the Pantheon, the burial-place 
of the sovereigns of Spain, which is constructed un- 
der the church, in the centre of the building; it is ap- 
proached by a marble passage, on one side of which is 
a vault, where the bodies are left to decay before they 
are placed in the sarcophagi which are destined to ré- 
ceive them. The Pantheon of the Escurial has been ab- 
surdiy supposed to be a copy of the Pantheon of Reme, 
whereas no two buildings could hardly be more dissi- 
milar; this being an octagon building, entirely of mar- 
ble: six of the sides have shelves, with sarcophagi on 
them, each side containing four: the two remaining 
sides are occupied with the altar and the door, which’ 
has two sacophagi over it: the whole is decorated with 
pilasters and carving, but it is too small to justify the 
magnificent descriptions which travellers have given of 
it. The kings are to fill one half of the sarcophaa 
and the queens the other; seven of the former, and 

the same number of the latter, among whom is Anna 
Regina, who, the friar told us, was our queen Mary, have 
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already gained their stations. Charles IIT. still re. 
mains in the adjoining vault. The preseat ‘king has vie 
sited this place; but it is said the queen has never been. 
prevailed upon to see it, Hey character does not, per) 
haps, lead her to contemplate the idea of mortality 
with peculiar complacency; and the spot, and the very 
receptabie of our bones, being shown, must renovate the 
certainty of death in the most awful manner, | 
We were permitted for some time to enjoy the three. 
great pictures of Raphael. I was not long in making a pre- 
ference; aud yet, upon turning to the others, my. resolu- 
tion was sometimes staggered, The finest feelings of love: 
and admiration, and almost of adoration, are excited by 
the inimitable representation of the Visitation... In this” 
picture the Virgin expresses a modesty which cannot be. 
surpassed; and her face glows with a beauty perfectly’ 
celestial; as a contrast to this, the aged and finely mark-. 
ed countenance of Elizabeth, adds every efiect possible, 
and her lips are indeed speaking words of high import. 
The Madonna della Perla, is far more brilliant im its 
colouring than either of the other pictures. The lead) 
ing trait of the last was modesty ; this has maternal ten> 
derness. The Virgin's face is adinirably fine, and fully 
gives the intended expression: the aid of contrast too is, 
as before, afforded by the figure of Elizabeth, old and 
haggard, who sits by her side, while the infant Jesus,’ 
more beautiftl and smiling than I can eapress, Is spring» 
ing from her arms, to play with Jehn: in fact, he aps 
ass: the effect of light and 
inimitably managed: the light 
cad, Is finely conceived; and 


3 a iroughout, adds greatly 
to the effect of the whole. hiv . 


esce expresses majesty. Itisa 
transcendant picture, on a most extraordinary subject: 
j Jerome is reading the bible to the Virgin, and has 
fixed upon that part which relates the adventures of 
Tobit an fish; by way of confirming the history, 
or for some other reason, an angel introduces Tobit 

] 
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with the fish in his hand, who, as may be supposed, i 
a little frightened to fad hhintiecht suddenly ‘in such a 
fasensee ” especially as the Virgin assumes any thing 
but a gracious air to receive hiin. Daring this action, 
the child is employed in stretching out his arms to catch 
the fish as a plaything. This picture has, without 
doubt, more good points about it, than either of the 
other two, arising from the greater variety and compli- 
cation of the subject, and the greater number of fi- - 
gures introduced. ‘The Virgin’s face is very fine; but it 
rather expresses hauteur and disdain, than calm and 
beneficent majesty. ‘The countenance of the angel is 


Ss 
the best in the picture; it is perfectly of a ‘* celestial 


mould.” Fear and hesitation are admirably pourtrayed 


in the features of Tobit; and a fine contrast is exhibited 
in the venerable person of Jerome, to the yonth and 
beauty of the other objects. The colouring is excellent- 
ly managed, aad the grouping is admirable ; but the 


subject is svete. ard, and somewhat worse than uninterest- 


ing: In reviewing it, the eye is gratified, whiie the mind 
feels confused and disappointed. As all the smbyects 
are fully accomplished by the wonderful hand of Ra- 
phael, [ cannot, for an additional poit of painting or 


_ two, prefer that in which I only admire the pamter, 


to that where, as in the Visitation, his art co-cperates 
with the subject to affect me with the most sublime 
emotions of intellectual pleasure. It seems extraordi- 
nary that as yet we are not possessed of any good en- 
graving of any of those interesting works: ‘that te 
Bartolozzi, which is published m Twisse’s Travels, 
miserably deficient in every part of the expression of 
the original, and seems rather to have been an engrav- 
ing from a work of Cipriani than from Raphael, At 
present a Spanish artist is engaged in preparing plates 
of them; but excepting Molés, there is no one/upon 
whose talents any great expectations can be formed. 
The friar with difficulty withdrew rom these in- 
valuable treasures; and taking us to his chambers, where 
he refreshed us with wine, he offered to accompany us | 
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to the Casa-Reale, the royal pieasure-house, which is: 
situated in the park of the Escurial, at a little distance 
from the convent. ‘The friar’s apartment was what the - 
Spaniards cail a sala con alcova—a room, with a-recess 

for a bed in it. ‘The windows command a noble pros- 

pect of the neighbouring country; immediately beneath 

them is a wide terrace, ornamented with a garden set 

out in the old fashion of stiff parterres; and beyond 

this the eye ranges over a free and extensive park, every, 
where covered with masses of short trees, showing in se- 

veral parts, ponds, and reservoirs of water, and backed 

by a bleak ridge of the Guadarama mountains; the 

whole forming a wild and very grand view, which an- 

nonces the residence of a monarch much more than 

any part of the building itself. Accompanied by the 

friar, we descended the hill from the convent, and soon 

after entered the garden which surrounds the Casa- 

Reale; it is full of young trees, which, like those at Ma- 

drid and Aranjuez, are regularly watered every evening, 

In other respects, it has nothing remarkable, except the 

hot-house, which is one of the shabbiest I have ever 
seen. The exterior of the villa promises nothing either 

of extent or magnificence ; but upon entering we were 

astonished at the number of roonis it contained, all of 

which are fitted up in the most elegant and pertect taste. 

The walls and ceilings are painted after patterns which 

have an excellent general effect; and the -whole house 

unites an-air of comfort with its splendour, which, ac- 

cording to our guide, rendered it an object of envy to 

every Englishman he had shown it to. The rooms, ex- 

cepting two, which are of handsome proportion, are 

small; the walls. ornamented with a profusion of cabi- 
net pictures, the greater part of which are of the Flemish 

school; in the chief apartments there are several of a 

larger scale. In the first room, near the entrance, is 

an admirable portrait of Valesquez, by himself; and ano, - 
ther of Muri by himself; a Head, by Moralez, call- 

ed El Divino. I have seen but few of the works of 
this artist; his finishing 1s very high, like Carlo Dolce, 
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but he seems deficient in force and expression. A 
Head, by Vandyke. A Magistrate, by the same, has 
a fine meilowness of colour, and is one of the best heads 
I have any where seen. An Empress of Germany, by 
the same. A Madonna, by Murillo; the same subject, 
by the same artist. These are well painted, but with- 
out characteristic dignity. Murillo is an excellent 
painter: his view of nature seems to have been as true 
as possible; but of ideal beauty he had hardly any 
notion. This judgment is formed -from what I have 
seen at Madrid and the Escurial; but the great trea- 
sury of his works, is the Hospital de la Caridad, at 
Seville, where he painted after his last visit to Rome. 
Among the other pictures of the Casa-Reale, I remarked 
‘a winged figure of: Prodigality, by Mengs; a graceful 
aid pleasing work, though deficient in expression. 
The Conversion of St. Paui, and Death of Julian, by 
Luca Giordane, exhibits a boldness which reaches. to 
extravagance; Apostles, copied afier Spagnoletto, by 
Murillo. A Vision, by the same:’near this we re- 
marked, as a representation of the most ordinary vul.~ 
garity, St..Catherine, by Dominichino. The Casa is 
two stories high; the upper redms ferm a suite of 
cabinets or boudeirs, ornamented with the most ex- 
quisite elegance: one in particular should be noticed, 
which contains mest beautiful and exact copies in 
miniature, of all the celebrated paintings of EKurope— 
the Madonnas delia Leggiola della Pesce, della Perla; 
the Transfiguration of Raphael; Guido’s Magdalen; 
the Hely Family, and Notte of Coreggio; the Com- 
munion of St, Jerome, by Deminichino, &c. &c. and 
the adjoiiing room is fitted up with the celebrated 
coloured priuts from Rapheel’s Loggia, pilasters, &c,. 
slabs of Biscay, Arvragon, and Grenada marble, are 
distributed in different apartments, one of which is 
almost entirely fitted up with specimens from the 
various quarries of Spam. ‘There are several sea-pieces, 
by Vernet; one of which was a present from the Gal- 
lery of Versailles, and is, perhavs, the finest work of 
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that exquisite master. Near it is a Conversion of St. 
Paul, by Murillo. One of the apartments is fitted up 
with medailions, and ornaments of Madrid porcelain ; 
but these are not particularly well executed: the walls 
of the staircase are painted with the Wars of Grenada, 
and Surrender of Minorca by the English. In the 
other rooms we noticed a St. Bruno, by Rembrandt ; 
St. John, by Murillo; and a Magdalen, in the style of 
the Italian school, which they attribute to the former 
master. This delicious retreat, which, though smaller, 
is to be preferred to the Petit Trianon of V ersailles, 
is visited almost daily by the royal family, during their 
residence at the Escurial in the autumn. — Its situation 
might be improved; but it is agreeable, considering 
the country, and nothing can be more beautiful and 
perfect than its internal arrangement and decoration. 
The palace of the Escurial is the great beast of the 
Spaniards; and, according to them, constitutes an 
eighth wonder of the world. A description of it has 
been published in Spain, filling a large quarto volume. 
Its construction is said to have cost Philip the Second 
above five millions of ducats, (1,250,000/. sterling); 
but in fact its whole expense was never known. Its 
first view is very striking, from the vast number of: 
windows which it presents; there being three hundred 
and sixty-six in the east front, and two hundred in 
the west. The apartments are most splendidly em- 
bellished with an immense quantity of paintings and 
sculptures, tapestry, ornaments of goid and silver, 
marble, jasper, and other curious and precious stones. 
Besides the palace (strictly so called), this mass of 
building inclades a magnificent church, a mausoleum, 
cloisters, a convent, a ‘college, and a library of thirty 
thea volumes, Relieved aloe particularly valuable, 
by a numerous collection of Greek and Arabian manu- 
‘scripts. ‘The pannels of the wainscot are surmounted 
by frescos of subjects from sacred or profane history, 
or from the sciences treated of in the books standing 
under them: above the theological works, for instance,. 
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as represented the council of Nice: above the mathe- 
aatical treatises, the capture of Syracuse, and death of 
Archimedes: and above those on eloquence and juris- 
prudence, Cicero deiivering bis oration for Rabirius. 
‘Here are also spacious apartments for artists of every 
description, beautiful walks, parks, gardens, fountains, 
aud master-pieces of statuary. ‘The convent contains 
two hundred monks, and a revenue of nearly 12,0001. 
sterling. ‘The mausoleum, or pantheon, 1 have de- 
scribed already. | 

Though I can readily admit that this collection of 
architecture, with its multifarious decorations, - must 
have cost a vast sum, I must be allowed to pronounce 
its whole plan a singular example of bad taste. The 
whoie has been disposed in the form of a gridiron, in 
allusion to the instrument of that description on which 
St. Lawrence (the patron of this palace) is said to have 
suffered martyrdom. Gridirons indeed here present 
themselves abundantly to the eye every moment on 
the doors, windows, altars, mass-books, and the dresses 
of the priests. So preposterous an idea could never 
have arisen in the mind of any but the barbarous and 
bigoted founder, who raised this edifice in memory of 
the victory, which, in conjunction with the English, he 
gained over the French forces at St. Quiatin, on St. 
Lawrence’s day, in 1557. ‘The part in which the 
King resides, forms the handle of the gridiron. The 
length of the building, is six hundred and forty feet, 
the breadth five hundred and eighty, and the height 
sixty. This palace has been adorned and enriched by 
-successive sovereigns, but its exterior bears a gloomy 
appearance, which agrees very well with the genius of 
its founder, and_the inside presents a collection of dif- 
ferents tructures, which produce, all together, an un- 
pleasing effect, though comprising some architectural 
excellencies. It must be confessed, however, that the 
statues and paintings are capital, and there are some 
which even rival the most admired productions of Italy, 
'The curiosities of the church here are of another kind: 
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it contains no less than eleven thousand relics? I do not 
know whether they belonged to the eleven thousand 
virgins. ; 

While I am on the’subject of the royal palaces, I 
may as well add something further concerning wie 
other two principal ones of Aranjuez and St. Hdeionse, 
The former is situated at the distance of eight leagues 
from Madrid, and is the usual residence of the court 
I must add my testimcmy to that of all previous tras 
vellers, that this is a most charming spot. Here isa 
park of several leagues in circumference, with walks of 
two, three, and even four, miles in length, bordered on 
each side by a double row of elms, which cover them 
with a refreshing shade; and between each of these 
double rows there is a running brook of clear water. 
The walks are broad enough to contam four coaches 
a-breast; and the intervals separating them are filled 
‘with shrubs and trees of diflerent kinds, among which 
may be seen thousands of deer, wild boars,- hares, 
rabbits, pheasants, partridges, and all sorts of birds: 
while cascades, sheep-folds, temples, and artificial 
ruins, perpetually give a romantic charm to the scene. 
The palace. stands between the park and the garden; 
whick latter is rendered extremeiy delightful by nume- 
rous fountains, statues, and the miost beautiful flowers 
of Europe and America. The edifice itself is less re- 
markable for airy magnificence than for the elegance 
of its architecture. Within the last thirty years, a 
project has been begun to be put into execution for 
building a town close to the park, all the houses of 
which were to be constructed according to a plan 
arranged by the architects of the court; but this arbi- 
trary condition has prevented the proposed town from 
‘attaining any considerable extent. 

The palace of St. Idefonso stands at a small distance 
from the city of Segovia, among the mountains of 
‘Guadarama. ‘This spot was once a frightful desert, 
and even yet the adjoining mountains are never clear 
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_ from snow but about the middle of August: the latter 
- circumstauce, however, is the very cause which produces 
here the charms of spring, at a season when every other 
part of the kingdom is scorching under a violent ‘degree 
of heat. It was even necessary to undertake the labour 
ef bringing vegetable mould to this spot, and to blow 
up rocks with “gunpowder, in order to obtain level 
_ ground to build on; and thus a sum of four millions 
of piastres was spent tor the purpose of procuring his 
Catholic majesty the pleasure of seeing his fruit ripen 
two months later here than anywhere ‘else The pa- 
dace is of brick, overlaid with a coat of painted plaster. 
4t is very plain, and is only one story high: the prin- 
cipal front contains thirty-one windows, and there are 
twelve rooms on a floor. ‘The gardens are on the 
declivity of a hill, at the top of which is a large reser- 
yoir to supply the fountains, and which is itself sup- 
plied by melted snow. The principal entrance of this 
palace also is ornamented witha large gridiron. There 
are twenty-seven fountains, with white marble basons, 
in the gardens; and the statues belonging to those, 
several of which are excellent, are of lead bronzed and 
git. The gardens are laid out in the French style; 
and are embellished with marble statues as large as 
life, twenty-eight marble vases, and twenty vases of 


‘dead gilt. The upper apartments of the palace con-_ 


tain some very fine paintings; ‘and the lower ones, 
antique statues, busts, and bas-reliefs. 

As we returned slowly to the Escnrial, the friar en~ 
‘deavoured to draw us into a political discussion, for 
which he proved himself eminently qualified, by mis- 
taking Lord Whitworth for the prime minister of 
England, thinking London was surrounded by the 
sea, and that wherever a well was dug in England, 
‘salt water was immediately found. He: spoke of the 
‘Prince of the Peace, and said, that it was his opinion 
‘that the French had given lim that holy and appro- 

riate title, merely Pi bring the Christian religion into 
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contempt*. ‘The front of the Escurial is turned towards 
the mountain; the pleasautest apartments therefore 
are those of the back part of the building, where the 
handle of the gridiron prejects; these all look towards 
the park, and command the noble prospect. I have 
betore described. They are occupied by the court 
during their residence here; but-externally they present 
the same little windows and monastic appearance as the 
rest of the buildings. There are storks’ nests in almost 
every stack of chimmies of the Escurial; the breeding 
of these birds is encouraged by the monks; and their 
‘majestic sailing through the air around the convent, 
‘adds greatly to the solemn effect of the scene. There 
are three hundred Jeromite friars in this assembly: the 
dress is something like that ef the Dominicans, white 
with black hoods, &c. but their clean-shaven heads, 
‘with merely a slight ring of hair, render them. tl 
neatest-looking order I have yet met with. The town 
of the Escurial, like those of the other sitios, is, in the 
absence of the court, like a place after the plague, 
“There are a few good houses, some of which are uns 
finished ; a long line of building on one side of the 
convent, is the residence of the ministers, and of those 
formally called the ambassadors of the family, that is, 
of France, Naples, Parma, &c. An hospital for in- 
fants ts built at the foot of the mountain, opposite the 
front of the convent; and between these is adull walk, 
which serves for.a parade during the time the court is 
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* The .title Principe de la Paz, either signifies the Prince of | 
Peace, .or the Prince of the Peace ; but as it is always understoad | 
by the Spaniards in the latter sense, and as our language is capable » 
of the distinction, we should undoubtedly translate it in thig) 
manner.’ It was conferred by the court on the upstart Godoy, , 
who had already arrived at the rank of duke, -on the occasion of | 
his making peace between France and Spain, in 1794, The title, | 

_ however, notwithstanding the opinion of the monk of Escurial, ig| 
not new in Spain; for T find, at the beginning of the last century,, 
“that the negociations between the court of Madrid and this country | 

were carzied on by the Marquis de la Paz + ou 

| 
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here. As usual, there is a place for bull-fights near 
the town. 

Having finished the sights of this interesting but 
fatiguing day, our muleteer promised to be ready for 
us at half-past twelve the same night: we retired to 
bed at eight, and at the appointed 4 time found him as 
goed as his word. Soon after our departure we lost 
our way in the dark; but at half after eight o'clock 
urrived safely in the metropolis, having performed 
about twenty-nine leagues (one hundred and sixteen 
miles), between Tuesday evening and Saturday morning, 
and seen some of the most interesting objects in Spain, 

in the evening we attended the theatre De'los lanos 
Peral; a translation of the little French opera La Visi- 
tandine, was represented. I had seen it performed at 
the Feydean, in Paris; but here, on account of the 
difference of manners, and, I may say, of religion, se- 
veral essential alterations took place; for instance’ the 
Bunnery was changed into a boarding-school, and the 
humerous character of the Capuchin into a ridiculous 
physician: it was on the whole well performed, and the 
fandango following, with its usual spirit. 

July 26. saw to-day at the house of the Danish — 
minister two most admirable drawings by Cuyp, who 
is perhaps the first draughtsman in Europe. One of these 
is composed of an Italian lake, surrounded by a wood, 
embosomed m which stands the great Temple of Pzs- 
tum ; the whole is infinitely varied, and contains several 
beautiful points: but the other is a piece of the most 
imeonceivable richness ; it represents a meandering river, 
which at length loses itself in the sea: on its banks are 
ancient tombs, temples, altars, and towns, intermingled 
with groves of beautiful trees, and recks of the most 
picturesque form. The aerial perspective is intmitably 
managed, every tree is a distinct portrait; yet the gene- 
ral effect is beyond every thing I have seen: indeed, { 
believe there is not a spot so rich and so perfectly ro- 
pouee to be found among the works of nature. 

- The hour of dining among the foreign ministers is three 
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o'clock, many of the Spanish nobility dine still earlier; 
in the evening the gentlemen attend the ladies either, 
in their coaches on thé Prado, or to walk m the Botanic 
Gardens. Aboutten o’clock different houses are thrown 
open for the reception of company ; balls are given oc- 
casionally ; but the tertullias, which answer in some 
respects to the assemblies of London, take place every 
evening.’ A tertullia is, however, a more varied and 
less expensive entertainment than an English assembly: 
the only refreshment offered is iced-water, which is eat 
with long spongy cakes. The company in general con- 
verse, or play at cards, or rouge et noir: and it is not. 
reckoned surprising or ill- bred to read or draw in these 
circles, but I never met with any instances of such oc~ 
‘cupations. 
‘The tertullia which I attended this evening was an, 
easy and pleasant society; the rooms were now crowded, 
and conversation (properly so called) was supported by 
several persons: some Americans and Frenchmen were 
of the party; the former described the wonders of their 
country, the fortifications discovered in the forests of 
America, and the traces of what should seem a more ads 
vanced state of civilization; from thence we got to 
extinct volcanos, and the lavas of Mount Vesuvius, a 
topic which exactly suited the Gallic savens, and upem 
which they did not fail to give vent to all well knowa_ 
plausible, though refuted, arguments, till Chr istianity 
trembled inthe scale: at length the Pope’s nuncio was_ 
opportunely announced, which put an end to the dis- 
cussion, and the Frenchmen betook themselves to the 
gambling table. | 
During my short residence at Madrid, I have made it | 
my bugiicas to collect a variety of authentic particulars, 
relative to the present state of this monarchy, and 1 
have freely availed myself of the details of Bourg OND 
and of the Memorias ecoromicas y politicas sobre los. 
Srutos, locommercie, &e. by Don Eugenio, Larrugas, 
‘of C avanillos, Randel, Plier, and others. % 
Spain was anciently the most populous country in , 
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Europe, but at present is comparatively little inhabited, 
‘Three causes have principally contributed to this 
change; the numerous emigrations two centuries ago 
to the New World; the mveterate indolence of. the 
Spaniards, who can hardly be stimulated to provide a 
subsistence for their famives ; and the multitude of 
devotees of both sexes, who live in a state of celibacy: 
_ for there are never above two or three children in a 
fainily destined for secular life, and all therest are com- 
pelled to retire to a monastery. Another great cause 
of depopulation is to be traced to the wars with the 
Moors, and the expulsion of those people, as well as of 
the Jews, in the fifteenth century. Besides all this, 
the ordinary diet of the inhabitants is unfavourable: 
they use spices, and particularly pepper, in great ex- 
cess, their wines are strong, and of a hot nature, and 
they drink chocolate morning and evening. Inactivity 
too, heavy taxes, and the poverty of the people, op- 
pose the genial influence of the climate; but still the 
population has increased during the last century. In - 
1724, it was computed at 7,500,000 souls; in 1767, 
at 9,250,000 (of whom 100,000 were monks); and at 
present, it is between ten and eleven millions. 

The Spaniards, especially those of the provinces of 
Castille, are tall, with brown complexion and hair, and 
very expressive countenanees, ‘They are all remark- 
able for having their legs more slender than any other 
nation, and for a thin and elegant shape; the higher 
classes are in general pale, and the lower extremely 
swarthy. : 7 

The French fashion of dress is now prevalent among 
them; but is concealed by their national cloaks. ‘The 
long swords, that used to be so famous under the name 
of toledos, are at present to be seen only, with other 
curiosities of antiquity, in the public arsenals. Among 
the females, the veil assists the purposes of coquetry; 
and missionaries from the milliners of Paris have com- 
pletely destroyed the ancient empire of fardingales and 


hoop-petticoats. 
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Not a single street or house is to be found in all 
Madrid, which 1s not decorated with a portrait or bust 
of the Blessed Virgin. Incredible is the annual cons 
sumption of flowers made use of in Spain for crowning 
the Virgin’s image; incredible the number of hands 
which are constantly employed from morning till night 
in dressmg her caps, turning her petticoats, and em- 
broidermg her ruffles. Every Spaniard regards the 
Virgin in ‘the light of his fi iriend, his confidante, his mis- 
tress, whose whole attention is directed to himself, and 
who is perpetually watching over his happiness. Hence 
the name of Mary hangs incessantly upon his lips, 
mixes in all his compliments, and forms a part. of all his: 
wishes. In speaking, in writing, his appeal is always 
to the Virgin, who is ‘the g guarantee of all his promises; 
the witness of all his transactions. It is in the name of: 
the holy Blessed Virgin, that the ladies intrigue with 
their gallants, write billets-doux, send their portraits, 
and appoint nocturnal assignations. 

The Spanish wool is universally acknowledged to be © 
incomparably superior to any im Europe. But this 
wool is not of equal quality in every province of the 
kingdom; there are various sorts, which are distin- - 
guished by the names of the different manufactories. 
The first ia repute is that known by the denomination 
of the Segovies Léonéses ; to this class belongs the wool 
which bears the name of ? Infantado de l’ Asturie: that 
of the Trois Convents de 0 Escurial, of Don Bernardin 
Sanchez, and of Don Joseph de Vittoria... Qn an ave-. 
rage, the Spaniards vend annually about 4000 arobes 
of: wool} each arobe weighing 25 pounds. Next tothe 
Etanese, the Segovian stands in highest repute. This 
is not quite ‘so ‘fine as the, former, and bedrs a variety — 
of names, according. to the distuiets and manutactories 
where it is prepared. The finest of this sort is called 
les Cavelieres. 'The provinces which produce the best 
and superior sort of wool are Ayragon and Valencia, 
Upper and Lower Andalusia, Castille, and Navarre, 
It is a common prejudice, that the fineness and i incom 
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_ parable whiteness of. the Spanish wool are the result of 


the climate; but this is an absolute error: the true 
cause of the perfection of the Spanish wool is to be 
found in the manner. in which the Spaniaras rear their 
sheep. The cther nations of Europe have cultivated 
ail the arts and sciences with success, except the art of 
rearing sheep. ‘The Spaniards, on the contrary, have 
neglected almost every branch of science except this 
art. In Spain are still to be found vestiges of that 


. simple pastoral life, which, in the earlier ages. of: the 


world, was deemed so honourable, and which rendered 
those who devoted themselves to the rearing of sheep so 
superlatively happy. Tem uniart 

- The Spaniards pay little or no regard to the wise 
precept of Moses, to refrain from burying their dead 
for the-space of three days. In Madrid, Valladolid, 
Salamanca, and, indeed, in almost every part of Spain, 
it is dangerous. to indulge too much a natural prepen- 
sity to long sleep; a person who oversleeps his cus- 
tomary hour, incurs the risque of bemg interred alive. 
Among other instances of culpable precipitation in this 


_ respect, indeed, it justly deserves the name of homicide, 


= 


the fate of a young, amiable, and uncommonly beauti- 
ful lady, who had married a Swiss officer in the Spanish 
service, and was, most uuforiunately, a victim to this 
system of precipitation, being buried alive, and left to 
perish in her cothn, deserves to be particularly noticed. 
The corpse was afterwards, at the desire of her friends, 
conveyed to her native couutry, and interred in a town. 
in the canton of Berne. All travellers who pass near 
the place make a point of visiting her tomb; and num- 
bers go considerably out of their way for this express 
purpose; I, among others, have contemplated it with 
peculiar admiration and satisfaction. Ze 
The abuses of luxury appear in all their native absur- 
dity, in the funeral pomp and parade which characterizes 
the Spaniards. Upwards of a hundred carriages, five 
or six hundred priests and monks, with at least 2000. 
flambeaus, “orm the ordinary appendage of a common 
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funeral. By virtue of a late edict, which a due regard 
._ to the health of the living certainly renders necessary, 
it is enacted, that no burials shall be permitted withia 
the gates of Madrid. In open defiance, however, of 
this salutary law, the clergy continue to bury in the 
churches, in the view of doubling and tripling the be-_ 
quests they are in the habit of receiving on these occa- 
sions, or to pay their court to the relatives of the de- 
ceased. For this purpose, grave-diggers are engaged to 
disinter the corpse during the night, and convey it into 
the church. This evasion of the Jaw is tolerated ina 
country, where the clergy may be said to have usurped 
all power and rule into their own hands. _ 

In Spain the domestics wait at table in their jackets, 
and with their hair m papers. ‘They are so filthy, that 
one has not the stomach to call for drink at their hands, 
80 horribly hideous, that they strike terror into the be- 
holders, and so deformed and stinted to their growth, 
thattone may be tempted to conclude nature had only 
half finished her workiin their formation. 

A long retinue of valets constitute the highest luxury 
and ambition of a Spamard. But no masters under 
heaven are so badly served by their domestics, who are 
constitutionally awkward and slow to a proverb in their 
motions. They are sure.to break whatever they lay 
their hands upon; they have not the smallest idea of 
dressing hair; and will scarcely make a bed in a cot 
-ple ofy hours. Even then the job is so wretchedly per= 
formed, that it is necessary to make it ever again. If 
you send them with a letter, or a message, you must 
never hope to see them again, without sending other 
messengers in quest of them; and as to an answer, they 
have either never solicited one, have forgotten to wait for 
it, or have dropped it on the road. 

Every person is indiscriminately buried in a religious 
habit. The men are equipped in the uniform of Ca- 
puchins; the women are dressed like pilgrims; and 
young girls like nuns of the order of Seurs Grises. 
Exclusive of the habit, the defunct is loaded with a pre- 
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posterous freight of rosaries, Agnus Deis, beads, &c. 
&c. which are fastened to the neck, the arms, the feet, 
&e. and with which the cap, the sieewes: and pockets, 
of the deceased, are completely stuited. 

Without these precious relies, a Spaniard would 
never be able to die in peace. But to obtain this de- 
sirable object, relics alone are not sufficient. More 
efhicacious means must be employed ; proper legacies 
and bequests must be devised to the church, and for 
pious purposes. Hence the moment the life of a. rich 
Spaniard is pronounced to be in danger, two or three 
battalions of monks quit their ceils, “and march imme- 
diately to keep guard round his bed. Nothing now is 
to be heard, but the terrible sounds of held, jire, brim- 
stone, chornal torments, purgatory , &e. &e. whilst the 
= wretched patient, to escape from the flames which 
threaten to devour him, and to keep his tormentor, the 
devil, at arm’s-length, wastes his whole fortune in daily, 
weekly, monthly, and agnual obits, and at length dies 
stupified and distracted, amidst an inundation of ae 
water, prayers, and menaces. 

Few scenes can aflord a richer fund of inert oak: 
than to witness the superstitious eagerness with which 
the Spaniards. besiege the churches and confessionals on 
the eve of any grand festival. It would weary caleu- 
lation to enumerate the kicks and boxes on the ear, 
which are exchanged among the warving devotees in 
less than a quarter of an hour. What completes the 
absurdity and ludicrous whimsicality of this diverting 
. Scene, is the arrival of some grandee, or hidalgo, who, 
escorted by a lacquey carrying a cushion for his master’s 
accommodation, forces his way through the crowd, and, 
whilst the combatants. are engaged in fierce contest, 
darts before them into the conlecelonalidlvous himself 
upon his knees, wisely taking care, however, not to wear 
them out for want of a. cushion, and in this condition, 
repents at his éase the sins and enormities he has com-: 
mitted. 

"he ways of God are dark, inscrutable te our cir- 
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cumscribed vision; he governs his heaven by his own 
Jaws, and can call into his presence whomsoever he 
pleases. But the mussulman, who contracts a hoarse- 
ness by vociferating Alla! Alla! the Talapoin, whe 
infixes needles in his own flesh, and the Marabou, who 
conscientiously walks but upon one leg, appear, m my 
judgment, to be equally deserving of a place in the ce- 
lestial mansions, with the bigoted Spaniard, who heats 
himself with passion, and deals out blows to fight his 
way to the confessional, to obtain absolution. . 

‘The Spaniards are very commonly reproached with 
three faults: an excessive pride, manifesting itself in a 
gravity that becomes ridicuious; a great degree of in- 
dolence and inactivity; and a superstition equal to that 
which prevailed in the dark ages. This last censure 
they may very allowably transfer to their rulers; for 
no nation can become enlightened while the great ob- 
ject of its government is to prohibit the appearance of 
all books of philosophy, and the task of public instruc- 
tion is committed entirely to the clergy. A nation % 
infiuenced by the example of its sovereign; and evea 
Charles Lil. father of the lately abdicated king, is said 
to have believed piously the miracle of the liquifaction 
of the blood of St. Januarius. 

A preposterous anecdote is related as an example of 
Spanish pride :—Soon after the accession of Philip V.a 
Castilian nobleman, having occasion to sign a public 
document, added after his title, the words “ as noble as 
the king, and more so;” and on being asked the reason 
of this, answered, ‘<I am a Castilian, and Philip V. is 
only a Frenchman.” ‘This sentiment preserves among 
them the use of pompous titles and a ceremonions style, 
_whuich even the vulgar seldom abandon. But whatever 
ridicule may be justly attached to it, the most dignified 
qualities derive hence their origin. It inspires the whole 
nation with principles of humanity, generosity, aud vir- 
tue. Hardly ever does an ifistance occur of a Spanish 
gentleman, or even tradesman, being guilty of an act of 


baseness, , 
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- June26. Atsixo’clock inthe evening | set forth on my 
way to Toledo. The horse which was brought for me 
would probably have been thought unworthy of a pic- 


- eador at a bull-fight, and my servant was obliged to 


hestride another miserable Rosinante with a sore: back. 
On leaving the gates of Madrid, a traveller finds himself 
as completely m the country, as if he were an hundred 
leagues from the metropolis. I crossed the Manzanares 
by the Puente de Toledo, which is the handsomest of the 
bridges which lead to the city : in passing forwards, I was 


-eonvinced of the truth of an observation which, I believe, 


is made by Sir J. Dillon, that the land around Madrid, 
notwithstanding its desert appearance, is’ almost every 
where in cultivation; and the city is in fact surrounded 
by a number of villages, which are concealed from the 
eye by being generally built in holiow places, The 


_ great road from Madrid to Toledo, is through Aran- 


Juez, a disance of about fifteen leagues. I proceeded 


by a shorter route across the country, of twelve leagues, 


_which is equa! to fifty English miles. At ten o'clock 


we put up in the venta de Terajon, which afiorded me- 
some bad wine and water, and a most suspicious bed. 
~ June 27... After tossing uncomfortably for a few 
hours, on a mattress which sent forth its active myriads 
to murder sleep, I was called about two oclock, and 
soon after proceeded on my journey. A few leagues 
from Terajon, I entered a smail town through a perfect, 
and the first Moorish arch, | have seen in Spain. Ano- 
ther village afforded some chocolate for breakfast; but 
the increasing heat warned me to hasten forwards, as 
five leagues yet remamed. ‘The country now began to 
get richer, though entirely destitute of trees: when the 
day cleared, the hills behind Toledo discovered them- 
selves, and I was prepared to admire the romantic situa- 
tion in which the city is placed. This, however, is not 
seen to advantage in this approach: but how shall I 


describe my disappointment at the mean and miserable 


appearance of the city itself! Where are the marks of 
dignity or splendor? Where are the traces of a royal 
ceurt, and a proud nobility? Not a vestige of these is 
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, to be discerned in a dreary assemblage of plaster houses, 

tenanted by monks and beggars. e 

The situation is not unlike that of Durham, and the 

full blue river which flows round it, and the green — 

meadows sprinkled with trees on its banks, are ver 

delightful to the eye. At half-past eleven I entered the 
Fonda, a neat and extensive inn, erected by the celebra- 

ted Lorenzana, to draw people to Toledo, to visit its 
‘antiquities... 

Tais great man, who has been done justice to in the. 
work of Bourgoing, was preferred from the are bishop- 
ric of Mexico to the primacy of Spain, and has left the 
traces of his wisdom and his charity in every part of 
this desolate city:—he reformed the discipline of the ca- 
thedral; he rebuilt and re-organized the university; erect- 
ed on a more extensive scale and in a more healthy si- 
tuation, the hospital for lunatics; gave to the public 
the best inn in Spain; and filled the useless Alcazar 
with the industry of a silk manufactory. From this 
station, so peculiarly fitted to his disposition, and so 
ennobled by his virtues, he has at length been dismissed, 
to make room for the nephew of the king and brother- 
in-law of the Prince ef Peace, a youth about twenty-four 
years of ave, who at present monopolizes the sees of 
Toledo and Seville, while their former prelates are: ba- 
nished to Rome, where they receive pensions from the 
king of Spain.—tI have been assured of the good con- 
duct of the juvenile prelate, but I find the inhabitants 
of ‘Toledo are by no means content: he lives always 
with the court, and comes to the city merely on the great 
festivals of the church. I mentioned to some of the 
people,that [ had seen Lorenzana; they were eager to 
hear of his health, and assured me that if he were to re- 
turn, the whole city to a man, would come out to wel- 
come him. 3 

The chief boast of Toledo is its cathedral, which ig 
a large and handsome Gothic structure; it is, however, 
very inferior to many of our English churches, Being 
built by Ferdinand the Catholic, it may be considered 
as one of the last efforts of the Gethic taste in Spain; 
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externally itis irregular, and mixed jn its architecture: 
the interior is ‘principally striking from its breadth: it 
is divided into five aisles; it shows none of the rich fea- 
tures.of the contemporary florid style in England, ex- 
cept in the enclosure of the altar, which is adorned 
with tracery. 

Near the cathedral is a large building covered with 
red plaster, which is the palace of the arch bishop: it 
runs into all sorts of shapes and directions, making a 
number of small courts, and affording chambers for one 
hundred and fifty persons, who constitute the prelate’s 
retinue; it has no enclosure cr garden, and is one of the 
dullest and dirtiest buildings I have ever seen. 

We passed through two dreary streets to the Gothic 
church of San Juan de los Reyes; the exterior is cover- 
ed with the chains,. fetters, manacles, &c. which were 
found upon the Christian captives when Alphonso IY, 
took the city. 

Nothing can surpass the gloomy dullness of Teledo: 
in other towns the chanting “of the convents is drowned 
by the noise and bustle of the streets; but here it struck 
me greatly, the desolate silence is only broken by the 
deep voices of the friars, who are singing masses conti- 
nually, and in every part. The university is a remark- 
ably neat and convenient building. 

‘The manufactory of swords is carried on about half 
a league from the town. The palace of Charles V. is 
‘in a fine situation, the site of the ancient Moorish Al- 
_ cazar, but the architecture does not offer any thing to 
admire. 

Before I left Toledo I paid another visit to the cathe- 
dral, vii vespers were chanted with music, on the eve 
of St. Peter’s day. The choir is in the centre of the 
building, and the stalls are finely carved by Porregiano, 
the pupil of Buonarotti. The singing and music was 
in the same lively opera style, which I had occasion to 
remark at Monserrat, and other places; and indeed, the 
canons seem to consider it in the light of an entertain- 
ment, as they frequently talked to each other, and even 
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smiled occasionally. Th® organ of this cathedral is 
very fine, and has a strength of tone which is peculiar 
to the organs of this country. The relicts and trea- 
sures of this cathedral have been often described; and 
it must be remarked, though the Spanish churches must 
yield to those of Italy in marble statues, paintings, and 
taste, yet they infinitely surpass them especially at pre- 
sent, in gold and silver, precious stones, and valuable 
ornaments. 

The province of ‘Toledo being situated nearly in the 
centre of Spain, may be taken as a general specimen for, 
the purpose of giving an idea of the rural econom , of 
the other agricultural provinces in the interior. It is but 
moderately fertile, and partly occupied by mountains; 
nevertheless it produces so much corn as to be able to 
export a certain quantity, which principally goes to sup- 
ply the consumption of Madrid. The following are 
some calculations on this subject. 


Annual Average Value in Real 
Produce, Price. de Vellon. 


Fanegas. Reals. 


Wheat,* - - - 1,800,000 4.4, 79,200,000 

Barley, - - - 1,472,000 19 27,968,000 

Byepc-o 2 s+, 280,000 26 280,000 

Chis: 6) ee 146,000 14, 2,044,000 
~ Surplus of Corn. 

186,000 fanegas of wheat, worth 8,184,000 reals, 

70,000 ——-— of barley, —— 1,300,000 


Oats to the value of about —— 20,000 


——- —— —__- 


Total value of coyn exported, - - 9,534,000 reals. 


* The fanega and arroba are Spanish measures, which I have no 
opportunity of exactly reducing to our common English measures 
of capacity. The silver rea] is equal to about 54d. sterling, and 
the real de Vellon (or of copper) to about half that sum. Unfortu- 
nately, the tables from which I copy these statements, do not 
accurately distinguish which is meant in each case, or I would have 
expressed the whole in sterling money ; but any of my commercial 
readers who may be inclined to make the calculations themselves, * 
will probably be sufficient judges te determine in every instance, 
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F 
Annual Average . Total 
Produce. Price. Value. 
Fanegas. * Reals. Reals de Vellon, 
Grey pease, of which 
1-5th is exported 40,000 80 3,200,000 
Vetches, - - = 39,000 Dae 975,000 
Black vetches, - - 3,000 24, 72,000 
Juijas, or square pease, 2,000 “30 60,000 
 Titos, a kind of yellow 
pease, - - - - 8,000 28 224,000 
Guisantes, another kind — 
not much known ~~ 2,500 34 85,000 
Rapeseed, - - - 600 Q5. 15,000 
Samseed, °° - (-' = = . 700 JO. 27,300 
patron, <9 —" "= “= 2, 000ib. 86 86,000 
Aniseed, - - - - 500 fanegas 56 28,000 
Comm, °- = °°. =<" 400 A8 19,200 
Total value, - - - - - - - 4,791,500 


Vegetables appear to be not much cultivated, espe- 
cially for a province so near Madrid. 


Fanegas. Reals. ie fis 

Lentils, - - - - - 7,000 28 196,000 

"Beans, > - =. - = 10,500 29 < 304,500 

‘French beans, - - - 2,000 25 70,000 

Potatoes, - - - - 70,000 arrobas 3 210,000 
Other vegetables, espe- 
cially excellent aspa- 

, Fagus, - “= - ,- 50,000 4 200,000 


ee ee a ee en 


is Oe paar ie ee 


a re me 


Total value, 


\ 
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Neither i is fruit in greater abundance, as may be seen 
by the following statement : 


Cherries, - ~ - - 17,500 arrobas 35,000 reals. 
Apricots, - - - -  §,000 64,000 
_Plums, re ee a ~ 200,000 
gt Ree erm oo 36,600 
Chesi nuts, - - - - 20,000 fanegas 140,000 
Walnuts, - - - - 2,000 50,000 


Votal value: «geass 525,000 reals, 


oe 


The produce of the olive is on the other hand con- 
siderable; that tree thrives much better in this province 
than in de environs of Madrid, which, from the too 
elevated situation, is subject to more intense frosts. — 


Arrobas. Reals, Realse 
Olive oil, - - 170,000 at 40 6,800,000 
Of which are ex- 
ported - - 20,000 ae 800,000 
Olives, - - - 25,000 fanegas, at 20 500,000 


The. vineyards are equally important; they some- 
times yield very pleasant wines, but a much greater 
quantity of those of la Mancha, is consumed at Madrid. 


Arrobas. Reals. Reals, 
Grapes, - 2,000 aa 60,009 
Vine, - - 1,760,000 at. 7 11,900,000 
Vinegar, - 29,000 at 6 174,000 
Spirits, - 21,000 at 16 336,000 


ee er 


Total value of the produce of the vine, 12,470,000 


aos 


About 200,000 arrobas of wine are exported, and | 
fetch the sum of 1,400,000 reals, > 

Among the primary materials used in manufactures, 
are distinguished the following: 
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Reals. 
Flax, 5000 arrobas, of the value of - 330,000 
_ Hemp, 20,000 arrobas, - - - - = 740,000 
Rushes, called esparto, 12,000 bticllns, - 12,000 
Silk, 25,000 arrobas, - - - - - ~ - 1,550,000 


In 1787 there were uncultivated spots, on which up- 
wards of 86,000 mulberry-trees might have been 
planted. 


Reals. 
Soda and barilla, 270,000 arrobas, of the 
~~ value of - - = = = = = = = 1,500,000 
Madder and woad, a small quantity. 
Sumach, 26,000 arrobas, - - - - - 104,000 


Cattle constitute an essential branch of the exporta- 
tions of this province, as appears from the annexed 


account: 
Reals. Reals. 


Wool, 16,000 arrobas, at 60 968,000 
Rams, 3,000 head at 42 126,000 
Lambs; - 10,000 at 22 440,000 
Swine, 10,200 at 61 622,200 
Mules, G00 at 900 540,000 
Foals, 150 at 160 24,000 
Young asses, = 400 at 120 48,000 
Calves, 6,000 at 112°. 672,000 
Rey? Total value of these articles, 3,432,000 


The produce of chéese, about 10,000 arrobas, 
amount to 28,000 reals, but it does not appear that 
any is exported. The sheep yield 80,000 arrobas of 
wool, of the value of 4,800,000 reals. ‘The bees sup- 
ply 4000 arrobas of honey, valued at 128,000 reals, 
and 400 arrobas of wax, worth 72,000 wets. 

We have very few accurate Sbuserations on the de- 
grees of heat and cold, to which the thermometer rises 
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in the different latitudes of Spaim, as well as on the 
other circumstances relative to the glimate of the coun- 
try. The following particulars, however, are_given on 
good authority. 

Heavy rains are rare at Toledo, but droughts are 
frequent. Rain comes with the west and south-west 
winds, but is seldom brought by the east or south. 
‘The north wind is always dry, though very humid in 
Asturias and Biscay. The rains are ‘but of short con: 
tinuance ; they begin about the middle of October, and 
jast five or six days, after which the air is serene till the 
middle of December, when a fortnight’s rain succeeds. 
The frost sets m with the year: the snow seldom lies 
above twenty-four hours at Toledo; but at Madrid, 
where it is more abundant, it sometimes remains several 
days. M. Guiileman has observed Reaumur’s ther- 
mometer as low as five degrees at Toledo; at Madrid 
he has seen it fall to seven degrees; at Beurrit, near 
Valencia, in latitude 42°, he has seen it at 94 degrees; 
and at Pampluna in latitude 43°, and at the foot of 
the Pyrenees, he has observed it at 92. At Toledo. 
the almond tree blossoms in the middle of February, 
and the apricot the beginning of March. The hot 
season commences with the month of July; not a 
cloud is then to be seen, and thunder storms, though 
common in May and June, are then very rare. At 
sun-rise the thermometer stands at from thirteen to. 
nineteen degrees. According to Don Juan, the great- 
est heat at Madrid is 26 degrees, and the average tem- 
perature of the month of July does not exceed 20°. 
From these observations it may be concluded, that 
since the heat of Toledo seems tobe equal, notwith- 
standing the difference of latitudes, to that of Algiers, 
the climate of Cadiz and Malaga may, perhaps, be as 
hot-as that of Surinam and Pondicherry. 

July 14. We arrived at Lisbon this evening, after a 
fatiguing journey from Madrid. We rode post-horses, 
which is the most expeditious mode of travelling in 
Spain. The distance froni Madrid to Lisbon is ninety- 
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eight leagues, viz. sixty-six of Spain, and thirty-two of 
Portugal. Multiplying these, the one by four and the 
_ Other by five, gives the number of English miles, four 
hundred and twenty-five ; of which fifteen are water 
passage, from Aldea Gallega to Lisbon. The country 
through which we passed, may be generally described 
as follows:—Castile, before we left it, showed some 
few spots superior to its usual bleak and burnt appear- 
ance; and the mountains of Guadaloupe make a fine 
object in the prospect: Spanish Estremadura is a rocky 
surface, covered almost entirely with a forest of cork 
trees, and exhibiting, in several instances, picturesque 
views. Portugal, from Elvas to Cana is a rich and 
pleasing country; from Cana to Lisbon, wild, with 
shrubs and pines; a sandy soil: excepting Merida, 
there is no interesting town on the road, four hundred 
and twenty-four miles. The aqueducts of the anci- 
ent Ementa Augusta, are fallen into the most beautiful 
decay, and interspersed with the trees which grow about 
the river, they form one of the prettiest prospects I 
have ever seen. We found the inns small and indif- 
ferent during the whole journey; theugh in Portugal 
they are worse than,in Spain. The road is not well 
kept: it is sometimes stony and narrow, and at others 
a wide sandy track; the Portuguese road is frequently 
paved. Of the Spanish post-horses, we generally found 
two out of the four, very good: these are small, and 
canter well. In Portugal we seldom found more than 
one good ont of the five. In Spain, the charge, each 
league, is eleven reals and a half the horse, and the pos- 
tilion expects a posetta for the same distance. In Por- 
tugal, for two horses they charge a dollar, or eight tes- 
toons a league, and the postilion is paid the sameas in 
Spain. The road from Madrid to Cadiz, alone furs 
nishes post-horses for carriages. ‘The royal post-office 
at Madrid keeps twenty-eight riding horses; and in 
_ every post-house in Spain six are provided, of which 
two are always ready. In Portugal each post-house 
has thirteen horses, all ready. 

: 3 
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July 15.—Tke stink of the streets of Lisbon is a 
strong antidote to curiosity; but, m fact, after a tour 
in Italy and Spain, there is very little in this city to 
afford gratification, and excite mterest. The situation 
is certamly fine; but the townwants emment buildings, 
and the banks of the Tagus are too tame and barren. 
Belem is an interesting object, especially to the anti- 
quary, as it exhibits a species of Gothic architecture, 
which is unknown to the rest of Europe. The mo- 
nastery was founded by Emanuel I. on the spot where 
Vasco de Gama received the benediction of the patri- 
arch, when he sailed on his voyage of discovery. A 
specimen of a similar sort of Arabesque Gothic, may 
be seen in the mausoleum erected by the same king at 
Batalka. 

The environs of Lisbon have been much celebrated : 
and it must be allowed, that Cintra is in every respect 
worthy the warm tints of description which have been 
lavished on it. Itisa most beautiful and interesting 
spot: a mountain covered half way up with gardens 
and villas, aud above these, rising into rude and pic- 
turesque appearances. ‘The view from Cintra, however, 
is very bare and disagreeable. 

July 20.—With little regret I embarked on board 
the packet for England, without seeing more of Por: 
tugal; which, from want of splendor in the privileged 
orders, and want of character among the people, must 
at this time (1803), be reckoned one of the most un- 
interesting and unpleasant countries in Europe. 
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